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PREFACE. 


eG 


Berore giving this book to the public, I am anxious 
to explam im a few prefatory words how I came to 
write 1t 

It seemed to me that there was a need for some 
book which would describe in a popular fashion the 
condition of the Bntish army of to-day Many and 
great changes have recently been made in its character 
and constitution, old institutions have gone by the 
board, a reforming spirit deeply impressed with the 
necessity of keepimg pace with the times has led to 
the mtroduction ‘of others, which are still upon their 
trial Maltary matters have undoubtedly attracted much 
attention both within and without the profession, but 
the records of steps taken and progress made are mostly 
locked up in the pages of military literature, and often 
by their technical treatment tabooed to the general 
reader Yet the topic is assuredly one of absorbing 
interest to the nation at large The age, unhappily, 
is essentially combative. Politics are now more than 
ever swayed by the sword, our nearest neighbours see 
no safety but in traiming their whole peoples to arms, 
and although their mammoth legions may for the 
moment hold each other in check, a series of adverse 
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chances may some day disturb the equilibrium with 
disastrous consequences to nations not similarly pre- 
pared Even now we may be on the brink of serious 
complications which may compel us to call up all our 
reserves of latent strength, and put forth the whole of 
our fighting power It1is the object of these pages to 
place before the public a comprehensive description 
of that fighting power, to trace 1t from its earliest 
beginnings, to watch its gradual development, to take 
stock of the various items of its present strength, to 
weigh its faults and shortcomings, and indicate how 
best they may be removed In doing this I frankly 
confess that I have availed myself to the full of all 
authorities upon which I could lay my hands I make 
no great pretence to originality. Much that I say has 
been said, but in more purely professional language, 
elsewhere My chief desire has been to summarise and 
recapitulate, to collate conflicting views and opinions, 
and, finally, give the castmg vote—not upon my own 
judgment alone, but fortified by the counsel and advice 
of many old comrades and friends now of rank and 
experience, my obligations to whom I here gratefully 
acknowledge I also express gladly my sense of the 
valuable assistance I have received from the excellent 
library of the United Service Institution, and 1ts cour- 
teous and obliging officials 

In conclusion, I am ready to admit 1m all diffidence 
that the task I have set before me might well have 
fallen into worthier hands It 1s now some years since. 
I retired from active duty as a soldier, and my elose 
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qpnnection with the army came toanend But if this 
has superinduced a certain rustiness m me which 1s 
apparent to the severely critical mind, I may at least 
urge that my position has the advantage of in- 
dependence [I have been at hberty to speak my mind 
more freely, to discuss more openly the changes recently 
mtroduced, to press further reform with greater msist- 
ence than if I were still on full pay And I can 
honestly say that I have never lost touch of the army. 
I have watched with close interest every phase through 
which it has passed in recent years Although cir- 
cumstances to which I need not here refer have led me 
into another career, I still love my old profession with 
my whole heart, and if what I have wnitten in these 
pages contributes in any way to a wider appreciation 
of its value, or help in its onward progress towards 
perfection, I shall feel that my labours are amply 
repaid 


THE ENGLISH ARMY. 


CHAPTER I 


ITS ORIGIN AND GROWTH 


The British Army essentially the Second Line mm the National Defences— 
Ancient Laws made General Service imperative only if the Country 
was Invaded—The Forces engaged m the Wars of the Commonwealth 
the first Orgamised Armies in England— The New Model’’—Cromwell’s 
Military Dictatorship—Present Regular Army dates from the Restoration 
of the Stuarts—Kfforts made by Charles II and James II to incroase their 
Military Strength—Constitutional Existence given to Army on Accession of 
Wilham III, and First Mutiny Act passed—Steady Increase in Numbers 
henceforward—The Regiments added in Successive Reigns—Further In- 
crease in great Continental War—Strength at Waterloo—With Numbers 
Prestige of Army grew—Its Exploits briefly stated—Yet Distrust long 
continued, which 1s only now disappearing 


Taz armed strength of an insular Power must comprise, 
obviously, both land and sea forces, and i England 
the navy has long been considered pre-eminently “the 
first line,’ whether for attack or defence If the 
pressure of unavoidable circumstances should lure us 
from a policy of abstention mto external war, 1¢ 1s with 
the fleet that we should essay to strike the heaviest 
blow Compared with the mammoth legions our neigh- 
bours control, the largest army we could send from our 
shores must seem ludicrously madequate and mean, 
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or if misfortunes overtook us, and invasion threatened 
we should rely primanly upon our moat—upon the 
silver streak which girdles the realm, and the floating 
fortifications, which, iron-clad, torpedo-armed, would 
patrol our coasts Behind all, of course, the stout 
hearts of citizen-soldiers would be ranged in an inner 
line, but the danger would be perilous if the outer were 
forced Dwarfed thus to a position of secondary 1m- 
portance, the British army has been held comparatively 
cheap and in lowesteem Yet it cannot be dispensed 
with, nor ought 1t to be ignored until the advent of that 
delightful epoch when the lon 1s to he down with the 
lamb England, if she would preserve her place in the 
great comity of nations, must have soldiers at her beck 
and call It may be that when civilisation has bred 
more common sense men may agree to surrender their 
vast armaments, just as they have ceased individually to 
carry swords But till then, and even ‘then, unless such 
pacific proceedings be unanimously and simultaneously 
adopted, the state that is defenceless will be lke a 
pigeon among birds of prey—or, yet again, like a peace- 
ably disposed man, with conscientious scruples against 
the duello, when he finds himself in the company of 
hectoring bullies who are expert swordsmen and deadly 
shots For the present, therefore, and for obvious 
reasons, a regular army of respectable dimensions must 
be maimtamed, as imperial police to represent the 
Crown in distant colomes, or hold dependencies abroad , 
as a nucleus and a nursery, a standaid of efficiency and 
stout backbone of the national reserves at home How 
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that army has~been formed, its varying fortunes, its 
subsidiaries and auxiliaries, its present constitution 
and character, last of all, the future that may reasonably 
be predicted for it, when the transitional period through 
which it 1s passing 1s at an end ,—all these I propose in 
these pages to summarise and describe 

The heges of this land were bound by the ancient 
Anglo-Saxon laws to bear arms when the safety of the 
State was at stake Thuis lability to general service was 
modified by the Norman Conqueror, who instituted the 
feudal tenure, whereby knights who held lands were 
bound to serve him with horse and arms at their own 
expense, at home or abroad, for a fixed number of days 
in the year There was, besides, the posse cometatus or 
power of the county—the prototype of our modern 
mulitia—intended primarily as police, but also liable to 
military service beyond their respective counties when 
foreign invasion was feared Fighting-men were never 
scarce in England Our stout yeomen, whether serving 
their feudal chiefs or attracted by royal pay, were 
ready always to rally round the king, to espouse his 
quarrels and support his power at home, to defend his 
possessions and to do battle for him abroad But, the 
work in hand accomplished, the soldier lapsed into the 
citizen, and 1t was only when protracted civil dissensions 
changed the country into one vast camp that organised 
bodies militant remained long under arms Of these, 
the first that approximated to armies according to 
modern ideas were the forces arrayed by opposing 
parties in the great struggle between the Parliament and 

B 2 
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King Charles I. That these were not constitutional 
levies in the strict sense of the term cannot be dened , 
but they were composed mainly of Englishmen—heroic, 
devoted, loyal, and patriotic according to their convictions 
and their hghts, and im both armies were the germs of 
many military institutions as they remain to this day 
In both a similar organisation prevailed Both had 
their generals-in-chief with sergeant-major-generals as 
second in command Scout-masters, wagon-masters, 
quarter-masters, and adjutants-general were on the staff 
of each Both had commuissares of food and forage, 
commussaries of the musters, physicians, chirurgeons, 
and apothecaries Even then regiments upon both sides 
were known by distinctive titles and names The Royalist 
forces had the King’s Life Guards and the Royal 
Horse Guards, the Queen’s Regiment, and the Prince of 
Wales’s There were among the Puritans Cromwell’s 
Ironsides , “ Haselrig’s Lobsters,” from their bright iron 
“shells ’’ or armour, others known, from the livery of 
their colonels, as “red coats,” ‘‘green coats,” “buff coats,” 
or “blue” Horse, artillery, and foot were organised 
in each army, under their own leaders, each had an 
engineer-in-chief, each, although meagre and inefficient, 
its battering-tram of guns But the constituent 
elements of the two armies varied considerably That 
of the king was essentially a volunteer army The 
chivalrous gentlefolk of England, followed by their 
relatives and retainers, served him at their own charges, 
and formed a “ glorious” body of cavalry, as it has been 
called, which, under fiery and impetuous Rupert—the 
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Beau rdeal of a-leader of horse—did splendid service 
throughout the Civil War Charles’s infantry in com- 
parigon was very second-rate Sorely pressed for money, 
he could neither pay nor equip his footmen suitably ; 
his levies often carried no better arms than cudgels, pitch- 
forks, and sticks They had no helmets, no body-armour, 
seldom muskets or pikes The Parliament, on the other 
hand, having the control of a portion of the State 
revenues, could afford to offer substantial inducements to 
recruits Men flocked in rapidly enough, as many as 
five thousand were enlisted in one day, and if at first the 
Puritan ranks were for the most part filled with mere 
hireling tapsters and vaurzens, there were among them 
also the trained bands of the City, and the London 
*prentice lads who had been drilled in the metropolitan 
military school, “the Artillery Garden,” as it was called, 
whereof the commander was the Captain Skippon who 
subsequently became a renowned general, and whom 
Clarendon describes as a good officer and, although 
uliterate, ‘‘a man of order and sobriety, and untainted 
by vice” But the mercenaries of the Parliament were 
no match for the king’s volunteers, and the fortunes of 
the war would probably have had a very different issue 
had not the soldierhke imstincts of Cromwell led 
to organic changes in the character of his force 
“You must get men of spirit,” he said—“ of a spint 
that 1s likely to go on as far as gentlemen will go, or else 
{ am sure you will be beaten still” In the famous 
regiment which he raised himself—his Ironsides, as they 
were styled, from the cuirasses they wore—he showed the 
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kind of troops required They were recruited entirely, 
from freeholders or their sons, fairly educated, earnest 
and religious men, “who upon matter of conscience 
engaged in the quarrel” In the technical details of 
drill instructions he was assisted by Colonel Dalbiec, a 
Dutch officer of skill and experience, but those higher 
qualities which have ever been conspicuous 1n the best 
soldiers—discipline, prompt obedience, endurance, and 
self-reliance—he himself instilled His Ironsides excelled 
in these , they were sober, intelligent, devoted to their 
leader and the cause, fearless of danger, in the fight 
firm as rocks, never carried away by success, in defeat 
rapidly rallied and re-formed The ‘“ New Model ”— 
that admirable force which Parliament organised in 
1645, utilising much of the existing material, but re- 
constituting the whole on another basis—was framed on 
the pattern of Cromwell’s regiment of horse If 1n its 
subsequent political attitude and action ‘the New Model 
laid itself open to severe criticism, as a military body 
it was perhaps the finest army England has ever seen 
Drawn ‘almost exclusively from the substantial middle 
classes, 16 was socially of a superior stamp to any before 
or since Buigoted and fanatical 16 was, perhaps, but a 
strong religious spirit 1s not the least potent stimulus to 
military prowess, and if these old Puritans were saints 
over-much given to devotional exercises, they were stern 
soldiers too—very devils in the fight “They pros- 
pered,” says Spngge, one of their chaplains, “ because 
they were much in prayer and reading Scripture, an 
exercise that till of late soldiers have used but little.” 
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Rut they had the best professional qualifications 

“They were constant, conscientious, sober, strict, 
and , thus conquered much upon the vamty and 
looseness of the enemy Many fought on principle as 
well as pay, they were little mutinous or disputing 
commands, fair in their marches to fmends, merciful in 
battle and success to their enemies” The imternal 
economy and administration of the army was carefully 
controlled It went on better by two more wheels of 
treasurers and committee. The former, close at hand, 
always in the field, ‘‘ were men of public spirit to State 
and army, and were usually ready to present some pay 
upon every success, which was like wine after work, and 
cheered up the common spirits to more activity” The 
committee came from the House of Commons with full 
powers, and if, like the Aulic Council of later days, 1 occa- 
sionally hampered or interfered with the executive officers 
in chief command, to the army at large 1t was highly 
beneficent and useful The Commissioners were men, 
“wise, provident, active, faithful mn providing ammuai- 
tion, arms, recruits of men, clothes, and that family,” adds 
Sprigge, ‘must needs thnve that hath good stewards ” 
That an army thus constituted and governed should be 
triumphant in war was naturalenough. Kqually certain 
was 1t to develop more and more towards perfection as 
it gained the solidity and experience of a veteran force 

The independent testimony to 1ts high professional value 
is to be found in the fact that the regiments Cromwell 
sent over to join Turenne in the attack on Flanders and 
the siege of Dunkirk won the admiration of their alhes , 
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and so highly praised were their bearing and discipline 
that Louis XIV travelled down to the coast on purpose 
to inspect them Finally, in the later years of, the 
Commonwealth, Cromwell’s army became a terrible 
engine of tyranny and oppression The Government was 
a military despotism: a standing army of 80,000 men, 
well and regularly paid, in the front lne, behind, a 
second army under the major-generals of districts, who 
had arbitrary powers, so that England was divided 
“ nto cantons,” each under “a mulitary bashaw” So 
powerful an organisation of such admirable troops was 
indeed a standing menace to the liberties of the land 
It was not strange that the army, when the stormy 
spirit which had ruled it had passed away, should 
arrogate to itself irresponsible powers, should ‘‘ make and 
unmake Governments ,” that when disbandment, after 
the Restoration, was decreed, grave fears should be enter- 
tained lest 1ts members, penniless and discontented, should 
turn into marauders, and be a terror to all peaceable 
folk No higher tribute could be paid to the quality of 
this redoubtable force than the fact that, as Lord 
Macaulay observes, “In afew months there remaimed 
not a trace that the most formidable army in the world 
had just been absorbed into the mass of the community 
In every department of honest industry the 
discarded warriors prospered beyond other men 
None were charged with any theft or robbery, none was 
heard to ask an alms, and if a baker, a mason, or a 
wagoner attracted notice by his diligence and sobriety, 
he was in all probability one of Oliver’s old soldiers.” 
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« The regular army of England as 1 actually exists to 
this day dates from the return of the Stuarts Charles 
II. was suffered on his accession to retain a handful of 
troops in his pay, to serve as escort for his royal person, 
and to guard or garrison the fortresses of the kingdom 
The number of these, all told, was at first no more 
than 5,000 men They were selected chiefly from 
the disbanded regiments, Monk’s Coldstream regiment 
and another forming the first regiments of Guards. 
The Royal Regiment of Horse Guards, called then the 
Oxford Blues—from their colonel the gallant Harl of 
Oxford, and not from the university—stood first upon 
the establishment “The Blues” they arestill Charles 
also raised two troops of cavalry in which the privates 
were gentlemen’s sons ‘These were the originals of our 
Infe Guards, whereof the troopers are still known as 
“Gentlemen of her Mayesty’s Life Guards” A 
regiment known as Douglas’s or Dumbarton’s, which 
had been in the service of the King of France, was 
brought permanently over to England m 1661 This 
regiment 1s, according to some accounts, the oldest 
repiment in the world It 1s the lineal representative 
of a body of Scottish soldiers who formed the Guard of 
Charles of France m the ninth century Its ancestors 
served also the King of Sweden, Gustavus Adolphus, 
in the Thirty Years’ War, and ‘“ Hepburn’s Scots,” as 
they were then styled, were in all the fighting through 
the Netherlands, Germany, and Northern Europe 
Charles made Dumbarton’s his Royal Regiment of Foot 
Later, 1t was known as the lst Royal Regiment of 
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Foot. Modern respect for old prestige has revived for jt 
the old title of the Royal Scots, but 1t owns yet another 
name—the soudriquet of “Pontius Pilate’s Guards,”, from 
its great antiquity The royal dowry of Tangier, 
which Charles’s Queen, Mary of Modena, brought him, 
requiring a garrison, another regiment was called into 
existence in the same year This “second” regiment 
very naturally became the ‘“ Queen’s,” and received the 
appropriate crest of the paschal lamb, long the 
distinguishing badge of the Portuguese crown Lord 
Peterborough was its first colonel, and the regiment, 
1,000 strong, was reviewed at Putney Heath by 
Charles, previous to embarkation The next on the list 
was the Admuiral’s Regiment, its colonel, the Duke of 
York, Lord High Admural of England, its duties, to 
serve on board the fleet. The fourth was the Holland 
Regiment, which in point of antiquity ran Dumbarton’s 
Scotchmen close Kaised originally *in the reign of 
Elizabeth by the citizens of London, as a contingent 
for the Low Countries, 1t grew by degrees into a brigade, 
and served in the Netherlands uninterruptedly for 
nearly a hundred years In 1664, having been 
reduced to a single regiment, 1t was recalled by Charles, 
and, still styled the Holland Regiment, was despatched 
also to Tangier Later, when the Admiral’s Regiment 
was incorporated with the Guards, and disappeared from 
the list, the Holland Regiment from fomth became 
third, and to this numerical distinction has long 
been added the title of “the Buffs,” from the colour of 
its livery or facings, which are described from 
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the earliest days 4s pale fiesh-coloured, ‘“ ash ”’-coloured, 
or “buff” This regiment, as originally connected with 
the City, was authorised to recruit there, and 1t still, 
alone of all the regiments in her Mayjesty’s service, 1s 
permitted to march with drums beating and colours 
flying through the streets of the City of London One 
other regiment dates its existence to these times—that 
raised in 1680, ostensibly to reinforce the garrison of 
Tangier, but intended rather to add substantially to 
Charles’s military strength, for within four years that 
outpost was abandoned This 2nd Tangier Regiment, 
as it was first called, became, when it returned to 
England, m 1684, the Duchess of York and Albany’s 
Regiment , and subsequently, as the Queen’s Regiment, 
and as the Queen’s Marines, 1t served King James, and 
saw much service at home and abroad William III 1s 
said to have granted 1t the badge it bears, the hon of 
England, for its dévotion to Protestantism and himself, 
and the first George, on the occasion of 1ts mounting 
guard at Windsor Castle, in 1715, honoured it with the 
title of the King’s Own 

These several regiments formed the germ from 
which the modern British army has grown Their 
establishments varied, but they were always strong 
Until the latter days of his reign, Charles kept them, 
as far as possible, studiously out of sight, his views 
on the subject of a standing army and those of his 
Parhament were widely at variance He might be 
wedded to the pursuit of profligate pleasures, but he 
never for one moment ceased to plot against the 
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liberties of the nation He was perpetually galled by 
the notion that his kingly authority was circumscribed, 
and he dreamt always of re-establishing a despotism, 1f 
he could But to accomplish this he must have 
soldiers at his back The want of a properly organised 
and disciplined force had brought his father’s head to 
the block A httle management might in due course 
provide what he required Parliament had placed no 
actual limit upon the numbers he might maintain 
He had the army, such as it was, quite under his own 
control, he was to pay for it out of a lump sum 
granted to devote to the whole of the expenses of the 
State But as there was no establishment fixed, he was 
at liberty to spend every sixpence he could save upon 
men Yet Parliament was not blind to his efforts to 
increase his army, again and again they called hm, 
so far as they dared, to strict account The attempt to 
smuggle new regiments over to France, there to he 
concealed till occasion arose for their recall, was 
checked by a strong protest from the House of 
Commons Only when danger threatened from abroad 
—as when the Dutch ravaged the coasts, or when the 
country launched into foreign wars—were subsidies or 
new levies voted to the Crown JBut with the 
emergency the temporary augmentation also dis- 
appeared Peml over, the Commons clamoured 
loudly for the reduction of the extra troops, and they 
generally gained the day 

Nevertheless, by subterfuges and excuses of vanous 
kinds, Charles managed to increase his army considerably 
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during his reign. The first 5,000 had expanded to 
nearly 16,000 at the time of his death A large 
propostion of these were veteran soldiers, led by officers 
of standing and experience As a rule, they were loyal 
and deyoted to the Crown—the “king’s servants,” 
amenable only to the sovereign, claiming to be exempt 
from the civil law, and in a measure members of a 
caste or class apart Their duties were not always of a 
purely military character, perhaps Some garrisoned the 
forts and fortresses, certainly, but many—the Guards 
especially—were employed as police, as_ thief-takers, 
patrolling the high roads, suppressing conventicles, or at 
the London playhouses keeping the peace But being 
essentially part of the royal retmue, it was but natural 
they should be ready for any service the king meght 
require of them The army might easily have been 
converted by Charles into a potent weapon against the 
people Hus death ended his schemes , but his successor, 
more unscrupulous and more obstinately determined to 
enslave the nation, administered to his legacy of troops, 
and soon tried to avail himself of their help 
Monmouth’s rebellion served as a very plausible pre- 
text for expandmg the army Several new regiments 
were immediately raised, and retained long after the 
rebellion was crushed Some James embodied himself, 
others were raised by devoted adherents One of the first 
was an ordnance regiment, which James organised for 
the defence of his artillery tram The privates carned 
fusils, or long ‘‘ snaphance musquets ,’’ hence the title of 
the regiment—the Royal Regiment of Fusiliers Lord 
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Ferrers raised a regiment, which was called the Princess 
Anne’s, the Earl of Huntingdon another , the Dukes of 
Norfolk and Beaufort also, Sir Edward Hales and Sir 
William Chfton Two regiments which had long been 
in the service of the Netherlands were recalled by James, 
and, landing before the new levies were embodied, took 
precedence of them in the lists, although they remained 
in England only a few months, and returning to Holland, 
formed part, subsequently, of the Prince of Orange’s 
invading force There were many troops of horse got 
together at the same time by the nobility and landed 
gentry of the counties, which were gradually organised 
into new regiments of cavalry Lord Peterborough, Sir 
John Lanier, Lord Plymouth, the Earls of Arran and 
Shrewsbury, became in this way colonels of horse, 
numbered from the first to the sixth, some of which, 
with the special titles then given them, are part of our 
present establishment There were the King’s Dragoon 
Guards, and the Queen’s, later, the Prince of Wales’s, 
the Royal Insh, the Green Horse, the Scots Greys, 
and the Royal Dragoons All these gave James an 
army of nearly 20,000 men 

But they were not enough for his purpose He must 
have more and yet more, to make success assured With 
this in view, he invited the Parliament to abolish the 
militia, on the plea that 1t was useless and generally dis- 
loyal, and he would have had them increase the standing 
army imstead His overtures were ignored, but he 
laboured none the less to add to his military strength, 
By this time the temper of the nation threatened to 
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begome distinctly hostile, and the kimg thought it 
necessary to overawe his capital by maintaining an 1m- 
posing, force in its immediate neighbourhood ‘The 
camp formed on Hounslow Heath numbered 13,000 
Men—an army complete at every point, with horse, 
foot, guns, and military tram The king himself 
had a royal tent and his private chapel upon the ground, 
and frequently reviewed his troops Recruits came over 
from Ireland in thousands He gave the chief commands 
and commissions generally to men of his own faith, 
nevertheless, when the Prince landed, although King 
James had upwards of 30,000 men in his pay, the 
bulk of them were his soldiers only in name They were 
under his orders, but they were not with his cause At 
the Hounslow encampment the men cheered to the echo 
when the Bishops were acquitted, hundreds laid down 
their arms sooner than endorse his views concerning the 
Test Act Officers positively refused to enrol the Imsh 
Papists under their colours, although the penalty, as in 
the case of the six famous Portsmouth Captains, was 
cashiering by a council of war The whole army 
whistled “ Inllibulero,” the well-known satirical squib 
which lampooned the Papacy and the Imsh 1ace The 
spirit of disaffection and discontent was so strong that 
the conspirators who counselled desertion to the Prince of 
Orange spoke to willing ears The garrison of Plymouth, 
with two whole regiments—that now known as the 10th 
Foot, and Lord Huntingdon’s, now the 13th—declared 
at once for the invader, Trelawney, colonel of the 2nd 
Tangier Regiment, took over soon afterwards a number of 
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his officers and men, Kirke presently came in, and part 
of his fierce “ Lambs ,” Drumlanngg, Cornbury, Church- 
hill, followed soon with their commands Very.gentle 
compulsion and the promise of a gratuity of pay salved 
the consciences of many who found themselves within 
reach of temptation As soon as James turned tail and 
retreated on London it was clear that his soldiers were 
mostly agaimst him Instances of unshaken devotion 
were rare Dartmouth, however, who commanded the 
fleet, stood firm With him were detachments embarked as 
marines, which had therefore escaped contamination, but 
these, when blown into the midst of the enemy in Ports- 
mouth Harbour, went over too Nor would Dumbarton’s 
Royal Scots desert the king till the last They secretly 
favoured him even when incorporated in the army of 
the new sovereign, and mutinously resolved to march 
northward sooner than embark for service in Holland 
Stout old Harl Craven, again—an aged warnor who held 
Kensington Palace—swore they might cut him in pieces 
before he would surrender his post to the Dutch Guards 
But the army as a body was true to the nation and 1ts best 
interests, although it proved disloyal to an errmg king 
With the Revolution the army of England entered 
upon a new stage It became a constitutional force, de- 
pending for its existence and contimuance upon the 
goodwill, not of a single autocrat, but of the united 
representatives of the people Recent experience had 
augmented rather than diminished the general detesta- 
tion of a standing army, but soldiers just then were 
imperatively needed Foreign enemies without, the 
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adberents of James within, imperiled the peace and but 
recently regained comfort of the realm An army there 
must he still, but Parhament was resolved that 1t should 
be an army of a different stamp to anything seen before 
The Commons would vote the king forces and subsidies 
to meet the present emergency, but they would keep 
both under their own control The king might be 
restive, aS he was, but when he resented the want of 
confidence which granted him supplies for but four 
years instead of life, the Commons at the first chance 
limited the grant to one When the mutiny of Dum- 
barton’s Scots betrayed the utter helplessness of the king 
in maintaining discipline over his troops, they conceded 
to him limited authority, and one only of temporary kind 
The first Mutiny Act, which gave the king power to 
punish his soldiers, did not extend to hfe and mb, its 
duration was for seven months only The second was for 
twelve, and never*since has that period been exceeded 
Directly pressing danger was at an end, the numbers 
of the army were again reduced to a minimum ‘The 
House kept close watch over estimates, Muinisters were 
strictly called to account, and every unnecessary soldier 
rigorously struck out of the total retamed. After the 
first peace, in 1696, and after every other, in this and m 
succeeding reigns, every regiment was at once disbanded 
that could be spared 
Yet the regular army steadily grew and increased 
In such stirrmg and eventful times soldiers were in- 
dispensable They could not be improvised , it was wiser, 
therefore, to retain a certain number always on hand 
C 
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In this way several regiments which still survive came 
to be permanently added to the establishment There 
were, first and foremost, those whose origin hag been 
already described, to which must be added those also 
which James had raised when driven to make head 
against the Prnce of Orange, and which were the 
originals of our present 16th, 17th, 19th, and 20th 
Regiments There were, besides, the regiment of Insh 
Protestants, commanded by Lord Ferrers, and a Scotch 
regiment of Fusiliers which the Earl of Mar had raised. 
Both had come to the aid of James, but after the 
Revolution they were peaceably mcorporated 1n William’s 
army The first-named became the 18th Royal Insh, 
taking rank from the date of 1ts arrival in England, 
although in point of antiquity senior to many standing 
before it on the list, having been formed in 1578 by 
Lord Granard, out of a number of mdependent Insh 
companies A highly distinguished regiment this, 
which for its gallantiy at the assault on Namur was 
rewarded by Wilham with the badge of the “lion of 
Nassau,” his own crest, and the motto, “ Virtutis 
Namurcensis premium,” both of which it still bears 

The Scotch regiment, again, was an ancient corps, 
dating also from 1678, but for the same reason it was 
numbered 21st from the year of its jommg the 
English establishment, and 1t 1s now known as the 
Royal North British Fusiliers Of the regiments raised 
under William’s immediate orders to assist n the expedi- 
tion mto Ireland three remaim to this day—the 22nd, 28rd, 
and 24th The Duke of Norfolk, a staunch Protestant, 
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was among the leading nobles who rallied around 
Wilham, and the present 22nd was raised by him in 
Cheshire, and he was himself its colonel during the first 
year Lord Herbert of Cherbury raised the 23rd in 
Wales, and the counties adjoming, its head-quarters 
being at Ludlow, and Charles Herbert, Lord Herbert's 
brother, its firstcolonel This, the first Welsh regiment, 
assumed naturally the arms and distinctive badges of 
the principality It became subsequently the 23rd 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers, and carried the badges of the 
Black Prnce—the nsing sun, red dragon, the three 
feathers, and the motto “Ich Dien” To this day the 
Royal Welsh are headed always on parade by a mulk- 
white goat, a royal gift The quick step of the 
regiment is the “March of the Men of Harlech,” 
a grand old Welsh air At the same time the 24th 
and 27th were raised, and two distinguished regiments 
of Scotch extraction, the King’s Own Borderers and 
the Cameronians, known as the 25th and 26th The 
first was raised for the defence of Edinburgh, by 
Lord Leven, with other Protestant gentlemen who 
had fled to Holland from the persecution of James 
The 800 men required were enlisted, it 1s said, within 
two hours, and the spimt of the regiment displayed 
itself to such purpose at Killiecrankie, that in reward 
the City of Edinburgh conceded to it for ever the 
privilege of beating up the town for recruits without 
the special permission of the provost Later, in the 
wars in Flanders, 1t behaved with admirable courage, 
and it had the proud distinction of numbering among its 
c 2 
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ranks a certain Corporal James Butler, better known fo 
fame as “ Corporal Trim,” Sterne’s Uncle Toby, a more 
apocryphal character, also bearmg a commission im, the 
same gallant corps The 26th was the representative 
of the Cameronian Guards, stout Covenanters and 
followers of Richard Cameron, who bore arms for years 
against the Stuarts’ oppression This regiment was 
enrolled for the Prince of Orange to the number of 
1,200 m one day, without any money or beat of drum, 
and having served im Scotland during the early part of 
William’s reign, embarked with the rest of the army 
for Flanders in 1691 

Such was the regular army at William’s death Its 
next increase was to meet the demands of that great 
continental war which grew out of the disputed Spamish 
succession A large proportion of foreign contingents 
made up Marlborough’s imposmg total, but a very 
respectable force of British regiments, new and old, 
formed part of his victorious army, and contnbuted in 
no shght degree to its tnumphs The regiments then 
called into existence do not all survive, but those 
numbered from the 28th to the 39th date from that 
war Many were intended for service in the fleet By 
this time the Admural’s Regiment had been transformed 
into Guards, and there were no regular marmes Six 
regiments were therefore raised specially to serve as 
marine corps, six others already in existence being also 
appointed ‘“‘to do sea service”? Saunderson’s, Villiers’, 
and Fox’s Marines became by-and-by our present 30th, 
81st, and 32nd regiments , Wade’s and Lord Lucas’s, the 
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88rd and 84th, and two Irrsh regiments, Lord Donegal’s, 
known some time as the Belfast Regiment, and Lord 
Charlemont’s, were the originals of the present 35th 
and 36th 

From this date the growth of the army was inter- 
mittent yet steadily progressive Substantial and 
permanent additions were made in the reigns of the two 
first Georges Both sovereigns were encompassed with 
political difficulties—Jacobite msings at home, foreign 
wars abroad—and neither appealed to the Commons 
for troops in vain In 1741, ten new regiments of 
marines were embodied and embarked, also seven 
regular regiments of the line. ‘Ten more lne regiments 
were added in 1755, at the commencement of the Seven 
Years’ War, and the regimental numbermg had now 
reached to sixty The year after, fifteen of the elder 
regiments obtained second battalions, which latter were 
in 1758 elevated to full regimental honours, and 
numbered from the 6lst to the 75th The numerical 
designation of regiments is not in all cases identical 
with that at this moment retamed, many which have 
since grown famous, such as the 43rd or the 42nd, 
the 71st and 74th, were in their earlier days known 
by different numbers, but it 1s scarcely necessary to 
specify such changes at length and in detail 

There was a proportionate mecrease in cavalry 
These years saw the formation of seven regiments, 
some of which have not survived But Ehot’s light 
Horse, raised and commanded by Colonel Eliot, who 
was subsequently created Lord Heathfield for his 
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gallant defence of Ghbraltar, still exists as our 15th 
Hussars, the present 16th Lancers was raised at 
the same time by Lieut -Colonel Burgoyne, as [ight 
Dragoons, the 17th Lancers, with the crest of a 
Death’s Head, and the motto, “Or glory,”’ was raised, 
and given to a distinguished officer, Colonel Hale, 
who had served with Wolfe at Quebec , and Drogheda’s 
Light Horse, now known as the 18th Hussars 

The scientific development of warfare, moreover, 
called for the formation on a broad basis of the corps 
now known as scientific corps Gunners before the 
eighteenth century had never been of much account , 
chance secured suitable men to work the artillery under 
the Master Gunner of the Army, an official of no very 
high standing In the reigns of Wilham III and 
Anne the Dutch acted as ardillersts to the British, 
and 1t was not until Minorca, Gibraltar, and other 
fortresses had fallen mto our hands that it became 
necessary to organise a corps of gunners for their 
defence Two companies were formed in 1715, and 
increased the following year when Marlborough, Master- 
General of the Ordnance, gave the artillery regimental 
constitution, but only when further increased, five- 
and-twenty years later, were its officers regularly 
commissioned About the same period engineers, or 
persons of “scientific attamments, versed in attack and 
defence, in the cost of materials, capable of constructing 
fortifications and works,” were found indispensable for 
mihtary operations, and im 1717 fifty engineers were 
appointed under the Ordnance Office to perform these 
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duties Forty years elapsed before these engineers 
obtained the rank of commissioned officers, and upwards 
of thirty more before non-commissioned officers and 
privates were enlisted, and the engineers became a 
corps 

Still further additions to England’s mulitary 
strength became indispensable as the eighteenth century 
advanced to its close The prolonged and successful 
resistance of the revolted American colonies, and the 
coalition of European Powers against us, called for 
strenuous efforts to maintain national prestige Con- 
siderable armaments were authorised by Parliament, 
till the war strength of the army reached a total of 
90,000 men—a force seemingly sufficient, yet, as it 
proved, inadequate or incapable of securing success to 
the national arms Still more imposing were the levies 
and reinforcements voted to cope with the new and 
seemingly dangérous elements which the French 
Revolution let loose The small peace establishment 
to which at the close of the American War the regular 
army had been reduced was at once expanded from 
some 17,000 to 100,000, and later, as the struggle with 
France continued, to 270,000 men In 1814, the 
numbers voted for the home and foreign establishments 
combined were 236,497 native troops, with foreign 
auxilanes of 32,216 men 

With its growth the British army gained also a 
great and increasing reputation Its achievements 
throughout this long period were such as to ispire 
gratitude in its leaders, respect in its opponents, terror 
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in all the world With one exception, that of the 
American War, where in extenuation was to be urged 
the plea that it encountered men of the same stuff as 
itself, 1 was almost invariably successful on every field. 
Blenhemm, Ramullies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet were 
won by its aid, the hardihood of its marimes in con- 
junction with the seamen of the fleet captured Gibraltar 
by a coup-de-mam, at Dettingen, against superior 
numbers, Bntish imfantry, displaying that dogged 
determination which 1s one of its highest qualities, 
saved the allied army from destruction, its desperate 
onslaught at Fontenoy went near securmg victory 
against overwhelming odds Clive in India, with a small 
handful of English soldiers, surprised and held Arcot, 
next, with a thousand men, at Plassey defeated native 
forces more than fifty times as numerous, and laid the 
foundations of England’s empire in the East, Wolfe, 
heading the gallant assailants who scaled the heights 
of Abraham, won imperishable fame and secured Canada 
for the British Crown Five English regiments at 
Minden—the 12th, 20th, 23rd, 37th, and 5lst—‘ broke 
through three lines of cavalry ranked in order of battle, 
and tumbled them to rum” Opposed by sixty 
squadrons of horse, withered by flanking artillery fire, 
this gallant band retrieved by their indomitable courage 
the error which had sent them to the attack, an error 
analogous to that of the fatal Balaclava charge mn more 
recent days If mismanagement and the neglect of 
the true pnnciples of mulitary art sacrificed English 
prestige in America, such disasters as the defeat at 
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Banker’s Hilf the surrender at Saratoga, and that of 
Lord Cornwallis in Virginia, were only in some degree 
redeemed by the invincible endurance of the garnson 
of Gibraltar, and the fame thus tarnished was not 
soon nor easily retmeved No brilliant successes waited 
on the English arms durmg the earlier years of 
the next great European contest But with the new 
century better days dawned—Abercrombie at Aboukur, 
Arthur Wellesley at Assaye, turned the tide of fortune, 
which thenceforward set steadily in England’s favour, 
flowing on without check or hindrance, with full and 
yet fuller flood, till it culminated at length in Waterloo. 
The brillant victones of the Peninsular War, Talavera, 
Salamanca, Vittoria, the sieges of Ciudad Rodngo and 
Badajoz, the campaign in the Pyrenees and in the 
south of France, with the final great battle in 
Belgium, were among the laurels which our army so 
splendidly gained * 

And yet in spite of its magnificent services, and its 
unswerving patriotism, the British army long continued 
to be regarded with suspicion and distrust No chance 
was lost of cutting 1t down The variations between 
peace and war establishments were enormous One 
year a few thousands only, the next tens, perhaps 
hundreds of thousands Public opinion, speaking 
through its representatives 1n Parliament, resolutely 
insisted that no more soldiers should be retained than 
the occasion actually and imperatively required The 
very existence of the army, and the mainsprings upon 
which that existence depended, were year after year 
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challenged in the House of Commons The Mutiny 
Act was annually opposed—now on the plea that it 
tended to segregate soldiers from their fellow-subjects, 
now because 1t violated the principles of ordinary 
statute law and jeopardised the hberties, as free 
subjects, of all who came under its provisions Various 
services of vital importance, seemingly, to the comfort 
and well-being of the army, were persistently withheld 
British soldiers for nearly a century were in a measure 
without roofs over their heads Never more than half, 
at the highest computation, were housed in barracks 
The residue lived all the year round under canvas, to 
their manifest deterioration and discomfort In un- 
usually severe winters 16 was necessary to shelter the 
unfortunate men in barns and empty houses, or they 
would have died of cold and exposure A great lawyer 
laid 1t down that barracks were a dangerous institution , 
if the people lost sight of the soldiers by their bemg 
withdrawn into buildings and kept out of sight, the 
standing army might be indefinitely increased without 
detection There was an ever-present dread lest soldiers 
should consider themselves a class apart They were 
encouraged rather to intermix with the civil community 
and to remember their citizenship, by being permitted 
to work at their trades in garrison towns As a check 
against the possible abuse of military power, a stringent 
rule prescribed that troops should march out of 
quarters when elections were taking place im the 
neighbourhood The Secretary-at-War was bound to 
issue the necessary orders under penalty of 1mpeach- 
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ment ‘Fhe same dread lest the army should cease to 
identify itself with the nation at large was the reason 
that foreigners and aliens, as having no stake in the 
country, were peremptorily forbidden to hold high 
rank in the military service 

Many of these jealousies and prejudices were 
doubtless in abeyance in the pemlous periods of our 
history, some also have been driven into the realms 
of legal fiction by modern common sense Thus, 
although the army estimates may be minutely questioned 
item after item, the Mutiny Act is now passed intact 
without a dissentient voice Magnificent buildings, 
such as the Chelsea Barracks, Dover Castle, the per- 
manent barracks at Aldershot, and those for the new 
depot centres, are to be seen everywhere thioughout the 
length and breadth of the land, any one, whatever his 
birth, nationality, or rehgion, may “take the shilling,” or 
bear the Queen’s commission, provided he be naturalised 
by law, soldiers are only confined to barracks on the 
polling days, and are no longer compelled to vacate 
towns at the time of election These salutary changes 
were gradually and almost insensibly accomplished, 
but the army never really became popular It was 
viewed rather with increasing disfavour as the memory 
of its services faded away into oblivion, and the 
possibility that 1t might agai be required grew 
more and more unlikely and remote Cheese-paring 
economies yearly limited its numbers, depriving it 
more or less absolutely of its backbone of systematic 
organisation, leaving it without supply departments, 
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without staff, denying 1t all chance of efficient training 
by bringing 1ts elements together in bodies sufficiently 
large, till the army ceased to have a congregate 
existence at all. So strong was the prevailing public 
determination to reduce our military establishments to 
a minimum, that the Duke of Wellmgton bowed 
before the storm, and preserved the British army from 
almost total extinction by keeping it as far as possible 
in the colonies and out of sight 
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ITS CONSTITUTION AND MACHINERY 


The Sovereign the Constitutional Head of the Army—Huis Powers and Pre- 
rogatives—Present Organisation of the Body Miltant—Its Grand Divisions 
and Principal Chiefs—This Organisation of Recent Date—What it 
replaced—Evils of former Circumlocutory System—Collapses completely 
when tested by Severe Strain of the Cnmean War—Department of Army 
Supply the most inadequate and meffiuient of all—Sufferings of Crimean 
Army 1n consequence—Public Clamour seeks to fix the Blame on Lord 
Raglan and Sir Richard Airey—Their Triumphant Vindication— Where the 
Blame really lay—Admuitted Necesmty for Large Administrative Reforms 
—Their Gradual Introduction—The Phases through which they have 
passed—Present Arrangements bnefly mdicated 

THE army 1s governed and administered by means of 

a complex and intricate mechanism, which 1s the slow 

growth of time Its constitutional head 1s _ the 

Sovereign of the Realm “The Crown has absolute 

command of the army,” says Lord Kenyon ‘Command, 

preferment, and honour come to the army from the 

Crown,” says another great lawyer “The King and 

not the Commons,” said Lord Hardinge, “1s the 

dispenser of grace and favour and reward to the 
army” Officers and soldiers look ahke to the Crown 
for praise and blame, the former are proverbually 
loyal, the latter on first attestation take the oath of 
allegiance to the reigning monarch, “his heirs and 
assigns ” 

Yet of real tangible control over the army the 

Crown exercises little or none Its power 1s a con- 


stitutional fiction, an authority dwarfed into nothingness 
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by numerous checks and legal balances, the legacy of 
long years of jealous watchfulness from the repre- 
sentatives of the people The Sovereign 1s entrusted 
nominally with the payment of troops, but without the 
consent of Parliament he cannot keep a single soldier 
to pay He must pay them, moreover, out of funds 
actually voted for the purpose, not out of his own 
pocket, nor from private means advanced by loyal 
friends The Crown 1s the sole repository of authority 
and command, it has many prerogatives, but of itself 
can exercise none of them These are delegated to a 
responsible minister, who admimsters them without 
reserve He legalises his Sovereign’s acts, and his 
countersign 1s necessary to give effect to the sign- 
manual of the Crown ‘The constitutional dogma that 
the king can do no wrong throws the onus upon some 
subordinate who can be really and readily called to 
account 

The present organisation of the body militant 
may be taken in at a glance by referring to the 
table on the next page At the top of the tree 
stands the Sovereign , next below, on a grade alone, and 
without rivals and without compeers, ranks the Secretary 
of State for War, under him are three great officers, 
administering each a principal department, all of 
which are 1n some measure co-ordinate and inter- 
dependent, but having peculiar and separate functions 
of ther own ‘These three branches, which I shall 
presently describe more in detail, are—(1) the Miltary 
Department, under the Commander-in-Chief, (2) the 
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Ordnance Department, under the Surveyor-General « of 
the Ordnance, and (3) the Financial, under the Financial 
Secretary Through these his agents the Secretary 
of State, the supreme chief, regulates and controls the 
whole of the military forces of the Crown They 
share his labours and carry out his commands, but 
he and he alone 1s ultimately responsible to the 
nation for every item and every detail, everything 
is in his hands, every branch of administration, every 
question, every point at issue, moneys, movements, 
supplies, drill even, and discipline—the first because 
he 1s above and can give orders to the Commander-in- 
Chief, the second because it 1s he who, with the Judge 
Advocate-General, frames and interprets the Mutiny Act 
and Articles of War 

The measures of centralisation, however, which have 
brought about these results have only come into full 
operation in recent years In the long interval of peace 
before Waterloo and the Crimea, army administration was 
rotten and effete The whole management was vested 
ina number of distinct, independent, and often co-equal 
departments Until 1852 the Home Secretary governed 
the militia, until 1854 the minister responsible to 
Parlhament for army affairs was the Secretary of State 
for War and the Colonies, seated at the Colonial Office, 
but exercising at best a very vague general control, 
which was practically limited to times of war, when 1t 
was his duty to communicate with the general com- 
manding in the field It was his province, however, to 
submit tho te sovereign from the Cabimet the numerical 
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quotas of forces proposed to be maintained and to provide 
for colonial defence Another office of great antiquity 
was that of Secretary-at-War, onginally the king’s 
military scribe, next a financial or ministerial agent of 
subordinate rank, but having a seat in the House But 
it was an aggressive power, claiming more and more 
authority over its fellows, often in a state of antagonism 
with the Board of Ordnance, and arrogating to itself the 
right to represent the Commander-in-Chief whenever that 
office fell vacant The Secretary-at-War was seated at 
the Horse Guards He prepared the army estimates 
and laid them before the House, he had exclusive 
control over all moneys voted, and in all matters of 
finance was superior to the Commander-in-Chief The 
personnel of the largest portion of the army, that of the 
cavalry and infantry, was under the absolute control of 
the Sovereign as represented by the Commander-in-Chief, 
who administered the whole of its patronage, but could 
not initiate or carry out measures involving expenditure 
without the concurrence of the Secretary-at-War <A 
separate department called the Board of Ordnance, and 
presided over by a Master-General, controlled the 
Ordnance , in which term were comprised the scientific 
regiments—the artillery and engineers, that 1s to say— 
the manufacture and custody of warlike stores, the con- 
struction and armament of fortifications, and all the 
scientific appliances of war The Board of Ordnance 
was bound to supply matériel on the requisition of the 
Secretary-at-War, and proportionate contingents of 
artillery and engineers for any field force on the 
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demand of the Commander-in-Chief There were several 
other departments That vitally important branch of 
mulitary organisation, the commussariat, was 1n the hands 
of the Treasury The department had only a semi- 
military character, and financial duties took precedence 
of matters of supply The accounts of any expenditure 
after the money had been spent were audited at 
Somerset House The clothing of the troops was 
managed by a Board of general officers , the Paymaster- 
General distributed the funds which the Secretary-at- 
War provided , the commissioners of Chelsea Hospital 
decided upon the amounts of soldiers’ pensions and paid 
them over, last of all there was an Army and Ordnance 
Medical Department, and for a long time there had been 
two, whereof the head owed a divided allegiance, being 
responsible to the Commander-in-Chief for discrpline and 
to the Secretary-at- War in finance 

These several departments performed their vanous 
functions with sufficient regulanty, they were con- 
scientious, painstaking, industrious, useful according to 
their capacities and their hghts Specious arguments 
of a constitutional kind could be urged m favour of 
their existence To maintain a number of independent 
offices was a safeguard, 1t was urged, a guarantee that 
the best interests of the public were protected One 
branch checked another This, for imstance, was 
entrusted with supply, that expended, a third audited 
accounts But the price paid for the advantage, which 
was perhaps somewhat over-estimated, was administrative 
inefliciency The machine of miltary government as it 
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existed at the-outbreak of the Crimean War was un- 
doubtedly cumbrous, inconvenient, and unserviceable 
The various departments addressed each other by letter, 
interminable correspondence between people who lived 
in neighbouring streets led obviously to delays and 
confusion They were jealous of one another, too, and 
continually wrangling, no central power of suffivient 
authority bemg in existence to peremptorily and 
decisively settle disputes It was well known that at a 
most momentous juncture in 1854 a departmental 
squabble was occupying two important offices to the 
great detriment of the public service Again, it was 
found frequently in practice that the army departments 
competed against each other in the same market, and 
the public purse suffered But most of all were the 
administrative authorities to blame in that they over- 
looked or ignored the fundamental principle of all army 
administration It was forgotten that the first con- 
sideration was the maintenance of the army im an 
efficient condition for war Except for warfare an army 
has no ravson-d'étre at all War is the normal, peace 
the abnormal condition of every fighting machine A 
perverted sense of their true functions gradually took 
possession of many, and especially of the civil depart- 
ments ‘They were half inclined to suppose that the army 
existed for them, not they for the army. Soldiers were 
kept in the background, departmental symmetry was 
considered of far higher importance than readiness 
for mobilisation, than those carefully elaborated 
preparations for commencing, which are quite as 
D2 
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important as the means and appliances for continuiiig 
and concluding a war. These great ends were sub- 
ordinated to petty matters of routine, such as the 
punctual and accurate despatch of “returns” to one 
another, the establishment of precise rules for official 
procedure, the strict observance of inter-departmental 
etiquette With all this there was a painful absence of 
unanimity of action The great national imstitution, to 
which the whole ministered 1n common, was frequently 
and generally ignored Individual departments might 
be animated with the best intentions in the world, but 
they were governed by no leading idea, and resembled 
the energetic musicians of an itinerant band, each 
man of which blows vigorously on his own instrument, 
heedless of the others or of the tune 

The branches of a purely military character only 
strove hard,’ but not always successfully, to combat 
the enervating and deteriorating influences in vogue 
There were practical soldiers at the Board of Ordnance 
and upon the staff of the Commander-in-Chief, who had 
seen service, and to whom the traditions of actual 
warfare meant something still Admitting the value 
of red tape and routine as a means to an end, they 
knew that both might be carnmed too far they saw 
also, and strongly deprecated, the economic reforms 
which were gradually but persistently pushed forward, 
till they threatened to sap the vital strength and 
potential usefulness of the whole army Numerical 
reductions had been followed by reduction in establish- 
ments No large garrisons, no standing or temporary 
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cf#mps were maintained, superior officers had no 
opportunities of becoming practised in handling large 
bodies, staff officers were few and generally without 
much experience in the movements and require- 
ments of troops, the soldiers themselves were lacking 
in the mutual confidence which constant iter- 
course and many facilities for working together alone 
can give Similarly retrenchment, unremitting and 
unsparing, had starved out the subsidiary services, 
which are as breath in the soldier’s nostmls Some 
had been altogether abolished, others reduced to a 
minimum or continued only im an embryonic form 
There was no transport department, no organisation 
for medical services, the commussariat had lapsed 
almost into nonentity because contract seemed a much 
easier and cheaper method of supply So it came to 
pass that the expeditionary army which embarked 
for the East m 1854 was almost entirely unfitted for 
a long and arduous campaign It was composed of 
a number of magnificent units, of isolated battalions, 
the flower of our service, as individual soldiers in- 
comparable, but lke the untwisted strands of a 
hempen rope, quite without the strength and value 
of a united whole. 

In no particular were means more madequate to 
the ends in view than in matters of army supply 
An army which takes the field 1s hke a town which 
grows into great size m a single mght It has the 
same natural appetites and wants, and many others of 
an unusual and artificial kind It 1s nearly helpless of 
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itself, and suffers from the nearly constant proximity 
of an enemy sworn to destroy 1t It must be fed, 
clothed, armed, housed, doctored, or 1t will cease to exist, 
and m none of these indispensable requirements can 
1 itself mimster properly to its own needs. ‘Such 
difficulties as these, which must be faced by those 
who attend to the well-bemg of every army, are 
simplified where the unscrupulous doctrine 1s held 
that war should support war, they are, on the other 
hand, intensified where a nation waging hostilities 
pays its way honestly as it goes This has been 
such an unvarying practice with us that 1t 1s doubtful 
whether we should ever adopt the system of requisitions, 
although that method of puttimg a country under 
contnbution 1s by many deemed inevitable where 
vast armies are in thé field Our supply arrangements, 
again, are likely to be still further complicated by the 
fact that a sea voyage must intervene between the army 
in the field and the ultimate base of supply. The scene 
of operations may be more or less distant, intermediate 
bases of supply may be organised, but to England itself, 
whether remote or near, will every English army when 
campaigning look for the real sinews of war 

Except in name, the supply departments scarcely 
existed 1n 1854 Of Wellington’s admirable commussanat, 
got together with infinite pais and developed from 
rather unpromising materials into a thoroughly efficient 
force, scarcely a vestige remamed The small remnant 
was shorn of half its proper functions, and compelled 
to exercise others quite beyond its province Con- 
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trattors in the neighbourhood of barracks purveyed 
for individual battalions, and supply officers mussed 
altogether the chance of acquiring knowledge of, or 
practice in, the important duties of collection, storage, 
and distribution of supphes Commussariat officers were 
so scarce that they were only to be found in the 
colonies, discharging duties strangely heterogeneous 
and varied JBesides raising, keeping, disbursing public 
moneys, and providing passages by sea and land, these 
treasury subordinates were also at times colonial 
treasurers, naval agents, barrack-masters, and ordnance 
storekeepers The most strenuous efforts made 
when the emergency arose scarcely succeeded in 
bringing a sufficient number together Every available 
man was recalled from foreign service, the half-pay 
list was scanned for those that had still some units 
of work left in them Recruits were sought in the 
public offices and in the Imsh constabulary Many 
others secured had not even these slender qualifications, 
and were mere outsiders having no knowledge or 
experience of any form of official hfe As for the 
subordinate staff, the issuers, clerks, storekeepers, and 
accountants, the rank and file of the department, upon 
whom as the working men its success must in a great 
measure depend, they were in sporting parlance a 
scratch pack, got together anywhere and anyhow— 
from highways and byways, from among custom- 
house understrappers, shopmen, warehousemen, and 
loafers of every description, ‘‘ without time or means 
of testing their capacity or characters, until the head- 
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quarters of the army was glutted with useless, expensive, 
and troublesome civilians, ignorant of their duties, 
incapable of bearmg the effects of climate and exposure, 
and unwilling to submit to the most ordinary laws of 
discipline and subordination ”’* 

That the suffermgs of the army in the first Crimean 
winter were due pnmarily to the muserable collapse 
of the supply and the administrative departments 1s 
a well-known historical fact Over-work contnbuted, 
doubtless, though only in the second place, to the same 
dire result , but over-worked troops can hold out unless 
they are also neglected and under-fed, when they must 
inevitably perish and die The terrible tale of Crimean 
disaster has passed now into the region of history, 
but its details are still fresh in the minds of most of 
us Misfortune intensified mismanagement, the accu- 
mulated horrors of cold, hunger, privations, wounds, 
were rendered a thousandfold worse by the foundering 
of precious store ships m the great gales The 
exigencies of the mulitary situation, the protracted 
siege when the besiegers were themselves surrounded, 
the absolute barrenness of the narrow corner of a 
rocky peninsula in which our armies were imprisoned, 
all these added enormously to the difficulties of supply 
But those directly responsible for 1t cannot be held actually 
blameless The fact remams that a childish adherence 
to unreasonable routine, an utter absence of foresight 
and precaution, above all the painful incapacity of 
the chief functionaries of the department, contributed 
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in "no small measure to the calamities of that dread 
season “ 

A dierce vindictive spimt seized the English nation 
as soon as it realised what had occurred There was a 
loud cry that some one ought mcontinently to be 
hanged <A scapegoat must be found ‘Too angry 
and too sore at heart to weigh phrases or sift out the 
truth, the nation seized at once upon the most promi- 
nent personages, and visited upon them the chief blame 
Upon Lord Raglan, and upon his Quartermaster-General, 
Sir Richard Airey, were poured forth the vials of the 
popular wrath It was determined to arraign and bring 
to judgment these and all other offenders Two com- 
missioners, men of much official and admunistrative 
capacity, but having no experience in the real difficulties 
of war, were constituted into a special court of inquiry 
and despatched at once to the East There was some- 
thmg mndiculous in the mission It savoured rather of 
the Aulic councils of old It pandered im a measure to 
the public agitation at home, while on the spot, where 
the situation was still surrounded with extreme and 
increasing difficulties, 1t tended to harass and dis- 
hearten those responsible for the issue of the campaign 
It was pretty obvious, moreover, that the commissioners 
came out possessed by strong prejudice, and the result 
was a foregone conclusion from the first But they 
blessed, Balaam-like, where they had wished only to 
curse Their report, read now by the hght of wider 
knowledge of the facts, completely exonerates those 
whom it was plamly mtended to condemn Lord 
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Raglan was in no wise answerable for the lamentable 
collapse, still less was his Quartermaster-General From 
the first the Commander of the Forces had foreseen what 
urgent needs must arise, and had pressed again and 
again that they might be forestalled He commanded, 
entreated, stormed, but quite without effect Still less 
could Sir Richard Airey be fairly charged with ad- 
ministrative shortcomings The responsibility as to 
transport and supply no more belonged to him than 
the calculations for the Mautical Almanac or the revision 
of the Book of Common Prayer But he was a man 
of immense personal activity, here, there, and every- 
where always, Lord Raglan’s constant adviser and 
indispensable mght hand, and thus many functions 
were imagined to be his, although he had nothing 
whatever to say to them He found himself im this 
way repeatedly asked to regulate transport and supply, 
to provide for engineermg works, to control the 
hospitals and the medical staff Not that he desired 
to repudiate matters so entirely out of his province, 
whether answerable or not, he attended to all and 
everything that came to his hand to the utmost of his 
ability and power. Whatever charge of narrow-minded 
officialism might be laid at the door of departmental 
officers, no such allegation against Sir Richard Aurey 
or the military staff could have held good They never 
quibbled over forms or played battledore and shuttle- 
cock with duties, they had no thought of stickling for 
barren questions of etiquette, no hankermng after red 
tape and routine, on the contrary, the strong sense 
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of *the head-quarter staff cut through many ad- 
ministrative fordian knots, as when they substituted 
half a edozen words for the intncate and volumimous 
return by which alone in the depths of the dread 
winter of 1854 a shivering soldier before Sebastopol 
could obtain a great-coat from the stores 

“Curses, like chickens,” says the Itahan proverb, 
“come home to roost’’ So 1t was with the open- 
mouthed diatribes against the Crimean officers The 
charges of inefficiency and neglectfulness recoiled upon 
the authonties at home It 1s true, of course, that 
their representatives, the executive officers charged 
with supply upon the spot, were plaimly unequal to 
their colossal task Not one among them rose to 
the occasion, a great emergency for once produced 
no master mind to grapple with it, there was in the 
ranks of the commissariat no spirit of commanding 
genus, or if such existed, 16 was among the junuors, 
and he was unable to raise his head above the 
ruck of his fellows Nevertheless, the efforts of 
all were so unsparing and unceasing, that in their 
failure they deserved pity rather than blame They 
were the victims of a vicious system, its obvious 
and visible exponents, and as such open to attack , 
but 1t was that system itself, and its chiefs at 
home, not its agents at a distance, that were to 
be censured and condemned ‘The bureaucratic cir- 
cumlocution of the diverse departments in London 
was mainly answerable for the chaos which reigned 
in the Cmmea These contmually hindered and 
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impeded the public service Instead of grease they 
supplied gravel, the wheels which should have moved 
smoothly and readily suffered from fnction and rust. 
Hundreds of cases might be quoted wherein they 
were guilty of the most culpable procrastination. 
Demands and requisitions for indispensable neces- 
saries, although forwarded home betimes, were pigeon- 
holed, to be complied with tardily or not noticed at 
all 

Thus the urgent need for some regular transport 
organisation had been strongly put forward by Lord 
Raglan, in June, 1854, 1¢ had been again and again 
recommended, no fewer than six times, each time with 
increasing cogency, yet the Land Transport Corps did 
not exist even in embryo fill nearly twelve eventful 
months had shipped away To meet this same necessity 
for adequate transport, two thousand tons of compressed 
hay were demanded from England in September, just 
after the Alhes landed m the Crimea The local 
forage was chopped straw, too bulky to be conveyed 
by sea, and hence the demand for the hay The 
first requisition was sent home in September, 1854 
Six renewed applications were made within the two 
following months, in proof of the urgency of the 
demand, and yet this demand was not complied with 
till the followmg June Meanwhile, it was the want 
of forage alone, the want of food for them, that 1s 
to say, which prevented thousands of draught animals 
from being brought up to the Crimea from neighbouring 
places where they were held in waiting, and this at 
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a time when-every additional four-footed animal before 
Sebastopol might have saved the life of at least one 
human being Lord Raglan saw that the supply of fresh 
bread would be an inestimable boon, and he asked for a 
floating steam bakery Seven full months elapsed before 
it was supphed On the 28th November, 1854, the 
Quartermaster-General sent to England requisitions for 
100 hospital marquees, 3,000 bell tents, 7,000 camp 
kettles, with spades, shovels, picks, felling-axes, saws, 
nose-bags, reaping-hooks, in proportion No reply what- 
ever was received to these demands until the 18th Apml, 
1855, and then came a letter seeking to fix the blame 
upon dilatory contractors, as though an order for a 
number of articles of camp equipment “with all the 
resources of London and England, could not be executed 
without a delay of several months ”’* 

The fact was, while the army before Sebastopol was 
thus suffermg unheard-of privations, the departments 
at home, from long disuse and the enervating effects 
of a long-practised system of retrenchments, were quite 
unequal to the huge task which had suddenly been im- 
posed upon them The great offices were for the most 
part hke Augean stables At the Board of Ordnance, 
m the absence of the Master-General, Lord Raglan, 
the members squabbled among themselves as to which 
should be the most worthy, and forgot their duties 
towards the troops in the field No provision was 
made for the supply of warm clothing, of the materials 
to build huts, of the new and deservedly superior 
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Minié rifle What tools were issued had proved to 
be of an inferior descnption—axes that would ‘not 
cut, and bill-hooks that broke, while there was only 
a limited quantity to be got, even of these. No steps 
were taken to organise the sea transport services. 
Cargoes were shipped anyhow, and were mixed up— 
vessels despatched to Balaclava direct went .to one 
or other of the hospitals on the Asiatic coast, part 
to be unloaded here, part there, and yet on arrival 
16 was not known where the particular lot wanted 
was stowed, so that as often .as not 1t was carned 
past the port of disembarkation, or left behind at 
another The medical department, serving many 
masters, was hardly answerable for failure, but there 
was no attempt made to provide~ hospital ships till 
well on into the winter, and they were utterly neglected 
when actually set gomg The Treasury again, when 
responsible for the commissariat,” thought less of 
insisting upon the purchase and issue of fresh or 
preserved vegetables to the troops than of carrying 
on a correspondence with the Commuissary-General on 
the spot, filled “with ingenious arguments on the 
volatile aroma of the berry, and the Turkish mode 
of packing coffee ’’* 

It was the dehberate opimon of a Parhamentary 
Committee, which sat dumng the war, that the home 
Administration was to blame It had undertaken 
an expedition without adequate information as to 
the amount of the enemy’s forces, or the opposition 
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it was likely fo encounter in the Cmmea ‘“ They 
hoped and expected that the expedition would be 
immediately successful, and as they did not foresee 
the probability of a protracted struggle, they made no 
provision for a winter campaign What was planned 
and undertaken without sufficient information was 
conducted without sufficient care and forethought. 
This conduct on the part of the administration was the 
first and chief cause of the calamities which befell our 
army ”’* 

The exposure of these glaring defects established 
conclusively the necessity for drastic reform One 
important change had indeed preceded the war In 
the summer of 1854, a fourth Secretary of State 
had been appointed: to take sole charge of the War 
Department, the duties of which were henceforth 
wholly divorced from those of the Colomal Mimster 
This new functionary assumed also a certain control, 
still more nominal than real, over the whole of the 
administrative branches, which nevertheless continued 
to exist 1m a separate and more or less independent 
form The march of events, however, was irresistible 
The imcompetence and inefficiency of the civil depart- 
ment, as then constituted, became more and more 
apparent, and it was soon understood that their doom 
was sealed. First of all, at the close of this same year, 
1854, the Treasury surrendered the commissariat into 
the hands of the new War Minister The latter 
absorbed next the whole of the financial operations for 
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the army, replacing the Secretary-at-War, who then-and 
there ceased to exist. Now the Board of Ordnance, a 
time-honoured institution, centuries old, with great 
traditions of prestige and power, also disappeared, and 
the War Minister took charge of 1ts civil duties, leaving 
the military functions to the Commander-in-Chief 
Presently the Board of General Officers for Army 
Clothing ceased to exist, so did the Army Medical 
Department as a distinct and dependent office Last 
of all the responsibilities of audit were transferred from 
Somerset House to auditors seated at the War Depart- 
ment, who were, however, answerable to the Com- 
missioners of Audit ‘To carry on the duties under the 
new arrangement, Somerset House sent a number of 
its clerks to the War Department, which from that 
date assumed the title of the War Office, by which 11% is 
still known 

But the work was still far from complete To 
secure complete symmetry and unification much 
required to be done Departmental changes, often 
partial and tentative at best, but tending always towards 
the concentration of power and authority into the hands 
of one man, continued to be made year after year 
Committees, parhamentary or private, sat perpetually, 
considering the best method of conducting public 
business Offices were abolished, reconstituted, and re- 
christened Details of duties were continually changed 
This branch was charged with new, that restored to old 
functions New officials were called into existence: 
inspectors of schools, directors of education, secretaries 
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for military corgespondence, inspectors of volunteers, 
superintendents of barracks, now the Treasury resumed 
financial control of the commiussariat, now gave 1t back 
to the War Office, now the Inspector-General of 
Fortifications took post at the Horse Guards, anon he 
went back to Pall Mall After some years had elapsed 
a tremendous effort was made to reorgamise the 
commissanat, broadly understood as comprehending all 
matters of transport and every kind of supply, and the 
year 1868 saw the erection of the colossal department 
of ‘‘Contiol,” of which a more detailed account will be 
given in a later page Throughout the whole period, 
moreover, a movement consistent and unvarying 
agitated for the more cordial and complete recognition 
of the supremacy of the Secretary of State, by the 
purely military or the professional element in the 
machine of army admunistration 

The Parhamentary Committee on Military Organisa- 
tion which sat in 1860 had been specially directed to report 
whether the Commander-in-Chief was sufficiently under 
the control of the Secretary of State for War The 
reply, based on searching investigation, was to the effect 
that, theoretically at least, this control was absolute 
and undoubted It was frankly acknowledged by the 
person most concerned The Duke of Cambridge, 
speaking as Commander-in-Chief, was most loyal in 
his expressions of submission and subordination He 
recognised the authority of the Secretary of State as 
paramount at all times All matters of grave importance 
were referred to him The Secretary of State was 
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always cognisant of and might or might not appiove 
of the movements and distribution of troops His con- 
currence was sought in the bestowal of great commands, , 
if any difference of opinion arose the final decision rested 
with him In regard to first appointments, of which the 
Commander-in-Chief was supposed to have the exclusive 
patronage, the list of names was submitted to the Queen 
through the Secretary of State, who might mterpose a 
veto if he pleased The Duke of Cambridge quoted as 
a plain proof that the Commander-in-Chief must submit 
to the War Minister the fact that although he (His 
Royal Highness) had demurred to the principle of 
selection for regimental lieutenant-colonelcies, when he 
was informed that the plan could not be abandoned he 
felt that he had no alternative but to carry the views of 
the Government, as expressed by the Secretary of State, 
into effect In matters of discipline, again, which 
naturally were the peculiar provintce of the mulitary 
chief, the civil minister, as superior, admitted his full 
habihty Harl Grey, as Secretary for War, declared 
himself responsible for the abuse of the power to flog as 
a military punishment, he mterfered also, and issued 
his own orders as to the wearing of bayonets by soldiers 
in the London streets. Lord Panmure laid 1t down as 
a rule that the Secretary of State could, 1f he thought 
fit, enforce his ideas concernimg discipline upon the 
Commander-in-Chief, even when the latter was disposed 
to differ or demur. Mr Sidney Herbert, speaking on 
the subject, said that the subordination of the latter 
was a constitutional necessity And, again, ‘“‘ whatever 
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yomay put into a formal patent, the Minister who holds 
the purse-strings of the army, and who represents the 
House of Commons, will always have the power in his 
hands ”’ 

There was no conflict of opimion, therefore, no 
hesitation whatever as to the relations between the 
military and civil chief Every one was agreed as to 
which was the most worthy Constitutional doctrme 
and professional usage concurred in giving the palm to 
the War Minister His superiority was not to be denied, 
and yet the control he exercised was an abstract control, 
more than nominal perhaps, but scarcely obvious to all 
Appearances were against it The two departments 
kept up a distinct state of their own, they dwelt apart, 
in magnificent buildings, whereof the Horse Guards 
from antiquity and architectural effect had the best of 
it by far Their dealings were carmed on _ perforce 
mainly by correspondence, and the despatch of business 
was greatly hindered thereby This _ separation, 
although but a few streets divided them, led to the 
continuance of that dual government which was felt to 
be a fatal blot upon the whole system and greatly 
Injunious to the public service Divided action was not 
the only evil that followed therefrom , 1t produced also 
a certain antagonism on the part of military men 
against the supremacy of the civil power Yet the only 
measure that could effectually end this state of affairs 
was delayed year after year The ruling authorities 
seemed to shrink from so sweeping a change as the 
removal of the Commander-in-Chief, with his archives, 
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his officers, and his clerks, bodily from Whitehalf to 
Pall Mall 

Meanwhile many suggestions and many schemes 
for reorganisation, all more or less plausible, were put 
forward as time passed Some admunistrators eagerly 
advocated the establishment of a Board to control all 
military affairs, to be presided over by the Secretary 
of State for War It was felt by this section that 
the military element did not enter sufficiently into the 
governing body, and they would have surrounded 
the cabinet minister with a number of skilled and 
experienced professional advisers But a Board as an 
instrument of administration 1s open to many objections 
Instead of concentrating responsibility it breaks 1¢ up 
and distributes 1t afresh ‘‘ Boards are screens,” says" 
Bentham , “what the Board does 1s the act of nobody, 
and nobody can be made to answer for it” Boards, 
he considers, are not a fit imstrument for executive 
business The machinery of a Board, moreover, 1s 
cumbrous, its operations uncertain, 1t works well only 
when its chairman 1s an autocrat, a self-rehant strong 
man who ignores his colleagues, and acts as if 
responsible alone A council, another system where a 
statesman as supreme was to be advised and assisted 
by soldiers, was but a modified form of Board, and 
equally to be condemned The nearest approach to 
a satisfactory solution of the difficult problem was 
the method proposed by Mr Sydney Herbert, wherein 
the cential authority presided over several co-ordinate 
but inter-dependent departments, a system closely 
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approximating to that which actually exists at the 
present time 

It was not, however, till 1870, a year memorable in 
history as marking the collapse of a great mulitary 
neighbour who had too long and too studiously lived in 
a fool’s paradise, that the last great effort was made to 
secure for our army a thoroughly symmetrical administra- 
tion §=In that year an Act known as the War Office Act, 
followed by several Oiders in Council having the same 
object in view, was passed, and brought about the 
complete fusion and unification of the several component 
parts It was now laid down distinctly and definitely 
that the Secretary of State was to assume supreme 
control direct and indirect over every detail in the whole 
machine of administration Now at length forcible 
hands were laid upon the Commander-in-Chief, and the 
transfer from the Horse Guards to the War Office so 
long contemplated was actually made * Henceforth the 
subordination of the professional element would be 
unmistakable, the civil authority became obviously 
paramount At the same time a thorough revision of 
the whole of the duties of the office was decreed and 
carried into effect The actual administration was to be 
divided between three great officers, the Commander-in- 
Chief, the Financial Secretary, and the Surveyor- 
General of the Ordnance Each was to be supreme 


* It 1s rumoured that, although exiled from their ancient seat in Whitehall, 
the Horse Guards authortics still cherish a hope that they may somo day return 
thither So Spanish historians gravely assert that the Moors expelled from 
Granada are firmly convinced that they will yet again posscss their beloved city 
The re-entry of the one secms just as probable as that of the other 
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within his own branch, and mght or might not be 
members of Parhament JBesides them a central depart- 
ment governed by the under Secretaries of State took 
charge of constitutional matters and other peculiar 
functions, while all alke rendered homage to the 
Secretary of State for War as ultimate arbiter and 
supreme chief 

I shall proceed im the two followmg chapters to 
describe n detail the composition of the various offices, 
and their method of working, but it may be as well to 
specify bnefly at once the duties and responsibilities 
of each 

To the Commander-in-Chief the new Act gave no 
new powers, nor did it abrogate any of the old He 
was still charged with the discipline of the whole of the 
regular forces, with their distribution, in other words 
with the stations they should occupy and the propor- 
tions of the several arms at each The same authonty 
extended also to all reserve forces when actually called 
out and embodied for military service He was 
responsible for the professional traiming of all, for the 
enlistment of recruits into the regular army and their 
discharge therefrom or from the regular reserAes He 
had thus under his orders the whole of the combatant 
personnel He was permitted also to retain the 
patronage for all first appomtments, and was responsible 
that fit and proper persons were selected for the Queen’s 
Commissions, promotion came also within his province, 
the bestowal of staff appomtments too, of commands 
except the very highest, and generally of all mulitary 
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honours and rewards. He had yet again nearly un- 
limited power to surround himself and fill the chief 
appointments at the Horse Guards with men of his own 
choosing, he decided upon questions of dress and equip- 
ment, he could revise and alter general regulations, and 
last of all he could mtroduce and make the rule such 
new method of great manceuvres or of ordinary drill as 
might seem good in his own eyes 

The second great officer, the Surveyor-General of the 
Ordnance, was entrusted with the control of the 
whole of the civil administrative departments, and 
had all matériel, stores warlike and various, under his 
immediate charge A number of important subordinates 
to be hereafter detailed saw to the different services, 
and, under him, provided, held, and issued all manner of 
supplies to all branches of army and reserve forces 
These included such items as food, forage, fuel, hght» 
clothing, arms, accdutrements, munitions of war, and the 
thousand other indispensable stores needful to minister 
to the wants of the army, a monster multitudinous and 
ever necessitous, whether 1n the field or at home Yet 
more, the Surveyor-General had charge of all barracks, he 
saw to the transport of troops by sea or land, to the 
provision of proper means of locomotion for supplies 
whether 1n peace or war, and last of all 1t was his 
bounden duty to exercise a strict supervision over the 
moneys spent by his subordinates, and to exact from all 
a minute and accurate account 

Finally the Financial Secretary, as his name imphes, 
was to be the General Cashier He prepared the Army 
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Estimates and laid them before the House of Commons, 
and was subsequently responsible for the appropriation, 
account, and audit of all sums voted thereon He 
was to issue warrants for payments, and advise the 
Secretary on all questions of disbursement, whether 
upon pay, retired pay, or pension, in every war upon 
every item of expenditure, whether for the army or for 
the reserves 


CHAPTER III 


ITS MILITARY MACHINERY 


The Commander-in Chief—His Functions and Duties—By whom assisted— 
The Adjutant-General, Quartermaster-Genoral, and Miltary Secretary— 
Their Origin and Duties described—The Subdivision of Duties under each 
Head—The recently established Intelligence Department—Staff Officers 
generally throughout the Service—How obtained—The old haphazard 
Process as shown 1n tho Selection of the Crimean Staff—The Staff College 
System which has replaced 1t—The Mcasure of Success already achieved 
by it, and 1ts Alumni—What remains to be done—The ideal Chief of the 
Staff 

Tue office of Commander-in-Chief 1s one of no great 

antiquity, and dates back only to the close of last 

century Before that period the sovereigns were their 
own Commanders-in-Chief, delegating their powers 
occasionally to general officers of standing when 
compelled themselves to be absent from the realm, but 
ultimately resuming and retaimg authonty and 
control Many attempts were made to establish the 
office, but until 1793 quite without success  Parlia- 
ment looked askance , 1t was objected that to entrust 
any one man, other than the constitutional sovereign, 
with the executive command of the army, of half the 
coercive power of the State that 1s to say, mght prove 
dangerous to the lhberties of the Realm By-and-by 
the necessity for the appointment was admitted, but not 
in time of peace Then it came to be understood that 
it would be better for the army that the functions of 


patronage and promotion should be removed beyond the 
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sphere of political interference Some one should 
command the army who was not responsible to Parlia- 
ment, officers might then look for preferment im 
reward of merit, and not as gained by the pressure 
of political friends In 17938, therefore, when war 
was declared with France, General Lord Amherst was 
nominated to act as Commander-in-Chief He was 
succeeded two years later by the Duke of York, and 
since then the post has been held either by some prince 
of the blood royal who has made the army his pro- 
fession, or by some eminent soldier who has gained 
honours and advancement by his services in_ the 
field 

From the first, the Commander-in-Chief was 
assisted 1n the discharge of his administrative duties by 
three principal Staff Officers, the Adjutant-General, the 
Quartermaster-General, and the Mhalitary Secretary 
The two first named appointments were of elder creation 
than his own, both having existed for years as Staff 
Officers to the Sovereign himself 

The Adjutant-General had his prototype in the 
ancient Sergeant-Mayjor-General, an officer of much 
dignity and importance, whose chief charge was to set 
the order of battle For this purpose he received 
details or statements of the strength of horse and foot, 
and assigned to each their proper place in the lime, 
appointing also the forlorn hope, which stood always in 
advance, and serving himself with 1t in the forefront, so 
as to lead the battle As time passed the Sergeant- 
Major was merged into the Adjutant-General, and his 
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functions were enlarged gradually till they included 
all matters connected with drill and discipline and the 
promulgation of orders 

The Quartermaster-General was onginally of far 
less consequence, and for a long time had no military 
authority He was called in ancient times the “ Chief 
Harbinger ,” 1t was his especial duty to precede the 
army to poimts of concentration or muster, and calling 
before him the chief men, obtain full information of 
the amount of available accommodation in the town 
This he followed up by a close inspection, and having 
made all arrangements, upon the arrival of the forces 
he allotted to each according to their rank and 
character the quarters they should occupy Similarly, 
when the army was to go under canvas, he attended 
the High Marshal when selecting the site of the 
encampment, and when choice had been made, remained 
upon the ground to indicate to each company, as it 
marched in, the tents prepared for it He was 
charged also with the maintenance of order among the 
camp-followers, but not until the commencement of 
the present century did it come withm his province 
to arrange for the embarkation or movement of 
troops 

Neither Adjutant-General nor Quartermaster- 
General in their earlier days was necessarily an officer 
of high rank, a warrant of Queen Anne, dated 1711, 
gave them only the brevet of colonel, and Symes tells 
us that general officers objected to take the Duke 
of Marlborough’s orders through Lord Cadogan, then 
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Quartermaster-General, because he was so junior in 
rank At the time of Lord Ambherst’s appointment 
as Commander-in-Chief, the Adjutant-General occupiel 
two rooms as his office, m Crown Street, Westminster, 
and the Quartermaster-General one room at the War 
Office—both officers acting under the Secretary-at- 
War * 

The third staff officer, the Miltary Secretary, did not 
exist as such before Lord Amherst’s time Previously, 
as has been already said, the Secretary-at-War per- 
formed the duties for the Sovereign, but long before 
1793 he had assumed other ¥onstitutional and political 
functions Lord Amherst, therefore, in 1795 secured 
the services of a War Office clerk to act in this capacity, 
who was replaced by Colonel Brownrigg when the Duke 
of York became Commander-in-Chief 

Except im one respect the three great sections 
of staff service remain unchanged to this day The 
status of the Quartermaster-General has been so far 
lowered that he has been brought more directly under 
the authority of his colleague the Adjutant-General 
This arrangement has been in the nature of a com- 
promise Ardent mulitary reformers have long and 
persistently advocated the paramount necessity for the 
appoimtment of a Chief of the Staff—fo the appoint- 
ment, that 1s to say, of a single supreme staff officer, 
the immediate lieutenant of the Commander-in-Chief, and 
in rank admittedly superior to all other staff subordi- 
nates and assistants Reasons not sufficiently obvious 


* Clode, u 340 
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have so far prevented the adoption of this principle in 
its entirety It may be that the conservative spirt, 
which 1s known to reign with unabated strength im the 
breasts of certain august personages in high place, has so 
far prevailed that the reform has been only partially 
carried out, possibly a certain and not altogether in- 
excusable tenderness for a time-honoured title has 
retained the designation of Adjutant-General, in pre- 
ference to such a new-fangled exotic as that of Chief 
of the Staff But although the old nomenclature 
continues unchanged, the relative positions of the two 
officers have been unmistakably altered Only a vestige 
of the old dependence remains Except for routine 
working, the department of the Quartermaster-General 1s 
now subordinated to that of the Adjutant-General or 
quasi-Chief of the Staff 

The functions of these three principal staff officers, 
stated in general terms, are as follow — 

1 The Adjutant-General is charged with drill, disci- 
pline, numbers, equipment, and the promulgation of 
orders 

u The Quarte:master-General, with the collection 
of intelligence, and the movements, marches, embarka- 
‘tion, and quartering of troops 

mut The Military Secretary, with appointments, pro- 
motions, honours, and rewards 

I And first as to the Adjutant-General Seven 
sections or subdivisions, each under the control of a 
military staff officer of standing and _ experience, 
assisted by a varying number of civilan clerks, 
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divide amongst them the duties of the Adjutdnt- 
General’s Office 

Subdivision A is presided over by the Deputy* 
Adjutant-General, the second senior of the whole office, 
and is held at this moment by an officer of the rank of 
heutenant-general in the army Its functions and 
duties are varied in the extreme Here are prepared 
and hence are issued all general orders for the good 
governance of the service, it takes charge of the 
posting of officers on promotion or appointment, records 
their services, grants them leave of absence, provides 
their passages to stations beyond the seas, 1t arranges 
guards of honour and state ceremonials, decides upon 
and notifies to those entitled to know “the word” or 
countersign for the day, 1t protects the nghts of regi- 
ments in regard to honours and distinctions, receives 
confidential reports from divisional generals and briga- 
diers, returns also of the numerical strength of the 
army and its distmbution, 16 prepares regiments and 
detachments for embarkation, arranges for the mobilisa- 
tion of troops for peace manceuvres or real war, transfers 
soldiers to and from the army reserve, 1t issues orders 
to keep troops in barracks during the election of mem- 
bers of Parhament, it notifies all staff and other 
appointments, and has, besides the nomination 


* The titles of Deputy, Assistant, and Deputy-Assistant are remnants of the 
days when sinecures flourished, when nepotism, court-favour, or cash gained 
&@ man a place he was too idle or too incompetent to fill, and another had to 
perform the duties as deputy Hence, as Baron Dupin observes, “it became 
customary to give the title of Deputy to every person who served immediately 
under the orders of the head of a department ”’ 
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of ° regimental ~ bandmasters and charge of the 
School of Music, a host of muscellaneous minor 
questions to decide, too numerous to particularise 
in detail 

Subdivision B has a narrower scope , its chief 1s only 
a Deputy-Assistant Adjutant-General, and its duties are 
mainly in connection with the discharges of all soldiers 
except those sent about their business as incorrigible 
characters But here also soldiers’ furloughs are noted, 
the transfer of individuals from regiment to regiment at 
their own request, the promotion of non-commissioned 
officers, and the disposal of offenders on their release 
from prison 

Subdivision C, under an Assistant Adjutant-General, 
is the tailor’s department, the office in which are decided 
all matters of the clothing and equipment of troops A 
heterogeneous collection of garments, of head-gear and 
accoutrements, of saddlery and small arms, meet the eye 
of all who visit this Assistant Adjutant-General in his 
own private room But other important branches of the 
military service are also administered here The dnill- 
book 1s prepared here, and all tactical changes to be 
hereafter introduced in the system of manceuvre are 
fully discussed and considered 1n this office before they 
become law Horses and nding establishments, gym- 
nasia, musketry struction, instruction mm field works 
and surveying, are supervised in this subdivision, and 
its chief 1s responsible also for all correspondence con- 
nected with war medals and good conduct medals, and 
with the management of the administrative corps, of 
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military police, of pioneers, armourer sergeants, master 
tailors, and staff clerks 

The principal and most :mportant functions of Sub- 
division D, which has also an Assistant Adjutant- 
General at 1ts head, 1s the discipline of the army, and as 
such it examines and decides upon all questions con- 
nected with courts-martial, with army deserters, with 
the discharges of soldiers with ignominy for felony or 
serious misconduct It controls also a branch of mili- 
tary education which bears directly upon disciplinary 
efficiency, and manages all examinations for promotion, 
controls the Staff College and the system of garrison 
instruction, which provides teachers and classes at all 
stations for officers anxious for self-improvement For 
the same reason, although connected more indirectly 
with discipline, this subdivision has to do with all claims 
against officers and soldiers, and with all the affairs of 
regimental bands or of officers’ or sergeants’ messes 

Of the three remaiming subdivisions, that labelled E 
deals with recruiting under an Inspector-General, whose 
province extends also over all recruits who abscond, all 
apprentices who enlist fraudulently to escape their 
indentures, and generally over all re-engagements for 
additional terms of service JF 1s the artillery sub- 
division, which, under a Deputy Adjutant-General with 
two assistants, disposes of all military questions affecting 
the Royal Regiment of Artillery, a force which numbers 
no less than 1,386 officers and 32,836 men, and 
Subdivision G acts similarly for the corps of Royal 
Engineers 
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Six other branches besides that of the Quartermaster- 
General, of which I shall treat presently at greater 
length, recognise the supremacy of the Adjutant-General, 
and may be referred to here 

The first of these 1s the Department of Mulitary 
Education, seated not at the War Office, but at the 
Gun-house, St James’s Park, controlled by a Duirector- 
General, with an assistant, and having a general super- 
vision of all matters scholastic and educational Under 
this head fall naturally army schools of all categories, 
regimental or battery, for officers or men, charitable, 
scientific, or preliminary Among these may be counted 
the Royal Miltary -Asylum at Chelsea, the Royal 
Hibernian School in the Phoenix Park, Dublin, Wool- 
wich Academy, Sandhurst College, the Staff College, 
and the Artillery Advanced Class In addition to these 
several institutions, the Director-General takes charge 
of all hbranes, of the garnson instruction from an edu- 
cational pomt of view, controls all examumations, final 
or periodical, at the various schools, and those necessary 
pnor to the promotion of officers or their appomtment 
to certain posts upon the staff 

A second important section is that of the Inspector- 
General of Auxihary Forces, who has two Assistant 
Adjutants-General to help him, and a confidential 
clerk Huis work 1s subdivided under three heads— 
the first has a general charge of all constitutional and 
military subjects connected with our auxiliaries and 
reserves, the second is the mulitia subdivision, which 
controls the militia, the yeomanry, enrolled pensioners, 
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and army reserve; the third has charge of the volun- 
‘ teers, being bound to provide them with adjutants, 
sergeants instructors, and permanent staff, and having 
supervision also of all schools of instruction for officers 
of the auxihary forces 

The Inspector-General of Artillery is, as his name 
indicates, charged with the imspection of all artillery 
in England and Scotland, he has an office at Pall 
Mall, but he is contimually on the move, returning 
only to town to make his periodical reports through 
the Adjutant-General to the Commander-in-Chief The 
Chaplain-General from the War Office controls the 
chaplains of all denominations, ‘the Roman Catholic 
and Presbyterian as well as those of the Established 
Church, and a Principal Vetermary Surgeon, having 
an office in Victoria Street, manages the affairs of his 
own branch Last, but not least, the Army Medical 
Department, no longer, as of old, a separate and distinct 
establishment, but directly under the Commander-in- 
Chief, although seated at an office in Whitehall Yard, 
has grown into an important and extremely well- 
organised branch of military administration It has 
as its chief a Dnurector-General, and under him are 
three Surgeons-General as heads of 1ts three principal 
branches—the Medical, the Statistical, and the Sanitary 
The first or Medical subdivision deals with all cor- 
respondence connected with medical subjects, with 
estimates, medical Boards, with appoimtments, pro- 
motions, and record of service of all medical officers, 
with the medical examination of recruits, with hospital 
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diets, the medical histories of soldiers, and private 
practitioners’ bills The Statistical branch, as its name 
implies, collects and records the experience of army 
medical officers in all parts of the world, by which 
means an immense amount of valuable information 
is got together The third subdivision, the Sanitary, 
is concerned with the healthiness, or otherwise, of 
barracks and camps, improvement in the ventilation 
and sanitation of old buildings, the supervision with 
regard to these points of others in process of erection, 
the quality and quantity of the soldier’s food, the effect 
of various articles of clothing and equipment upon his 
general health, and with every item connected with 
his hygienic condition 

II Although subordinated to the Adjutant-General, 
at least nomimally, the duties of the Quartermaster- 
General—as he 1s now styled, simply, and no longer 
“to the Forces”—continue to be peculiarly his own, 
but these duties being more essentially such as are 
properly discharged in time of war, a small peace 
establishment suffices for all One Assistant and one 
Deputy-Assistant Quartermaster-General are at present 
his only subordinates at the War Office itself, and the 
three divide among them the responsibilities of keeping 
the roster or register of regiments for service abroad, 
of moving, embarking, quartering, and billeting troops 
“Routes,” or marching orders, are issued by the 
Quartermaster-General’s people, and these are one of 
the last vestiges of the old jealousy of the military 
power It was said by the Duke of Wellington that 

F 2 
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the Commander-in-Chief of himself had not authority 
to send a corporal’s guard from London to Windsor, 
and this was undoubtedly true The march of any 
body of troops, great or small, was forbidden without 
the warrant of the Secretary of State, who, upon an 
application, issued the necessary “routes” The 
practice still holds, but the warrants are signed in 
blank, and suffered to remain in the custody of the 
Quartermaster-General, to be filled up and made use 
of as required In addition to the foregoing, all 
military questions connected with barracks, hospitals, 
and canteens come under the Quartermaster-General , 
he controls also the allowances of fuel and light, has 
charge of regimental cooks and kitchens, of army 
signalling and telegraphy, and provides for soldiers’ 
wives and their familes But the eighth and last 
section of the duties of the department, which com- 
prises all subjects of a strategical and topographical 
character, 1s perhaps the most important and useful 
to the army at large These duties are confided now 
to a newly-created branch, styled the Intelligence 
Department, which 1s located at Adair House, St 
James's Square, under a Deputy Quartermaster-General, 
who has one assistant and six deputy-assistants to 
help him Their labours extend—(1) to the preparation 
and maintenance of all information which bears upon 
the defences of the Empire, the efficiency of its armed 
elements, and the methods by which they can best 
be mobilised and turned to account, (2) to the collection 
and registry 1m a comprehensive and easily attaimable 
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form all faots relating to the condition of foreign 
countries from a military point of view, ther mulitary 
resources, military topography, the strength, character, 
and value of the armies they maintam—and to secure 
this information the Intelligence Office 1s in direct 
and constant communication with our military attachés 
in foreign countries , (3) the charge of maps, plans, and 
charts which generals and others would require in the 
event of an army taking the field , and (4) the translation 
of foreign documents, with all literary and library 
business outside and beyond the routine work of that 
class conducted within the War Office itself 

The Intelligence Department 1s but a few years old, 
yet it has performed already a vast quantity of the most 
meritorious work Over and above the archives of a 
private and confidential character which 1t has amassed, 
the secrets of which will never be known beyond the | 
heads of departments, 1t has through its officers issued a 
number of professional manuals, which have and must 
long contnbute beneficially to the educational improve- 
ment of the service, it has given valuable assistance to 
the military authorities, and by judicious advice, based 
upon painstaking calculations and earnest inquiry, has 
paved the way to the introduction of many salutary 
changes in organisation, and to increased ease and 
symmetry in the working of the administrative machine 

III The last grand division 1s that of the Miltary 
Secretary. Hus functions are more essentially of a con- 
fidential character Appointed by the Commander-in- 
Chief, and holding his post during that officer's pleasure 
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or tenure of office, the Military Secretary has charge of 
all matters private and personal in regard to officers 
generally. There are two subdivisions or branches, 
over each of which an Assistant Mhalitary Secretary 
presides. The first has especial control of all honours, 
brevet promotions, or other rewards bestowed upon com- 
batant officers for distinguished service in the field, of 
all appointments to the staff or to regimental commands; 
it has the custody of, and takes 1n hand, all correspond- 
ence concerning the annual confidential reports upon 
officers, and 1s the court to which all officers who feel 
aggrieved, or who have claims, individually appeal The 
second subdivision manages under the Commander-in- 
Chief all first appomtments, all subsequent exchanges, 
promotions, or retirements, sifts the candidates for ad- 
mission to the two Miltary Colleges at Woolwich and 
Sandhurst respectively, and more particularly—the 
officer in charge having been selected for his post from 
among those who have Indian experience—the business 
of the Indian Staff Corps, and generally all affairs in 
which Indian officers are directly or indirectly concerned 

I have now described, and I hope 1n sufficient detail, 
the composition and working of the Head-quarter Staff, 
the central and chief controlling military authority, 
which governs the whole army at large The same 
system, the same method of procedure, but on a scale 
proportionate to the varymg circumstances of the case, 
holds good for every fractional force, every unit of 
command above regimental, that 1s to say, m every 
garrison or military district at home or abroad dunng 
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peace, in every field army or expedition dumng war, 
general officers, representatives of the Commander-in- 
Chief, have at their mght hand as instruments various 
categories of staff officers, who approximately and 
naturally to a less important extent, discharge the 
same functions as their comrades and seniors in Pall 
Mall Thus every independent force engaged in active 
operations would have its Chief of the Staff, under him 
there would be Adjutants and Quartermasters-General, 
under them deputies and assistants for the various 
duties of the staff Agaim, every corps and every 
division would have, and wherever in existence actually 
has, 1ts quota of staff officers, the brigade even has its 
Brigade-Major, who unites in himself the duties of all 
These officers of all degrees, taken broadly, constitute 
what is called the General Staff, and as the General 
Staff with us 1s a somewhat peculiar institution, as 1t 
has passed through several strongly marked phases in 
recent years, as it differs greatly from similar bodies in 
other armies, and as it 1s still open to improvement and 
change, I shall pause here to discuss and describe it at 
some length 

The staff 1s to our army what oil is to a machine, a 
means of reducing friction and of keeping the whole in 
easy working gear. Generals in command of bodies of 
troops have complex duties to perform, they must control 
the movements of their forces, and secure by every pre- 
caution their physical efficiency as a fghtmmg weapon 
But they cannot, humanly speaking, of themselves 
compass all, they cannot be ubiquitous, nor can they 
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attend to every detail To supplement and represent 
them on all occasions, to speak for them, calculate for 
them, act for them, are duties that fall upon the staff. 
When a staff officer gives orders it is the General he 
serves, and not himself, who speaks, his General, and 
not himself, 1s responsible for everything he does The 
staff officer, agai, 1s behind the scenes He knows, or ° 
ought to know, the mind of his master, his views, his 
difficulties, his intentions If he be thoroughly 1mbued 
with his responsibilities, and alive to their importance, 
he can render services of the most valuable description 
Conversely, if he be incapable, misfortune, perhaps ruin, 
will overtake the force to which he 1s attached Where 
the staff 1s inefficient, as has been well said, “the men 
will be badly fed and over-worked, columns will go 
astray, and there will be useless marching and counter- 
marching, the enemy’s movements will be effected 
without your knowledge, and, when the shock of battle 
takes place with men worn out and officers confused by 
a multiplicity of badly conceived orders, nothing but 
failure need be expected”* Our General Staff is a 
plant of only recent growth, some say it 1s still em- 
bryonic, but 1t has strong roots, and with care might 
be developed into healthy, vigorous life 

At the time of the great wars at the commencement 
of this century, staff appointments were counted the 
plums of the profession, but they were not reserved 
exclusively for the best boys To have good friends at 
one’s back, aristocratic connections or political claims, 
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was more efficacious than merit and special capacity. 
Throughout the Penisular War the Duke of Wellington 
was hampered by the imefficiency of his agents It 1s 
true that the protracted duration of the campaign gave 
time for natural selection to come into play, and the best 
men came, as must inevitably be the case, in due course 
to the front But after 1814 they were scattered again 
to the four winds of heaven, and when Napoleon’s 
unexpected return from Elba hurried us into a new war, 
not even the personal authority and high reputation of 
the duke availed him in securing the services of his old 
and most valued officers He had no voice in the 
selection of his staff Although so recently triumphant 
In war, and again to be entrusted with the fate of the 
national arms, he was unable to choose the men to 
accompany him into the field Although dependent 
upon his staff for that co-operation and support which 
alone could secure a successful issue of the campaign, the 
General-in-Chief had nothing to say to the appomtment 
of staff officers of any rank * He represented in the 
strongest terms, but quite without avail, that he wanted 
men about him that he knew and could trust A Royal 
Commander-in-Chief clung to his mghts of patronage 
and nominated his own frends That the Duke of 
York was actuated with the best mtentions must be 
admitted, of course , but he was good-natured to a fault, 
and he suffered social influence and personal feelings to 
prevail with him when he should have thought more of 
the good of the service As a matter of fact, Wellington 
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went to Belgium surrounded by men many of whom 
were still untried Some were of mediocre abilities, 
some actually incompetent and notoriously unfitted for 
the posts they had been selected to fill 

Matters were not much better managed in the 
preparation of the expeditionary force which sailed for 
Turkey in 1834 There was still no staff system, no 
nucleus or reserve of trained officers upon which to draw, 
and here again appointments were given largely as of 
old There was a general scramble for the good things, 
Some unmistakably efficient men were chosen, it 18 
true, but for the most part the process of selection was 
haphazard and happy-go-lucky, with the usual result in 
filling round or square holes with persons of the wrong 
shape The chiefs of the two great branches of the 
Staff Service, those of the Adjutant-General and the 
Quartermaster-General, could scarcely clarm to be pre- 
eminently the most suitable men* One was named 
because he asked for employment only at the eleventh 
hour, and every billet but the one into which he was 
forthwith pitchforked had been already given away, the 
other’s principal claims were that he had written a 
military manual and was a peer of the realm, while 
against him it could be urged that he had been seven- 
and-twenty years previously upon half-pay Of the per- 
sonnel of which these two departments were made up not 
much could be said All were undoubtedly gallant and 
high-spinted, a few had studied at the senior depart- 
ment at Sandhurst, others had gained a certain reputation 
in munor operations; but the great majority were 
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members of the aristocracy or well-known men about 
town. An examination of the Army Lists of the period 
conclusively establishes this Every second name on the 
staff in Turkey 1s titled or historic 

For some time, and often with dire results, imcompe- 
tence sat like an incubus upon the Crimean staff But 
again natural selection came into play, accompanied by 
that mevitable survival of the fittest which, as the war 
progressed, gradually secured for the army im the field an 
intelligent, practically structed staff The influence of 
one man 1n high place—Sir Richard Airey—a shrewd 
judge of character, and fully alive to the principles which 
should govern the selection of staff officers, made itself 
felt within his own department, that of the Quarter- 
master-General, and beyond 1t Through his efforts, and 
with the assistance of others as earnest and single-minded, 
a body of very capable and efficient staff officers was 
collected together, many of whom justified their 
selections before the war ended, and many have since 
developed still further the promise they then gave 

The moment peace came, and the country had 
leisure to take the matter m hand, a determined effort 
was made to organise some regular system of staif 
supply It was resolved to institute a course of in- 
struction, and to bar the appomtment im future of any 
but those who could meet a certam and chiefly an 
educational test A senior department, as it was 
called, had long existed at Sandhurst, but in an 
incomplete shape Here a few officers had always 
been permitted to study, without obtainmg thereby 
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any particular claim to employment in the staff This 
establishment was now expanded into a Staff College 
or school Competition, just then regarded as an in- 
fallible process for securmg the highest efficiency, 
was called in to decide upon the merits of candidates 
for admission to the school, a curriculum of studies, 
subject to great subsequent correction and improve- 
ment, but yet imtelhgent, if not over-wide in its 
scope, was introduced, and a series of explicit orders 
from the Horse Guards made it clearly understood 
that, with certain plausible exceptions, for the future 
this college was to be considered the sole avenue for 
preferment on the staff 

As some hundreds of officers have by this time 
gone forth ito the profession, trained at this college, 
a very appreciable effect has been produced by them 
upon the staff of the army Through them the new 
system may not unreasonably be judged For a 
number of years the graduates from the college were 
necessarily of junior rank Oldsters did not care to face 
the examinations Besides, for such as could boast 
of distinguished service, or that they had already 
proved their ability im the field, the college certificates 
were deemed unnecessary These continued for a long 
time to occupy the higher posts, and the Staff College 
men had to rest satisfied with crumbs They com- 
menced, therefore, at the bottom of the ladder, 
and m the more subordinate situations on the staff 
As the advanced guard of the new order of things 
they suffered from certain mevitable disadvantages 
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They were met with dishke, often ill-concealed, with 
suspicion, sometimes with contempt A few were 
conspicuous failures Upon these the opposing factions 
naturally fixed, and held up to scorn a system which 
saddled the army with such men It was jeeringly 
said that this one could criticise the plan of campaigns 
of great commanders, and yet not sit mm his own 
saddle , of that, that he was familiar with the most 
occult processes of the stars, and yet ignorant of the 
rudiments of company drill Some were for their sins 
shy and bashful, and therefore deemed uncultivated 
and gauche, others short-sighted, and therefore called 
old women, not a few were bumptious, as 1f in them- 
selves they represented the concentrated wisdom of gene- 
rations, and hence when they failed, as over-weenmg 
self-confidence not seldom fails, they were met with 
loud ridicule, and told to go back to their books 
Nevertheless, the Staff College continued to send 
forth its alumm, and through them slowly, but surely 
made head In patient drudgery at garrnson or camp, 
at official desks mn head-quarter offices, in routine 
duties of inferior importance at home and abroad, 
numbers of them worked on steadily and satisfactorily, 
bidmg ther time Now and again opportunities 
of distinction offered, of which each man, according 
to his capacity, availed himself A few missed their 
mark, others were moderately successful, many 
came out of the ordeal triumphantly and with flying 
colours In the small wars, which, as a general 
rule, sum up the military history of the nation, Staff 
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College men were invariably employed, and almost 
invariably did well They proved that they could 
wield graphic and facile pens, that they could be 
charged with delicate administrative or diplomatic 
duties, and carry them cleverly through , they disposed 
of the allegation that they were unpalatable to the 
general officers to whom they were attached, because 
at the end of one term of general staff service they 
were often begged to remain im the personal and 
private capacity of aides-de-camp for another By 
degrees, too, they began to rise to the higher ranks, 
and therefore to higher functions Those who were 
fortified with college certificates were no longer 
simple subalterns and captains, they were now field 
officers, majors, and colonels of standing entitled to 
the best posts, and no longer to be denied Many 
had proved their capacity both in the closet and in the 
field, had displayed that mixture of tact, good temper, 
promptitude, fertility of resource, those high qualities 
of patience, pluck, and physical endurance, which, 
no less than mental faculties and educational acquire- 
ments, are indispensable elements in the composition 
of the ideally perfect staff officer 

As a matter of fact at this moment, Staff College 
men have a very large percentage of the duties and 
employments performed by the general staff of an army 
in their hands Having been long viewed with a 
certain undefined and vague antipathy—probably because 
they represented new ideas and were, therefore, not 
altogether in accord with the strong conservative spirit 
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of the Horse “@uards—they have at length by their 
strength of ability and their mertorious service, gained 
a footing upon the head-quarter staff At out-stations, 
in India, and at the camps, they hold many of the 
highest and most important, and all without exception 
of the subordinate appointments Several went into 
the Control Department, at the time of its first 
formation, m order to give their assistance im the 
new organisation of “supply” The Intelligence 
Department was no sooner called into existence than an 
ex-commandant of the college was placed at its head, 
and each of its sections, except those controlled by 
officers of the scientific corps, was entrusted to a Staff 
College man The introduction of the scheme of 
garrison instruction, whieh now provides skilled 
teachers and progressive classes for officers, everywhere 
gave employment to many more Individual mstances 
of work well performed beyond the beaten tracks may 
also be quoted, of professional duties at the centres of 
military education ably discharged, of literary labours 
devoted to professional subjects with mamifest advan- 
tage to the progress of military science , of diplomatic 
assistance given to ambassadors at foreign courts, with 
voluminous and valuable reports rendered to the 
authorities at home, of civil and admunstrative func- 
tions intelligently performed The call to arms, no 
matter where the war threatens, brings them out as the 
sun does lizards upon a wall They have sought 
eagerly, and consistently accepted, every chance of active 
service, in New Zealand, in Abyssima, at the Cape, 
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in frontier troubles in India, or in intricate expeditions 
to the north-west of Hudson’s Bay, they rallied 
round Sir Garnet Wolseley almost to a man when he 
went to Ashantee, and he had his pick of hundreds 
from which to select his small but choice staff 
Naturally, after the lapse of time and in view of 
the good work its sons have done, much of the 
old jealousy of the Staff College has faded out and 
died Seniors not only tolerate it, but appreciate 
and cordially welcome its men Jumoors, in constantly 
increasing numbers, compete for entrance, and when 
admitted become imbued with a strong esprit de college, 
which seldom disappears in after days Through them 
the whole service 1s gradually becommg indoctrmated 
with a new feeling of regard for the establishment 
and of respect for the men it turns out But what 
has tended still more to this salutary change has 
been the surrender of the priggish pretensions which 
not a few of those who held the college certificates 
at one time displayed, and which laid them open 
to much antagonism It is now generally admitted 
that the training of the college 1s a means to an end, 
not the end itself The system of competition has put 
within every young officer's reach the chance of raising 
himself out of the ruck of his fellows by his own 
efforts and his own brains Success at the entrance 
examination gives him the greater privilege of prolonged 
study under advantageous conditions. But the final 
certificates obtained, 1t does not follow as a matter of 
course that the student thus qualified has gamed the 
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right to be perpetually employed upon the staff He 
has, 1n fact, only reached another stage in his progress 
He is still upon his trial He gets an appointment, but 
it 1s one—and this pomt should be insisted upon even 
more strongly than 1t 1s at present—of probation, nothing 
more ‘This is, in fact, the great and crucial test To 
this all his previous tramimg has tended, and according 
as he comports himself in the position he has gained, 
according as he shows aptitude and capacity in giving 
effect to the lessons he has learnt, msomuch has he 
established a claim to be called a good staff officer 
By the adoption of this principle im its entirety the 
true functions of the Staff College will have been 
found To all its graduates carefully prepared and 
duly developed the day of supreme trial should arrive— 
a trial not too short, nor yet protracted beyond the 
present five years’ tenure of staff appomtments, and at 
its close final judgment should be passed For those 
found wanting a sentence of relegation to obscurity, 
to the really capable and efficient a ready passport to 
further and continuous preferment 

This practice has actually become the rule to a certain 
extent, but 1t must be considerably extended to obtain 
adequate and thoroughly satisfactory results Neverthe- 
less, so trustworthy an authority as Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
speaking of that portion of the general staff which 1s 
at head-quarters, declares “that 1t can compare most 
favourably on every point with that belonging to any 
other army of Europe” “It is no longer composed 
of men selected through family or political interests, 
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but on account of their well-proved merits and ability ” 
And the same, but in more modified language, may be 
said of the whole body Yet the general staff, although 
reasonably good, 1s far from perfect still It lacks 
homogeneity and coherence The retention of the 
two old-fashioned divisions, with nomenclature distinct 
although their duties have been in a measure combined, 
tends still to confusion The chief staff officer of every 
unit of command 1s appointed both Adjutant and 
Quartermaster-General, but the expression 1s unwieldy, 
and except on ground of traditionary reverence for 
time-honoured titles, unnecessary now Worse than 
this 1s the practice of burthening officers of the general 
staff with inferior duties of the merest routine In 
other armies, which have for some years been deemed 
models worthy of imitation, the general staff leave 
these—which comprise the copying of letters, the 
custody of rosters, and the preparation of “ returns,” 
and daily statements—to adjutants, or officers analo- 
gous in functions or in rank Its members devote 
themselves to higher and more vitally important duties 
—(1) To the arrangements for quartering, marching, 
security, and fighting of troops, (2) to communicating 
the necessary orders, either verbally or in wntmg, at 
the right time and in proper detail, (3) to obtaming 
and collecting all materials, and workmg out in 
advance all calculations, which concern the nature 
and military features of theatres of war, to procuring 
maps, to keeping themselves constantly informed as to 
the fighting efficiency of the tioops, and maimtaming 
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it always at the,highest pitch They are charged, in 
addition, with reconnaissances, with collecting swiftly 
and estimating the value of information concerning 
the enemy's forces, and reporting the same to the 
proper quarter, and finally with the publication, after 
every war, of detailed histones prepared from the 
diaries kept by them dumng the campaign 

One thing more the general staff requires, and it 
can never give entire satisfaction till that 1s attamed 
It needs a head, a chief, a supreme governing in- 
telligence, with full powers to act, and self-rehance 
sufficient not to shrink from 1ts own deeds The spirit 
of a Von Moltke would breathe new life into the whole 
mass Such a one is needed, as I have said elsewhere, 
“to differentiate between qualifications, to develop special 
talents, to recognise idiosyncrasies, and turn each and 
every man to the best account” The ideal chief of 
the staff constituted*on such as these 1s still with us 
an abstraction, and only the sharp atmosphere of pro- 
tracted warfare will ever force him prominently to the 
front 


CHAPTER IV 


ITS CIVIL MACHINERY 


The two Principal Assistants of the Secretary of State for War—The Financial 
Secretary and the Surveyor-General of the Ordnance—The first-named 
the Modern Representative of the old Secretary-at-War, and deals ex- 
clusively with Estimates and Expenditure of Public Cash—The Second has 
Entire Charge of Army Supply—His Branch has two pmnncipal Sub- 
divisions, one for Mun:trons de Bouches, the other for Munitions de Guerre— 
The one managed by the Commissariat, the other by the Ordnance Store- 
keepers—This Subdivision dates only from the Recent Abolition of the 
Control Department—The Control described—Its Inauguration, its Great 
Pretensions and Varying Fortunes, its Increasing Unpopularity, and 
Eventual Collapse—The System as it now exists—Supply Organisation for 
a Mobihsed Army Corps—Transport Arrangoments now allotted to Vanous 
Umts of the Force—Subsidiary Departments—Supply Companies of 
Bakers and other Tradesmen, Bearer Companies, Field Hospitals, and other 
Provisions for Care of Sick and Wounded—How the whole will in future 
be controlled by an Officer of Rank—The General mn Charge of the 
Communications 


For convenience of arrangement, and because the 
subject matter required the space of an entire chapter, 
I have given precedence to the military department of 
the War Office I shall now proceed to describe the 
various branches of the civil machinery of the army 

There are at head-quarters three principal sub- 
divisions—two, already named, comprised under the 
head of the Financial Secretary’s Department, and that 
of the Surveyor-General of the Ordnance , while a third, 
known as the central, assists the Secretary of State 
himself, and administers the general business of the 
office as a whole 

I The central department 1s controlled by the Under 
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Secretaries of State, but its rmmediate head 1s the Chief 
Clerk and Registrar, to whom the status has been given 
recently (1877), of an Assistant Under Secretary of State. 
Four subdivisions manage the work between them 
The first 1s charged with the preparation of army rules 
and regulations, their codification and revision, 1t de- 
cides moot points, also, connected with foreign decora- 
tions, or with our own Victoria Cross or Order of the 
Bath The business of the second embraces all corre- 
spondence relating to colomal or miscellaneous military 
matters, to superannuations, to commutations of pensions, 
it has control of newspaper advertisements on War 
Office affairs, 1t disposes of soldiers who go mad, 1t takes 
charge of army chaplains, sees to the admuustration of 
the Contagious Diseases Act, supervises the prepara- 
tion annually of the Mutiny Act, and 1s responsible 
for papers submitted for the signature of the Queen 
Actuarial calculations and parliamentary business 
occupy the third subdivision, with the custody of War 
Office library and records, and of royal warrants, it 
is charged also with correspondence connected with 
Royal Commissions and departmental or other 
committees, and with all pmnting for War Office 
purposes except that of War Office forms The latter, 
with thei issues, falls to the lot of the fourth 
subdivision, which distributes all stationery, circulates 
royal warrants, regulations, and periodical publica- 
tions, while 1t also takes charge of hbranes for militia, 
troop-ships, hospitals, and barracks. 

But the heaviest business which 1s managed by the 
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central department 1s the general sorting, custody, and 
indexing of all documents and papers received into or 
originated at the office The labours of this branch are 
very serious, and it 1s therefore strongly officered The 
Chief Clerk exercises a close personal control over its 
proceedings, and under him there are five senior clerks 
and twenty-five other clerks, two postal clerks, a pmn- 
cipal press-keeper and twelve assistants, called either 
press-keepers or transit clerks Every letter addressed 
to the War Office, whatever 1ts purport or urgency, is 
opened in the Registry, examined, sorted, mdexed, and 
in due course passed on to the person or persons it 
concerns With every desire to be expeditious, those 
charged with these duties cannot compass more than 
a certain speed Many experienced officials within the 
office strongly urge, therefore, that correspondence 
should be addressed direct to the various branches, 
to be opened as well as disposed of therein This 
would naturally result in the establishment of several 
registries instead of one, and although each might 
act with commendable punctuahty and exactitude, the 
want of homogeneity would at times undoubtedly be 
felt Whuth one central registry, perfectly organised and 
scrupulously kept up, officials can count always upon 
obtaiming previous papers at a moment’s notice, and can 
be equally certain that their decisions, opimions, and 
minutes, are carefully stowed away Moreover, although 
the practice of addressing direct would seem to tend 
towards simphification, 1 must not be forgotten that it 
would shift the responsibility of sorting fiom one central 
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department, specially practised therein, to a number of 
individuals variously, perhaps indifferently, experienced, 
and therefore perpetually hable to mistake The in- 
convenience which would follow the loss or miscarnage 
of documents would probably far outweigh that of 
waiting the turnings of a snail-hke but absolutely 
accurate machine 

II I will deal next with the department of the 
Financial Secretary, leaving to the last that of the 
Surveyor-General of the Ordnance, because the first may 
be disposed of more briefly than the latter, which covers 
the whole ground of army supply 

The Financial Secretary, who 1s a member of Parlia- 
ment, and one of the Ministry, although without a seat in 
the Cabinet, 1s the modern representative of the Secretary- 
at-War Four principal officers aid him im carrying 
on the important duties of his office These are the 
Accountant-General, with his deputy and his assistant, 
the Principal Book-keeper being the fourth Those 
traditions of rigid economy which bring the War Office 
more credit with the Treasury than affection from the 
general rank and file of the military profession are care- 
fully preserved by these permanent officials, and the 
duties entrusted to them are admirably discharged 

Five sections, officered by an army of clerks of 
various grades, dispose of the work, which, stated briefly, 
comprehends the preparation of parliamentary estimates, 
the issue of funds, and the revision of all expenditure 
The first, or Section A, which makes the regimental 
pay of the various arms and departments its especial 
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care, has five subdivisions, of which the first deals with 
the pay of the Household troops, and of all infantry and 
colonial corps, having charge also of the pay of the 
School of Musketry, of the issue of gratuities to soldier 
settlers, and—until the whole of the pmsons of the 
United Kingdom became a State charge (1878)— 
meeting also the expenses of deserters and of military 
prisoners in county gaols The second subdivision, 
with a staff of sixteen clerks, sees to the regimental 
pay of cavalry, artillery, and engmeers, the third, of 
brigade depéts and departmental corps, also of the musical 
educational establishment at Kneller Hall, Netley Hos- 
pital, and the discharge of invalids The fourth takes in 
hand the pay of militia, militia reserve, yeomanry, and 
volunteers, when any of these nearly gratuitous soldiers 
have any pay to receive The fifth and last controls 
savings banks and chantable funds, with the admunis- 
tration of the estates of officers and men deceased 
Section B exercises a general control over the accounts 
of staff paymasters, furnished from all parts of the 
world , pays the staff, the doctors, chaplains, prisons, 
provosts, and schools Section C takes in hand many 
miscellaneous services—payments for lunatics and for 
non-effectives, claims and losses, those from contractors, 
from lawyers, and from Her Majesty’s navy Section D 
replaces the Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital, providing 
pensions, and supermtending pensioners, controlling the 
hospitals at Chelsea and Kilmamham, administermg the 
compassionate allowance and the royal bounty, protecting 
and doling out relief to soldiers’ orphans and widows 
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Section E has-two subdivisions The first deals with 
payments, issues money to cash accountants, passes 
contractors’ bills, which the Paymaster-General has to 
pay, and finally adjusts with the India Office the 
amount which India has to refund for the employment 
of its garnson of regular Bntish troops The second 
records army receipts and expenditure, deals with the 
accounts of cash transactions with public departments 
and army paymasters, and looks to the military expen- 
diture in the colonies Finally, Section F examines the 
particulars of all appomtments, promotions, and retire- 
ments, to ascertain whether they are financially correct , 
gazettes such changes, controls the pay of non-effective 
(or half-pay) officers, issues annuities for good service, 
or to soldiers who wear the Victona Cross, with other 
minor duties, such as the preparation of the annual 
Army List, and the despatch of warrants to general 
officers empowering them to hold courts-martial 

In addition to the foregoing, a small group of three, 
consisting of an estimate clerk and two juniors, 1s 
charged with the preparation of the parliamentary 
estimates, the examination of financial returns, the 
record of military establishments at home, and of 
military expenditure abroad, and a number of writers, 
assisted by two mulitary clerks, under the supervision of 
one superior officer, perform a mass of purely mechanical 
labour in copying abstracts, and computing and com- 
piling accounts 

III The department of the Surveyor-General of 
the Ordnance 1s presided over by another parliamentary 
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official, and deals, speaking broadly, with “supply "— 
with the provision, that 1s to say, of food, transport, 
and munitions of war. This branch, as now constituted, 
is separated into two principal divisions, one of which 
deals with the creature comforts of the soldiers, the 
other with the weapons, material, and equipment re- 
quired to keep him constantly effective as a fighting 
machine The first-named is under a Director of 
Supphes and Transport At his nght hand 1s a com- 
missariat officer of high standing and experience, who 
disposes of the personnel, selecting, posting, and pro- 
moting officers, according to their capabilities and claims 
Three subdivisions further simplify the transaction of 
business The first of these 1s concerned with vic- 
tualling, dealing with all correspondence connected 
with supplies of food, forage, fuel, and light, the second 
controls the expenditure for transport by sea or land, 
the third deals with the appropnation of barracks, the 
hirmg of premises, paying rates and taxes, issuing 
lodgmg allowance, and supervises generally the ar- 
rangements for the quartering of troops during 
peace 

The second principal division of this department 1s 
that under the Director of Artillery and Stores This 
officer—a major-general who has served in the Royal 
Artillery—is assisted by other officers of the same dis- 
tinguished corps, and an officer of experience to advise 
upon matters connected with stores The subdivisions 
of this branch are fourin number The first deals with 
armament generally, takes mm hand the supply and 
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expenditure of all warlike stores for land or sea service , 
the second deals with the accounts for clothing and 
stores, the third with manufacturing accounts , and the 
fourth—not the least important of all—has the general 
control of manufacturing establishments, considers in- 
ventions, decides upon patterns and tests experiments, 
in which matters 1t 1s brought under the immediate 
supervision of the secretary of the experimental branch 
—an artillery officer upon the staff of the director at 
the head of the office 

This principle of subdividing in a marked and 
complete fashion the duties of the two distinct services, 
better known by the French terms of munctions des 
bouches and munitions de guerre does not exist solely 
at head-quarters, but is reproduced at all garrisons 
and stations at home and abroad Two admunistrative 
departments, one of which 1s called the Commissariat 
and ‘Transport, and the other the Ordnance Store, 
exist now everywhere side by side, to carry out the 
arrangements for the two services in detail, and in 
actual contact with the troops This judicious organi- 
sation, which may be expected to work harmoniously 
and well, is the outcome of practical experiment, but 
it was only conclusively adopted a year or two 
back, when another organisation, seemingly logical and 
symmetrical upon the face of it, had 1n a measure 
broken down As the original formation of the 
“Control Department,” by which expression this orga- 
nisation was known, its life, eventful though short, 
and its final collapse and disintegration, mark an epoch 
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in the history of our army supply, I shall now briefly 
relate how that department came into bemg 

It must be confessed that the closmg days of the 
Control Department were in sharp contrast with the 
bright promise which surrounded its birth It owed its 
origin, 12 some measure, to an accident A committee, 
presided over by Lord Strathnairn in 1866, had been 1n- 
structed to report upon the question of army transport, 
and to fix, if possible, the responsibility of its control 
But early in their investigations this committee found 
that the pomt referred to them could not be decided 
by itself, that 1t hinged upon the far larger and wider 
question of the manner in which the whole of the ad- 
ministrative or supply departments should be organised 
and governed These still, m spite of the policy of 
centralisation pursued in the great office above, were 
co-ordinate and mdependent of each other It was 
manifestly difficult to mnvest any one of them with 
functions of authonty, and yet the necessity for such 
unification of authority was openly and warmly approved 
by the committee A strong leaning towards existing 
French mulitary institutions was plaimly manifest in 
the minds of many of them, and the Jntendance had 
certainly much to recommend it It was based upon 
logical principles, and those germs of inefficiency 
which led to its disastrous collapse in the Franco- 
German War were not at this time sufficiently near 
the surface to be detected by undisguised admirers 
and frends When, therefore, the committee sent 
in their report, 1t was found that they counselled the 
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immediate ereotion of a strong central and unified 
department, akin to the French Jntendance, and for 
which they suggested a rather invidious and aggressive 
misnomer, that of ‘“‘ the Control ”’ 

The leading idea in the new organisation was to 
gather together the several threads of admunustrative 
action into one homogeneous whole ‘The various 
categories of supply officers—all those who had been 
charged with the storage, account for and issue of 
provisions, forage, fuel, and hght, with clothing and 
military stores, the purveyors, the military accountants, 
and the transport corps or military traim—were to lose 
their separate identities, the individual existence of 
each, with one single :mportant exception—the super- 
mtendents of warlike stores—would cease, and all would 
be merged in and swallowed up by the great de- 
partment of Control Their several functions would 
continue, although 1t was possible that under the 
new system, where all individuals were interchangeable, 
some one who had been brought up to the dispensing 
of medicines might be put to the custody of cash or 
the preparation of accounts, but these petty details, 
if they entailed temporary friction, would, 1t was 
hoped, ultimately disappear, and in any case they 
would not be permitted to militate agamst the sym- 
metrical working of the new machine. 

At the head of the new department were to be 
three grades of principal and important functionanes, 
intelugent and highly paid, to be recruited from 
various sources Much was expected from these 
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officers, upon whom, indeed, depended the ultimate 
success of the whole scheme The ideal controller was 
one who would combine in his own person the special 
knowledge and acquirements of many Intended 
to act as adviser and mght hand to general officers 
and mulitary commanders of superior grade in camp, 
barrack, or field, they were compelled naturally to take 
cognisance of, if not really to control, every branch, 
civil and admunistrative, they were to have at their 
fingers’ ends the duties of the commissarat, both 
with regard to supply and to cash, those also of 
the military storekeepers, so far as equipment and 
furmture were concerned, of the barrack-masters m 
all matters connected with the distmbution and occu- 
pation of quarters, of the purveyors who supplied 
hospitals with medical comforts and drugs, and they 
were to have the needful mihtary faculties of command 
required to keep the trains of transport in efficient 
working order From one heavy responsibility only the 
committee desired to relieve them In view of the rapid 
progress of science and the constant application of 
new inventions and mechanical processes to war, special 
traming and education, the committee thought, were 
needed 1n officers charged with the stores of ammunition 
and arms, and in this one respect, therefore, they 
counselled a departure from the principle of unification, 
recommending that an Ordnance Department should 
discharge these functions outside and beyond the 
Control—a judicious suggestion, which the mulitary 
authorities rather unwisely ignored, being probably 
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so much enamétred of the notion of centralisation that 
they could not mar its symmetry and completeness 
in any one particular 

No pains were spared to secure good men to officer 
so important a department At the head of all, and at 
the right hand of the War Minister, stood the Chief 
Controller, Sir Henry Storks, a general officer of nigh 
repute as an administrator, and credited also with the 
energy and determination necessary to carry the reforms 
through a character which his subsequent proceedings 
did not altogether belie Associated with him was a 
skilled financier, Sir George Balfour, and a com- 
missariat officer of great practical expenence who had 
been one of Lord Strathnairn’s committee, Sir William 
Power. The controllers, the deputy controllers, and the 
assistants were carefully selected from among the several 
branches amalgamated The commissanat got perhaps 
the lion’s share, but there were storekeepers who were 
advanced to be controllers, here and there a purvyoer 
or a barrack-master. In addition to these, and follow- 
ing the strongly expressed advice of the committee, a 
leaven of mulitary officers was also introduced—young, 
active soldiers who had gained the rank of captain in 
the Artillery, or who had graduated through the Staff 
College and served with distinction upon the staff It 
was hoped that sufficient talent, energy, and discretion 
had thus been secured to ensure the general success of 
the scheme 

Somewhat unfortunately, the birth of the new de- 
partment was contemporaneous with the accession to 
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power of a ministry pledged to drastic economic reforms, 
and the Control Department became its mouthpiece in 
all matters which tended to reduce the army estimates, 
reaping at once a fruitful harvest of unpopularity 
where they were not really and entirely to blame 
Their wide-reaching functions brought them also in 
antagonism with many other departments, whose duties 
they trenched upon or sought to usurp They were 
perhaps a little ¢é/es montées by the exalted position to 
which they had suddenly arrived, and in many cases 
their demeanour was pretentious rather than concilia- 
tory They claimed to have direct access to the 
general commanding, they declined to take orders 
through his staff, they insisted upon appearing at field 
days as part of the general’s following, and of gallop- 
ing down the line at his tail They were often enough 
more keenly exercised concerning details of professional 
etiquette than with the larger questions of supply, 
brooding over precedence denied or the 1gnominious 
rejection of the claim of the military wagons to “ march 
past” at a review, when they should have busied 
themselves rather in devising methods of reducing fric- 
tion, or in persistent efforts to establish the new régeme 
on a broad, strong basis They played, therefore, into 
the hands of their opponents—who from the first were 
neither few nor without voice—and soon incurred in 
many quarters dishke, not unmingled with contempt 
Hostile criticism increased as time passed, till soon 
scarcely any one could say a good word for the Control 
From the captain of Engineers, who made 1t a laughing- 
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stock by “bellowing for the bellows” it would not 
furnish to blow up his fire, to the aggrieved general 
officer who chafed at 1ts mterference with his preroga- 
tive and its curtailment of his power, came increasingly 
loud protests and complaints Every lapse, every failure, 
every sin of commission or omission was laid at the door 
of the Control The organisation which could not meet 
the simple demands of a handful of regiments engaged 
In peace manceuvres at home was derided and roundly 
abused Its shortcomings, again, in the only campaign 
in which it was tried gave new and stronger arguments 
against 1t. It was shown to be manifestly unequal to 
the strain of war even upon the limited theatre of 
Ashantee, and had then and there to be strengthened 
and bolstered up from without The arrangements for 
transport—one of its special functions—fairly broke 
down, and through their collapse the triumphant march 
to Coomassie would have been impossible but for the 
active intervention of an intelligent military officer and 
a number of volunteers ‘These blows followmg each 
other in quick succession, assisted by dissensions within 
and growing opposition without, hastened the “ happy 
despatch ” of the Control 

It came in 1875, when the department was disinte- 
grated, and its name, not the least unpopular part of' it, 
disappeared. The new system carried into effect the 
very arrangement recommended by Lord Strathnairn and 
his colleagues, and separated the two principal branches 
in the manner already desenbed The old word “com- 
missariat’”’ was re-imtroduced, and those who reverted 
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to be commissary-generals were at liberty to concentrate 
themselves on the duties for which they were fitted, 
while all who had been concerned, 1n the pre-“Control ” 
period, with the charge and issue of military stores, went 
to constitute the newly-formed Ordnance Department, 
under the management of the Dhirector of Artillery 
and Stores, to whom reference has already been made 
Some discontent, the result m some cases of distinct 
hardship, accompanied these fluctuations, but a new 
warrant has just appeared which fixes fairly enough 
the status of the old officers while 1t provides for the 
admission of new blood on a system that ought to work 
well 

One of the chief flaws 1n the old Control, and deed 
of the administrative departments, since they existed as 
such, had been the absence of the military element 
It was not alone that the officers of the various depart- 
ments were scarcely alive to the relative 1mportance of 
military and purely civil questions, but they were 
without military rank, except of a shadowy and 
intangible kind They did not carry weight always 
when in contact with troops, for the plain “ Mr,” even 
when borne by a Cabinet minister who 1s above the 
Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief, does not naturally 
inspire much respect among the rank and file By the 
new warrant the supply and store departments are to 
be officered entirely from the regular army—in two 
classes The lowest grades will be filled by non- 
commissioned officers as commissaries to execute the 
less important duties, who will be in due course 
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commissioned, but will never mse above the rank 
of captam The upper ranks will be recrmted from 
officers who are captaims with five years’ service—in the 
artillery to qualify for the Ordnance Store Department , 
for the Commissariat in the cavalry or line It was long 
and keenly debated whether or not these officers should 
or not with promotion attain to other and higher 
military titles, a pomt of considerable importance, 
which, for the reasons already stated, ought to have 
been conceded The more distinctly muiltary the 
status and constitution of the supply departments, the 
more likely are they to prosper and find favow with 
the army at large 

Frequent and drastic as have been the changes intro- 
duced m Army Supply, they have been mostly of an 
experimental kind By this means slowly and tentatively 
the system best suited to meet the heavy strain of real war 
has been built up in the calm, undisturbed atmosphere of 
peace ‘There 1s every reason to hope that by the care 
and attention bestowed upon the subject any repetition 
of the Crimean disasters have been rendered impossible 
As a proof of the substantial progress made since 1854 
in the development of the machinery of Army Supply 
it will be sufhcient to describe briefly the organisation 
now provided to minister to the wants of any con- 
siderable body of troops engaged 1n active service in the 
field For this the necessary calculations have been 
worked out with care and exactitude Every one 
knows as nearly as possible his duty and his place 
Every detail has been definitely decided upon as part of 
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a large and comprehensive scheme, and that scheme 
has been evolved and elaborated by the minds, patient 
and acute, of scientific soldiers, well versed in the most 
recent lessons of war It is true that, in a great 
measure, only the skeleton exists, but the bones are 
those of a sound frame, which can promptly be fed 
and expanded into muscle and flesh Where cadres 
and nuclei properly constituted exist in advance they 
can be rapidly filled out at the moment of pressure 
This in effect took place very recently, when the 
prospect of hostilities with Russia led to the partial 
mobilisation of two army corps to serve, if needs were, 
as an expeditionary force to the Hast 

First, as to transport This indispensable auxiliary 
which, at the outbreak of the Crnmean War had no 
corporeal existence, is now organised on a thoroughly 
sound and efficient basis The moot point of responsi- 
bility, which was the vexed question in the days of 
Lord Strathnairn’s Committee, 1s now so far settled that 
all who can speak authoritatively are agreed that it 
must be divided between the parties most concerned 
It 1s now generally accepted as an axiom that all trans- 
port must be classified under three heads These are, 
regimental, departmental, and general, the functions 
which are sufficiently obvious, and are now clearly 
understood by all 

The first-named makes the regimental unit prac- 
tically independent and self-contamed, with its own 
wagons and carts, dragged by horses which its own 
soldiers mde, and over which its own officers exercise 
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a personal coptrol, the regiment or battalion 1s well able 
to take care of itself for a hmited space of time, and to 
a limited extent When that limit 1s overstepped the 
departmental transport comes into play, and working to 
and fro between the front and the most advanced depdts 
and magazines, replenishes the regimental vehicles, or 
supplements them with a wider range of articles necessary 
for personal comfort or a larger and longer consumption 
This departmental transport 1s under the immediate 
control of commuissanat officers, and, like the regi- 
mental, 1t consists of wheeled carriages, and 1s only 
second to 1t in speed and facility of locomotion because 
it can travel more leisurely, at any hour, upon many 
roads, while the other must conform closely to the 
movements and manceuvres of the troops im _ the 
fighting line 

Last of all, the general transport answers for the 
whole of the service between the advanced depdts and 
the great base of supply, which with us would, in 
nearly every case, of necessity be a seaport or place 
close by the sea The heaviest duties would devolve 
upon the general transport, being actually answerable 
for the supply of the other descriptions of transport 
farther to the front, its efficient supervision would 
devolve upon the General or other officer “controlling 
the communications’”’—the efappen commander of the 
Germans, a functionary of whom the first foreshadowing 
is to be found in the person of Colonel Colley in the 
Ashantee campaign, and who, by orders recently pro- 
mulgated, has now an established status with us The 
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general transport would embrace every class of con- 
veyance and carnage, vehicles of the country worked by 
natives for short distances—going from and returning 
to their own homes, thus relieving the army of the 
necessity for feeding and taking general charge of them 
Canals also would be pressed into the service, and 
railways, so far as they conformed to the Ime of 
advance, care bemg taken to establish termim and 
transfer stations to prevent the block of carmages at 
some particular point In short, every means of loco- 
motion, from boats, barges, goods trains, to the slower, 
but perhaps more certain, labours of two-legged men or 
four-footed beasts carrying pack-saddles or in draught 
Speaking more in detail, the regimental transport 
consists of a fixed proportion of wagons and carts, each 
of which carnes its own complement of articles for 
regimental needs For a battalhon of mfantry there are 
eight of the former and four of the latter provided 
Of the wagons, taking them in order, the first 1s set 
aside for the regimental head-quarters, transporting the 
blankets and baggage of the head-quarter staff, the 
regimental books, and stationery sufficient for three 
months, but mgorously restricted to absolute needs—as 
for instance a single ream of foolscap, one quire of 
blotting-paper, a few hundred envelopes assorted, and 
so forth It carnes also cookimg-pots, axes, spades, buill- 
hooks, artificers’ tools The second 1s appropriated to 
the quartermaster’s stores, which comprise zfer ala 
materials for repairimg arms and accoutrements, spare 
harness and saddlery, signalling implements, wheel 
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grease, colza oil, butchery 1mplements, spare wheel and 
shaft, and many miscellaneous stores Two other 
wagons are devoted to purposes of supply, carrying a 
day’s rations of preserved meat, biscuit, tea, coffee, 
sugar, salt, and rum, amounting to a gross weight of 
some nineteen hundred odd pounds And, finally, four 
more are divided among the eight service companies to 
take the blankets and camp-kettles for the whole of the 
rank and file The carts are apportioned to the reserves 
of small-arm ammunition and the entrenching tools, in 
the proportion of three to one One cart carnes one 
hundred and fifty shovels and the same number of picks, 
with a few felling-axes, forty-two bill-hooks, and sundry 
other tools, including crowbars and spades The reserve 
ammunition is at the rate of thirty rounds of Martim- 
Henry cartridges per man, a further allowance being 
found in the artillery small-arm reserves, to which I 
shall again refer 

Thus the regular transport which every battalion of 
infantry, and every regiment of cavalry, to which 
precisely the same organisation applies, has under its 
own management or control in the front lie amounts 
to twelve wheeled carriages, with twenty-eight driveis 
and fifty-six draught-horses in all Wath this it can 
count securely always in being well able to take care of 
itself It can draw upon its magazines for its own 
indispensable needs, taking care only to husband its 
resources to the utmost, to leave its stores untouched 
except in case of actual need, and losing no oppor- 
tunity of sending back to fill up and replemsh from the 
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nearest departmental depéts. There may upon occasion 
be a second class of regimental transport, consisting of 
three general service wagons, with a proper comple- 
ment of horses and drivers This second line, however, 
is only attached from the departmental transport when 
the operations allow or require tentage to accompany 
the troops 

Not less complete and exactly proportioned, al- 
though on a far larger scale, 1s the organisation of 
the transpoit companies which provide the departmental 
conveyance It 1s so calculated that each company can 
be broken up into four sectional parts, which can be 
detached to perform special duties of their own One 
company 1s deemed sufficient to provide for a division of 
infantry Four companies in all—the fourth being 
allotted to army corps head-quarters and the cavalry 
brigade—are therefore sufficient for the first line of an 
army corps organised in three divisions and numbering 
in all some twenty-six thousand of all ranks, exclusive 
of the artillery and engineers Fou: more companies 
are sufficient for the second line 

It has been said that one transport company 1s 
allotted to each infantry division Let us see to what 
duties 1ts four sections are respectively allotted 

Of these the first carries the personal baggage and 
equipment of the staff officers of the division, with the 
butchery implements, the baggage of the mulitary 
police, with one day’s provisions for the whole of these 
divisional “details” The second section 1s told off to 
the doctors in a manner which shall be described under 
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the medical bganch The third and fourth provides for 
the wants of the two brigades of the division, carrying 
the baggage of their staff officers, with one day’s food 
and forage for all hands, this being considered the first 
day’s supply, that already referred to in the regimental 
transport beg looked upon as a precious reserve to be 
drawn upon only at moments of urgent need This 
disposes then of three companies for the three nfantry 
divisions A slightly different appropnation of the 
four sections 1s noticeable in the fourth company, of 
which one section, the last, does for the cavalry brigade 
what its cognate detachment does for the several 
infantry bngades, but the other three sections are 
divided among the army corps head-quarters, carrying 
the baggage of its staff, a day’s provisions for them, and 
one whole section of these three acts as reserve to the 
whole of the transport of the first line 

The four transport companies in the second line are 
devoted mainly to hospital needs But a number of 
sections carry a second day’s provisions for the whole of 
the troops, at the rate of one to each infantry division, 
one for the cavalry brigade, and one for army corps 
details Other sections provide conveyance of the bakery 
trains, and such a proportion of the ordnance store as 
will accompany the army corps mm the field Last of 
all, a whole company, the eighth, 1s called the reserve 
to the whole army corps, and 1s available to be broken 
up and distributed amongst the various fighting units 
for the transport of 1ts tents 

In this way, and for these various services, the 
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eight transport companies amount to a grand total 
of 1,795 officers and men of all ranks, 2,572 horses, 
and 782 vehicles of sorts When to these figures are 
added the totals of the various regimental transports, 
and without that with which the artillery meet their own 
requirements, the grand total for a force of 36,993 of all 
ranks amounts to some eleven hundred vehicles, upwards 
of three thousand horses, and seven hundred men When 
these heavy figures, which are now gravely considered 
necessary by competent and responsible authorities, are 
contrasted with the handful of local arabas and country 
carts, and the seventy draught animals which made up 
the sum total of our transport on landing in the Crimea, 
there can be little doubt that the despatch of that ex- 
pedition to the East might well be called a leap in the 
dark 

Of quite equal importance with an army’s carrying 
power 1s its ability to cater for, and satisfy, its natural 
cravings for food. This efficient supply of provisions 
to any body of troops m the field may be primarily 
dependent upon the action of the supreme authority, 
whether by the breadth and prescience which characterise 
the contracts 1t makes, or by the skill and boldness with 
which it levies requisitions on the unhappy country 
which for the time being 1s the theatre of war, but 1t 1s 
governed secondarily by the trade machinery and the 
facilities of distmbution which the army contains within 
itself These also must be matters for careful previous 
calculation if they are to be successful when put to 
practical test That they are now admirably organised 
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is another proof of the improved condition of our civil 
administration 

Two “supply” companies would accompany an army 
corps into the field, the places assigned to them being 
respectively the first and second hnes The numbers of 
the personnel in the first line are not large, nor need they 
be so, half a dozen men, comprising clerk, storekeeper, 
issuers, butchers, batmen, and labourers, are enough for 
each division, but a large force of officers 1s required 
The same company furnishes also depéts in the second 
line with additional clerks, issuers, coopers, carpenters, 
and so forth, while the second line generally 1s made 
up of another whole company, to which are specially 
posted from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
bakers to work the bakery trains In this way, what 
with the forty-six commuissariat officers of various grades 
and the four hundred and odd skilled rank and file, the 
two companies are furnished with upwards of five 
hundred trained and efficient men 

Yet again, although somewhat tardily, trains bearing 
reserves of small arm ammunition have now been or- 
ganised to maintain the fighting power of the soldiers 
fully up to the mark These are in the hands of artillery 
officers Each division has its own reserve, in which are 
stowed away a fixed proportion of rounds for big guns, 
pistol, carbine, or rifles, and there are besides three 
sections attached to the army corps, which carnes a full 
reserve for all its numbers’ These reserves, like those 
belonging to the regimental transport, are carned in 
carts, and 1t 1s objected by many that wheeled vehicles 
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are not sufficiently mobile to conform to the rapid 
movement of active troops 

But with the maintenance of an army at 1ts full pitch 
of strength, by seemg that it is always well fed and cared 
for, while a clocklike precision of movement provides also 
for regular replenishment and repair, the duties of its 
rulers towards it are by no means ended It 1s their 
bounden duty also to minister to the needs of those un- 
fortunates whom sickness or wounds may strike down 
An organisation httle less elaborate than those already 
described exists for the medical department detailed 
for any large force im the field The arrangements are 
of three natures First, the bearer companies, pushed 
well forward into the first line, next, the field hospitals 
in the second line, and thirdly, a number of other 
hospitals on a larger scale established at the base of 
operations, and along the line of communication with 
the front 

The bearer company 1s a very complete unit in 
itself Over and above the doctors, eight in number, 
attached to 1t, 1t has a captain and lieutenants of orderlies, 
with a full complement of non-commissioned officers 
and privates, carefully trained to act as assistants, 
nurses, and bearers of the wounded off the field It 
has also one hundred pack animals, seventy-six of 
which carry double litters, or ‘“cacolets,” for patients, 
while others take the operating tents, the general 
equipment, water-bags, and surgical appliances In 
addition to these, ambulance wagons, water-carts, 
supply carts, and surgery wagons, may, if required, 
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be attached when the company becomes capable of 
subdivision, half to be detailed here or there as 
may be required Arrangements no less minute and 
perfect are in force for the field hospitals, which carry 
also a number of bell tents. The stationary hospitals, 
again, are fully organised with a sufficient allowance 
of superior administrative staff, they would have 
marquees and bell tents, unless stationed in towns 
where suitable houses could be pressed into the 
service, but they would naturally require no transport 
That for the bearer compames and the field hospitals 
would be provided by the departmental transport, 
reinforced if necessary by local auxiliary wagons, if 
such are to be found and can be utilised 

I have now, at the risk of wearying the reader, 
described in detail the constitution of the civil depart- 
ments which would accompany one or more army 
corps into the field But this descnption would 
not be complete without reference to the supreme 
authority, which, under the direct orders of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, knits and welds the several con- 
stituent parts into a firm and united whole ‘This, 
which may be called the keystone of the aich or the 
crowning of the edifice, 1s suppled by the general 
or officer who would have general charge of the com- 
munications This important functionary, whose 
office 1s of the most recent creation, 1s exactly the 
person whom Lord Strathnairn’s committee was 
anxious to secure But as a military man of rank, 
with large experience and broad views, superior to 
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corps prejudices, and better capable of entering into 
the plans of the Commander-in-Chief, he would be 
a very different imdividual to the Controller of the 
past. Having access always to the general, in all 
his secrets, fully trusted, and presumably fully com- 
petent, his special mission would be to reheve him 
of all responsibilities connected with supply  Pro- 
foundly versed in war generally, and with a thorough 
knowledge of the particular country which was the 
scene of the campaign, 1t will be his duty to exercise 
a close but general supervision, protecting the lne 
of communications, imsisting that advanced depdts 
are properly maintained, that all available local transport 
is utilised, that contracts are made sufficiently early, 
and that if necessary the supply capabilities of the 
country are developed to their utmost extent All this 
he would accomplish without lessening the authority 
of the heads of the several branches under his orders, 
without usurping their functions or denying them that 
freedom of action which would be indispensable to 
their usefulness 

The general commanding the communications who 
was temperate yet firm with his subordinates, far-seemg 
and intuitive in his attitude towards his chief, with a 
mind that will stoop to detail, and yet gifted with that 
larger intelligence that can generalise therefrom, patient, 
indefatigable, cool-headed, may be expected to perform 
a role second only in importance to that of the 
Commander-in-Chief 
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last decreed—Description of vamous Constituent Parts—Opinions of 
various Authors upon—The Future Réle of Artillery 


Between the earliest specimens of ordnance and our 
modern artillery there 1s as great a gulf as between 
the zoophyte and the two-legged animal called man 
Yet the quaint elongated weapons, which were 
christened after strange beasts, such as the saker, the 
culverin, the basilisk, and the falconet, which were 
loaded by means of a ladle or spoon, and from which 
‘stone projectiles were fired, are the ancestors and pro- 
genitors of our Woolwich Infant and the eighty-one-ton 
gun Those who worked thus early artillery enjoyed no 
particular distinction, they were mercenary mechanics, 
who, having served an apprenticeship to a trade deemed 
secret, took the pay of any prince who had fightmg to 
be done Such artillerists as these made no great show 
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and achieved no great triumphs in the field Like 
Chinese warriors, or Sir Toby Belch, they relied more 
upon noise than the sure aim and deadly effect of 
their shot Sometimes, in the slow processes of a siege, 
they contributed effectively to the reduction of the 
place, but in active operations they were next to useless 
The movement of an artillery train was slow and 
cumbrous oxen taken from the plough in the nearest 
field were harnessed to the guns, detachments of 
cavalry and infantry acted as nurses and guardians on 
the march In any pitched battle the guns took up a 
position once for all in front of the general line, if the 
troops were victorious, they could not accompany the 
advance, if disaster and retreat became inevitable, they 
were of necessity left behind 

But great masters of war, as the years passed, 
recognised readily the potential capabilities of artillery 
Of these the first was Gustavus Adolphus, who devised 
the “ Kalter” gun—a light cylinder of copper, covered 
with leather and coils of rope, which was drawn by 
horses, and could be transported rapidly from place to 
place He introduced cartridges also, and thus in- 
creased the rapidity of fire, and was so fully umbued 
with the importance of artillery that he raised the 
proportion of guns to six per thousand men In all 
his great battles he found his account in this recognition 
of the value of artillery At Leipsic he manceuvred his 
guns boldly to the front, and completely worsted the 
cumbrous and defective artillery of Tilly , at the passage 
of the Lech his guns, posted in commanding positions, 
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by converging fire, drove the enemy from the banks, 
at Lutzen, where he lost his hfe, the victory was 
gained by the skilful disposition of his artillery 

From this time forward the development of artillery 
was marked and continuous In France Lows XIV 
fostered and improved 1t He gave to guns similarity 
of calibre, and raised the first regiment of artillery, 
composed of gunners and artificers, and called the Royal 
Fusilers In England Charles II had instituted the 
Royal Laboratory in 1672, and James II included an 
imposing force of guns in the army he got together to 
oppose the Prince of Orange Whillam III imtroduced 
foreign artillerymen, and reorganised the personnel 
Anne, through Marlborough as Master-General of 
the Ordnance, greatly and rapidly increased thus 
arm No one knew better than that general how to 
profit by his guns At Blenheim an enfilading fire 
from a battery on the nght flank greatly tended to 
secure success, and at Malplaquet he massed forty 
guns in the centre of his hne Within a year or two, 
and under his tenure of office, the present Royal Regi- 
ment of Artillery was born A school—the present 
Royal Military Academy—was established at Woolwich 
for the mstruction of all ranks, and no pains were 
spared to secure the efficiency of the corps So satis- 
factory was the state of the English artillery about this 
time that we find 11 wmnmg golden opinions abroad 
At Minden and at Marburg it was splendidly handled 
‘Tt was distinguished,” says Decker, “ by 1ts hghtness, 
its elegance, and the good qualities of its materials ” 
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Although the guns were not horsed, they followed Lord 
Granby’s cavalry at Marburg at a trot, and were always 
ready toengage ‘The English artillery,” says Temple- 
hoff, “ could not have been better served, it followed 
the enemy with such vivacity, and maintained its fire so 
well, that 1t was impossible for the latter to re-form 

In other countnes artillery was by no means 
neglected, but some nations were ahead of others 
Fredenck the Great rather tardily, but in the end very 
completely, recognised 1ts importance He had been 
disposed to rely too exclusively upon his splendid horse 
and foot, until he saw how great were the ravages the 
Austrian artillery made among them Then he in- 
creased largely the number of his guns, introduced 
many howitzers, and, with the object of increasing its 
mobility, mounted gun detachments on horseback, and 
thus practically originated horse artillery In Russia 
three howitzers were attached to every dragoon regiment, 
and the whole force of artillery was relatively high to 
other arms in the service. The Austrian artillery 
was highly efficient throughout the Seven Years’ War 
It had an intelligent chief in Prince Lichtenstem, under 
whose orders served for a time Grnbeauval, the man who 
was destined to reorganise and almost revolutionise the 
artillery of France Luke all reformers, Gnbeauval was 
in advance of his time, and a strong conservative oppo- 
sition resisted all progress But his proposals to improve 
the arm were accepted 1n due course, and to them may 
be traced directly the efficiency of the artillery in the 
great Napoleonic wars 
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Meanwhile in England the artillery was not entirely 
neglected, but“those responsible for its management 
and control had scarcely advanced with the times 
It had done splendid service in the great siege of 
Gibraltar, and 1t had borne its share of the fighting 
in America, but it had never been maintained at 
a proper standard, and after the peace of Versailles 
in 1783 1t was suffered to languish and fall away 
Reduction m numbers, starvation in matenal, curtail- 
ment of pay were the rule throughout our military 
services, but in the artillery most of all The Board 
of Ordnance which ruled 1t might have served as a 
model of narrow-minded niggardliness to all public 
departments in that age or this It interfered in 
everything, no detail was considered too tnfling for 
its close personal supervision Vowed to unsparing 
retrenchments, 1t used the knife ruthlessly, regardless 
of course of all sentimental considerations, not seldom 
ignoring mght and justice as well It was very hard 
upon all, even those who served it well Thus, a wretched 
captain returning from active service in America was 
surcharged some two hundred pounds, moneys which 1t 
was said he had improperly disbursed, and being unable 
to meet the claim his pay was embargoed, and ere long 
he went mad* Officers serving on foreign stations 
were subjected to heavy fines in the way of discount, 
in order to get cash for the public bills with which 
they were paid “Delays im executing repairs and 
meeting demands were excessive Twelve months 


* Duncan, “ History of Artillery,” 1 8 t Ibid. u. 10 
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was not considered too long a period to answer a 
requisition” A broken fence near barracks was left 
for years unrepaired, until at length a mounted officer 
fell into the ditch, broke his collar-bone, and killed 
his horse Batteries on foreign stations were left 
without new clothing for three years The matériel 
was equally neglected the guns were scattered in 
dnblets among the battalions of foot, they were 
dragged at a foot’s pace by horses in a single team, 
which hired carters m smock-frocks drove with a 
long whip, the ammunition wagons were heavy and 
cumbrous, the ammunition itself packed in rough 
deal boxes, anyhow The field guns had no regular 
system of manceuvre, and the officers were mostly 
without scientific attainments, the men without much 
training or professional skill 

The pressure of actual warfare was, however, soon 
to make great and salutary changes indispensable 
Not that these were very readily accepted, or very 
rapidly imtroduced It was not till long after other 
nations had recognised the need for 1t that horse 
artillery was called mto existence in the British 
service, and even when decided upon the Board of 
Ordnance could not give effect to their decision without 
wasting months in the discussion of trifling details 
But by degrees, through the energy of artillery officers, 
and notably of one, Major Spearman, the needful 
reforms were initiated and carned out At length a 
body of military drivers replaced the country bumpkins 
with their long whips and smock-frocks, the battalion 
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guns were abolished, and organisation by bnigades 
(or batteries) for field artillery and troops for horse 
artillery established instead Equipment was hghtened, 
ammunition properly packed, and a good system of 
drill and manceuvre devised Many new inventions 
of English omgin attested the steady progress of 
English artillery We got the limber hook and the 
block trail, Major Shrapnel gave us the spherical 
shell filled with bullets, which 1s now known by 
his name in every army in the world Captain, after- 
wards Sir William, Congreve converted the rocket, 
hitherto known only as a signal or a pyrotechnic 
toy, into a murderously destructive weapon of war 
Nevertheless, in the military operations of the early 
years of this century the glory gained by the artillery 
was due rather to the intelligence and indomitable 
perseverance of the officers, backed up by the energy 
and unflinching pluck of the private men, than to the 
foresight of the controlling authority The Board 
of Ordnance did much to emasculate and enervate the 
arm sent into the field, superiors were ignorant and 
underlings neglectful Pages might be filled with a 
description of the difficulties against which the artillery 
sent to Egypt with Sir Ralph Abercrombie had to 
contend The cartridges were wrong, no tents, no camp 
equipage , the horses for the guns were those rejected by 
the dragoons, and so small that harness had to be taken 
to pieces and re-made Light years later, the artillery 
sent to Portugal was in still worse plight The guns 
were almost entirely without horses, a few only had 
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been handed over from the Insh commussariat, but they 
had been cast from the cavalry, and were all old, some 
indeed blind The horses of the country were quite 
unsuited for artillery, and at the two first battles, 
Roleia and Vimiera, the guns were dragged by oxen 
in the shafts, with horses only as leaders Nor was this 
the worst Barely sufficient number of shoes were 
provided to give every horse a new set, no forge 
accompanied each battery, and horses temporarily dis- 
abled could not be reshod, no spare shafts, wheels, 
axles, spokes, pintails were provided, because no 
one but the officers im the field ever dreamt that 
they might be required Above all, the supply of 
ammunition, cartridges, and general artillery stores 
was entirely madequate to meet the necessities of a 
campaign 

But the representations of those responsible, with 
the strong remonstrances of Wellington, a general who 
never failed to speak his mind, and who had but too 
good cause to protest always against the madequacy of 
the means at his disposal, soon improved and increased 
the artillery in the Peninsula Reinforcements were 
sent out continuously, and by July, 1810, the numbers 
reached two thousand men of all ranks, with a 
thousand horses, numbers which rose as the years 
passed, to three, five, and nearly six thousand men with 
horses in proportion, before the war came to an end 
Nor was it only in numerical strength that our artillery 
was developed the horse artillery became famous for 
their speed and their splendid disregard for all obstacles, 
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the field brigades also gained considerable mobility, and 
both alike were admirably handled and led ‘“ Nota 
little,” says Duncan,* “was due to the practical school 
of experience opened in the Peninsula, but to their 
honour be it stated, the rapid progress towards the 
standard of perfection attamed by the Royal Horse 
Artillery was mainly due to the labours and the 
devotion of the officers belonging to it, who were 
inspired by the same espre¢ and the same conscientious 
regard for their duties as have contmued to animate 
the officers of that bnlhant arm to this day ” 

The Duke of Wellington, it is to be feared, from first 
to last was never partial to the artillery His dislike 
was not improbably based upon that inability to under- 
stand and wield the arm with effect which was one of 
the few blots upon his military character, but he appears 
to have been haunted with an idea that artillery officers 
did not render obedience readily and unhesitatingly 
to his orders Some few he delighted to honour Suir 
Alexander Dickson, 1m particular, the brillant artillerist 
who was advanced while still but a regimental captain 
to be his right hand and chief adviser in artillery affairs, 
but he was stern, not to say unjust, to many whose 
gallantry deserved better at his hands Napier’s picture 
of Norman Ramsay at Fuentes d’Onor 1s familiar to all 
“The mass was rent asunder, and Norman lamsay 
burst forth sword in hand at the head of his troop, his 
horses breathing fire, stretched hke greyhounds along 
the plain, the guns bounding behind them hke things 
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of no weight, and the mounted gunners followed close, 
with heads bent low, and pointed weapons in desperate 
career,’ as they cut their way through the French 
cavalry which had surrounded and cut them off 
The same troop, under the same intrepid spirit, 
behaved especially well at Vittoria, yet the very next 
day Norman Ramsay was placed in arrest by Welling- 
ton, for the venial offence of misunderstanding verbal 
instructions, of which even the tenour, according to ear 
witnesses, was doubtful 

The duke’s dislke never disappeared After 
Waterloo, he suffered 1t to become apparent in his 
hasty, and certainly unfair, stmctures upon the 
behaviour of the artillery m that action, strictures 
which deprived the corps of its share in the honours 
and rewards given for the victory “To tell you the 
truth,” he says, in a despatch to Lord Mulgrave, “I 
was not very well pleased with the artillery at the 


battle of Waterloo . They ran off the field 
entirely, taking with them limbers, ammunition, and 
everything . so that I should have had no 


artillery durmg the whole of the latter part of the 
action if I had not kept a reserve at the commence- 
ment” These depreciatory statements are inaccu- 
rate, and quite inconsistent with other public de- 
spatches, in which he speaks in high terms of the 
artillery “The artillery and engineer departments 
were conducted much to my  satisfaction,’* and 
the severe losses it suffered im many cases under 


* Despatch, 19th June, 1815 
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his own eye might have tempered the harsh language 
he subsequently permitted himself to use 

Another mstance may be quoted of his unyielding 
severity n dealing with artillery officers Years after 
he accompanied the Queen to a review at which positive 
instructions had been issued that no salutes were to be 
fired Her Majesty, it 1s said, on approaching the 
parade-ground, asked the duke whether he was quite 
certain that there would be no firmg “TI have given 
my orders, your Majesty, that 1s enough No one 
would dare disobey them” He had scarcely spoken, 
when bang! went the first gun of a royal salute 
Naturally highly incensed, the duke, without listening 
to explanation, sent the colonel m command of the 
artillery off the field in arrest It transpired later that 
the error had been due to an unfortunate and over- 
zealous aide-de-camp, who finding her Majesty close at 
hand, and about to be recerved in solemn silence, 
galloped up to the artillery and ordered them at once 
to open fire 

The splendid performances, however, of the Royal 
Artillery of every branch during the great struggle with 
France are historical facts, established now beyond 
question They extorted a willing tribute from their 
generous foes General Foy spoke of them as distin- 
guished for their courage, their quickness of eye, and 
their activity Another French general, Lallemand, 
whose cavalry was defeated at Ribera (after Salamanca) 
paid a still higher compliment to the corps After the 
action he sent with a flag of truce to inquire the name 
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of the officer who had commanded the Enghsh guns 
“Tell that brave man,” the message ran, “ that if 1t had 
not been for him I should have beaten your cavalry, but 
that meeting me at every moment with his fire, he 
never would allow me to form for attack Say I shall 
mention his name in orders as having been the cause of 
our defeat, and not your cavalry Mund you say this to 
him Promise me you will give him this message ”* 
The artillery did not escape the pruning-knife 
which was so soon and so unsparingly applied to all 
military establishments after the great war was ended 
Batteries became mere skeletons, the guns im each 
were reduced from six to four, and even to two, within 
four years thirty-four troops and compamies had been 
disbanded How rapidly deterioration set m may 
be gathered from the description of the battenes 
sent to Portugal in 1826 These were all under-horsed , 
the wheels of their carriages were so infamously con- 
structed that they fell to pieces in the first rut, the 
horses were shod with monstrous ul-fitting shoes 
out of store, and soon suffered from sore feet The 
nails used for shoemg were so bad that the smiths 
were perpetually at work replacing the shoes which 
fell off, nay, the supply of nails was so scanty that 
fatigue parties were sent to scour the ground for 
miles to pick up any old ones they could find Yet this 
only eleven years after Waterloo, when the admurable 
condition of our artillery won Blucher’s praise ! 


* Memoirs of General Whinyates (the officer in question), Proceedings of 
R A Inst, vol. vin. 
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“Six troops were drawn up, and made a splendid 
show,” says General Mercer, speaking of a review 
before Blucher and the Duke of Wellington, mn which 
he and his battery took part, “for finer, as to equip- 
ment, men and horses, &c, could not possibly be seen 
Need I say that the foreigners were loud in praise 
of the martial air, fine persons, and complete equip- 
ment of the men and horses, of the strength and 
beauty of the latter And my vanity on that occasion 
was most fully gratified, for on arriving where we 
stood, the duke not only called old Blucher’s attention 
to the beautiful battery, but instead of proceeding 
straight through the ranks as they had done every- 
where else, each subdivision, nay, each individual 
horse, was closely scrutinised, Blucher repeating con- 
tinually that he had never seen anything so superb 
in his life, and concluding by observing, ‘ Mein Gott, 
dere 1s not von ‘orse in deise batterie wich 1s not 
goot for Veldt Marshal’ ” 

Yet even in Portugal im ’26 the artillery was 
not at its lowest ebb It went steadily from bad 
to worse, not only were its numbers suffered to 
dwindle down almost to zero, but its gunners were 
denied that practice with their guns which was neces- 
sary to maintain them practically efficient Even 
on field-days and using blank ammunition the artillery 
became frequently a laughing-stock Rigid economy 
left too httle powder in the cartridges to expel the tube 
from the vent after discharge, and often enough, after 
firing a round or two, the guns were disabled and had 
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to be taken home. “It is a delusion,” indignantly 
observes Sir Robert Gardiner,* “to say England has 
a field artillery There 1s not a single nine-pounder 
horsed in the British service If any real 
emergency rendered it necessary to send field artillery 
from Woolwich to any threatened point on the coast, 
fourteen guns would be the utmost really efficient 
and complete that could be forwarded The drivers 
are unskilful and ignorant of artillery movements, 

and I don’t believe there 1s a reserve of twenty 
horses to meet all the wants and casualties of all the 
Bnitish field artillery ” 

Mainly due to the vigorous representations of this 
gallant officer, some substantial mcrease was presently 
made The skeleton batteries of two guns each were 
first expanded to four, then to six, the field artillery 
was increased gradually till it numbered 120 guns, while 
several new battalions were raised just before the date 
of the Crimean War’ But for this the outbreak of 
hostilities would have found us lamentably ill-prepared 
As it was, a force of 2,000 men, 1,800 horses and 
guns represented the field artillery of the expedition 
to the Hast, a strength which, when compared with 
the totals embarked, was above rather than below the 
night ratio of guns to men 

But when the Alles actually sat down before 
Sebastopol and the campaign promised to resolve itself 
into a gigantic and protracted siege, the madequacy of 
the artillery for siege purposes was evident at once 

* “Numerical Deficiency of the Royal Artillery " 
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Some sixty-five pieces of ordnance, mostly of com- 
paratively sm4ll calibres, made up the total the army 
could command, and this number had to be supple- 
mented by fifty more lent by the fleet The most 
strenuous efforts, moreover, had to be made _ before 
the batteries could be armed The siege train had 
no transport of 1ts own, and the guns could only be 
dragged to the front by the horses of the field batteries 
and horse artillery troops, which suffered much in the 
service. Storesand ammunition were sent up anyhow— 
in arabas or country carts, in wagons stripped of their 
fittings, upon pack ponies, in canvas bags, and the 
task thus commenced with great difficulty did not grow 
easier as the siege proceeded The first bombardment 
failed to establish any supenority of fire The enemy’s 
works might be seriously damaged, but they were 
never nearly destroyed So great were the resources 
within the place that new batteries sprang up to 
meet the lines of investment, and for a time the 
besiegers almost became the besieged, all idea of an 
assault had to be abandoned after Inkeiman, our 
losses had made us too weak, while reimforcements 
had proportionately strengthened the enemy 

The prospect was not encowaging throughout 
the dread winter of 1854, but few hearts quailed, 
those of the artillery least of all Every nerve 
was strained to hold fast what we had, every effort 
made to gather strength for a renewal of the attack 
under more promising conditions Laige quantities of 
ordnance and munitions of war poured into Balaclava, 
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the only difficulty was to forward them to the front 
It took twenty-four horses, weak and msufficiently fed 
as they mostly were, to move a thirty-two-pounder 
through the tenacious quagmire which was called a 
road, for a sixty-eight-pounder or thirteen-inch mortar 
thirty to forty were hardly sufficient Not less laborious 
was the task of carrying up ammunition, but to com- 
pass 1t many shifts and contrivances were tried Whole 
regiments were struck off duty to march miles with 
shot and shell upon their shoulders, the Turks were 
harnessed 1n carts laden with half a dozen shells, till 
they lay down in the traces and died where they lay. 
Yet in spite of all obstacles the unceasing activity 
and zeal of the artillery trumphed Now came slices 
of luck m the way of frost, which hardened the road, or 
snow, which allowed sleighs to be used Morton and 
Peto helped with their rapidly-laid line of railway 
With spring better weather supervened, and at length, 
in April, the second bombardment was possible The 
number of pieces in position had been nearly doubled, 
and there was just ammunition enough, but none to 
spare. By the time of the third bombardment the 
number of British guns had reached nearly two hundred, 
including twenty-six thirteen-inch mortars and seventeen 
ten-inch, and the effect of the fire opened and maintained 
upon the Redan was murderous and destructive in the 
extreme From henceforth till the end the scope of the 
siege operations grew more and more wide It was 
calculated that the allied lines embraced a length of fifty- 
two mules, with 109 batteries armed with 800 guns 
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About a thousand tons of shot were fired daily, so that 
more than a fnillion and a half rounds were expended in 
all This few d’enfer, as 1t was aptly termed, soon made 
every place within the Russian entrenchments untenable, 
and caused an average daily loss of a thousand men 
When at length the gallant garrison, over-mastered, 
succumbed, credit may be given to the allied artillery 
for a preponderating share in the success thus ultimately, 
although somewhat tardily, achieved 

The years which immediately followed the Crimean 
War, unlike those after Waterloo, were not marked by 
any excessive retrenchment and stagnation in the 
military services The Indian Mutiny called for every 
man we could despatch to the East, and one of the con- 
sequences of the transfer of control from the Company to 
the Crown was a considerable increase to our military 
establishments Other causes contributed to bring the 
artillery arm into especial prominence The year 1860 
saw the first of a series of inventions which have since 
in a measure revolutionised war First the Armstrong 
gun, rifled and bieech-loading, and subsequently the 
Woolwich muzzle-loading rifled gun, which superseded 
it, gave gunners a new weapon combining terrible 
destructiveness with greatly increased range and 
rapidity of fire Other mechanical scientists entered 
the lists, Whitworth and Palliser treading close upon 
Sir Willam Armstrong’s heels, keen competition 
followed, which tended mevitably to develop more 
and more the power placed in the artillensts’ hands. 
Woolwich became naturally the centre and focus 
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of all the excitement, the test-house and warlike 
factory, having at command the whole resources of 
a vast national arsenal to simplify and quicken pro- 
duction, the High Court of Appeal where scientific 
specialists who had made such matters the study of their 
hves watched over experiments, and after careful deduc- 
tions gave judgment upon facts as they came to hght 
To trace at all closely the progress of artillery 
through this momentous epoch , to describe the various 
phases of the duel still 1n progress between armour- 
plates and projectiles, to balance the rival claims of 
inventors, or attempt to decide upon the respective 
merits of fuzes, range-finders, explosive agents, and the 
thousand other new processes which tend to make this 
arm more and more deadly and destructive, would be to 
occupy much space with technicalities and embarrass 
the reader with details But a bnef reference to the 
modern development of ordnance will show at once 
how wide and rapid has been this advance The weight 
of projectile of the field gun given to the horse artil- 
lery will have been just doubled when the new twelve- 
pounder polygroove muzzle-loading gun has been 
introduced, as will shortly be the case Guns of 
position are now forty-pounder rifled Armstrongs dragged 
by twelve horses, a distinct improvement upon the two 
eighteen-pounders which the men of the mght siege 
train themselves dragged mto position at Inkerman, 
and which Collingwood Dickson handled so gallantly, 
and with such decisive results Siege trams will be 
composed in future of nfled wrought iron guns, forty- 
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pounders and sixty-four-pounders, with howitzers also 
rifled, and mortars of great calibre, our garmsons and 
great fortresses at home and abroad, which twenty years 
ago could boast of the sixty-pounder smooth-bore as their 
most powerful gun, are being armed gradually with nfled 
guns, the seven-inch and 110-pounder breech-loading 
rifled Armstrong, the muzzle-loading seven, eight, nine, 
ten, eleven, and twelve-and-a-half-inch guns, of which 
the last-named weighs thirty-eight tons, and fires a pro- 
yectile weighing 690 pounds Yet more, the Woolwich 
Infant, or eighty-one-ton gun, has already been pro- 
duced, and is a strong and healthy child, which will 
throw with ease a shell of 1,600 pounds, while the 
introduction of Gatlngs for flanking fire in fortresses, 
which 1s so necessary, cannot be much longer delayed 
Speaking in general terms, it may be fairly assumed 
that the British artillery as at present constituted 
amounts to a very formidable force Its personnel 
numbers 34,000 men of all ranks, its materiel to 784 
field-guns, with many hundreds more of the heaviest 
calibres mounted for fortress defence or stored 1n arsenal 
and stronghold These figures represent fairly sufficient 
proportions The field artillery 1s rather less than three 
per 1,000 men calculated upon the total of Bnitish 
and native regular troops, but exclusive of the militia 
and volunteers The garrison artillery 1s on a less 
satisfactory footing—undemiably excellent as far as it 
goes, 1t 1s yet numerically too weak in personnel 
Taking the Portsmouth district alone at the commence- 
ment of this year (1878) there was only a third of a 
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gunner to every gun mounted, and had the exigencies 
of the campaign in which we might have embarked 
necessitated the employment of a siege train, 1t could 
not have been manned without drawing upon the whole 
of the garmson brigades and every regiment of militia 
artillery in England 

The whole arm falls naturally mto two grand 
divisions—field artillery and siege or garrison artillery, 
the one movable with varying degrees of that mobility 
needed to take part in field operations, the other of a 
more sedentary character, to be transferred only with 
much labour from place to place, and to be utilised 
where 1t 1s planted 

Four classes are embraced under the head of field 
artillery—mountain batteries, horse batteries, field 
batteries, and batteries of position § The first-named 
actually exist only m India, they have no fixed 
establishment at home the guns, hght steel seven- 
pounders, with steel carriages, and equipment combining 
great strength and the utmost possible lightness, are re- 
tained in store to be issued and organised at the time of 
need The second, which 1s intended to accompany 
cavalry, emulating, and, indeed, out-vying, 1t 1n celerity, 
1s at present armed with muzzle-loading nine-pounders, 
but these will soon give way to the muzzle-loading 
twelve-pounder, a polygrooved chambered-out gun Each 
battery of hcrse artillery 1s complete and self-contaimed 
it has its own wagons, which carry its tents, stores, 
spare harness, saddlery, provisions, and entrenching 
tools But 1t manceuvres without these impedimenta, 
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and having its gunners mounted on horseback, can 
move at will, with extraordinary rapidity, even across 
rough and broken ground The field batteries, more 
heavily armed, and served by gunners who must attend 
it on foot, are condemned to a slower rate of progression, 
a defect which has been remedied by the introduction 
of axle-tree seats to carry two men with each gun, 
while three more are carried on the limbers, and if two 
others were to mde the lead and centre horses, these 
with a mounted non-commissioned officer would always 
be available and enougb to work the gun at whatever 
pace 1t moved The fourth class, or batteries of position, 
have no present corporate existence, but, like the moun- 
tain batteries, could be readily organised and manned 
Moving slowly and rarely, dragged by farm-horses, by 
elephants, oxen, perhaps traction-engines, and worked 
by gunners specially selected for their fine physique, 
these guns of heavy calibre, twenty-five-pounder muzzle- 
loading and forty-pounder breech-loading Armstrongs, 
would be employed im the field to defend decisive points 
or bring a crushing fire upon an enemy’s flank 
Although the mounted branches of our artillery 
enjoy a measure of prestige above that of the rest of 
the corps, the horse batteries being acknowledged as 
the éute of the whole regiment, a deep and increasing 
importance attaches to the garrison artillery With rapid 
progress of the military science its functions grow more 
and more wide ‘The mechanical appliances of the 
artillerist become daily more complex and intricate, 
the varieties of ordnance, of matériel and stores, of 
J 2 
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scientific constructions generally, are multiplying con- 
stantly. The preparation on the two opposite sides for 
the attack or defence of fortresses 1s fast assuming 
the most stupendous character, so that the siege of 
Sebastopol, memorable and protracted as it was, will 
be far outshone by sieges of the future The 
calibre of ordnance and their effective ranges have 
been so enormously increased in recent years that the 
artillery combat will commence at extraordinary dis- 
tances, and from the weight of metal employed must 
be of the most serious and sanguinary character. It 
has been calculated that some 350 pieces will only 
give a sufficient tram to besiege a modern first- 
class fortress, armed according to modern ideas, 
while the bombardment would be delivered from 
points between two and five miles distant With us 
the siege train has only a paper organisation, but the 
great fortresses of Gibraltar, Malta, Portsmouth, Devon- 
port, and the rest are already armed with a large 
proportion of the heaviest natures of ordnance, and 
more will soon follow In the event of attack they 
would compel a besieger to develop his full strength, 
and probably more than hold their own 

The present constitution of the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery 1s in fourteen brigades, three of which are 
horse, six field, and five garrison brigades This organisa- 
tion, which dates only from 1877, has been substituted 
for another much more cumbrous and difficult to 
work Under the old system a brigade of artillery, con- 
sisting of a certain number of batteries, moved bodily 
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with its head-quarters and all its component parts 
from place to place, provided the place in question 
needed the services of a whole bngade In smaller 
garrisons or stations the head-quarters and a few 
batteries only represented the brigade, the balance 
being detached and distributed often at great distances 
from the parent stem But to this parent stem all the 
branches owed close allegiance, they were bound to 
report to it, to take orders from it, and defer to 1t as the 
source of immediate command When the brigade 
head-quarters was at Jamaica or Halifax, and single 
batteries acknowledging its sway were stationed at 
Hong Kong, the Cape, or New South Wales, the 
difficulties and delays in administrative intercommuni- 
cation were obviously very great In such cases the 
tie which bound the two extremes together was as 
much drawn out and little less entangled than 1s the 
thread which a sportive kitten unwinds recklessly and 
twists round half a dozen chairs 

The new arrangement substitutes a few large brigades 
for several small ones, each of which has now 1ts head- 
quarters fixed permanently in England The horse artil- 
lery has five brigades of ten batteries each, making a 
brigade total of sixty guns, stationed respectively at 
Woolwich, Dublin, and Aldershot, the field artillery 
fourteen brigades, with head-quarters at Aldershot, 
Sheffield, Newbridge, Leith Fort, Woolwich, and Col- 
chester, the garrison artillery five brigades, posted 
naturally at the great garrisons of Portsmouth, Dover, 
Devonport, Cork, and Sheerness [Foreign service 18 
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provided by the various brigades The horse artillery 
has five batteries at home and five abroad, the field, 
seven at home and seven abroad, the garrison, seven 
at home and eleven abroad, the reliefs bemg carned 
out independently by each branch of the arm 

The advantages of this organisation are many and 
great The transfer of the brigade head-quarters 
under the old system was an awkward affair always, 
books and documents and a mass of details had 
gathered around it, and could not easily be removed. 
In garrison brigades, when moved from place to 
place, the wholesale disappearance of the officers, with 
detailed knowledge and experience of the fortifica- 
tions, was an unmixed evil For a long time new 
arrivals remained in the dark, and the service manifestly 
suffered Now that the head-quarters are permanent, 
the accumulation of records and statistical "papers may 
exist without imconvenience It 1s possible again to 
adapt the peace organisation to the principle of any 
mobilisation—to attach the proper proportion of guns, 
that 1s to say, to division or army corps, a disintegra- 
tion of the whole brigade which could never have been 
accomplished under the old plan It may be questioned, 
however, whether decentralisation has been carned 
sufficiently far The hold of the bmgade upon the in- 
dividual battery 1s still rather irksome and unyielding 
The battery must still render returns, submit crucial 
points for decision, and acknowledge the supremacy of 
the often very distant head-quarters of the bngade It 
serves two masters, indeed—the colonel or senior officer 
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under whom it finds itself at camp, out-station, in 
brigade, division, or army corps, and the other remote 
chief, who claims to have a controlling voice in most of 
its concerns Until the mdependence of the battery 1s 
entirely assured, and it really becomes the unit, 
administratively as well as tactically, the perfection of 
symmetrical organisation for artillery will never have 
been attained 

That this will some day follow the substantial in- 
stalment which has been already obtamed may be 
confidently expected Artillery officers, and those who 
rule or are responsible for them, are perhaps as strongly 
imbued with a large spirit of progress as any men in the 
service They have long laboured earnestly and con- 
sistently for the improvement and development of their 
arm The vexed questions which have so frequently 
agitated the scientific mind have ever received the 
closest attention Every invention has been patiently 
considered The nicely-balanced claims to supenority 
of muzzle-loaders and breech-loaders have been weighed 
and argued by committees with a minuteness worthy of 
lawyers engaged upon a cause célébre * Both sides hold 


* At present the muzzle-loaders have carried the day England 18, in fact, 
the only nation which has adopted them, probably because of our superior 
facilities for the manufacture of guns, the plant required for the making of 
muzzle-loaders being so much more extensive than that for breech loaders 
This 1s why the French, who lost all their plant after the war of 1870-71, have 
now exclusively taken to the latter But so far no good time fuze has been 
devised for the breech-loader, we have one for our muzzle-loaders, which 
answers satisfactomly However, the advocates of the brecch-loaders, although 
they have so far the worst of the argument, are not yet beaten out of the field, 
and it 1s probable we shall eventually see a combination of the two systems— 
breech-loaders, that 18 to say, for the navy and fortresses, and muzzle-loading 
guns for field service 
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strong opinions, yielding to pressure, perhaps, but never 
surrendermg their views The value of Gatlmg and 
mitrailleur, the advantages of the Moncrieff platform, 
the question of strengthening fortifications with iron 
plates—these and other cognate vital pomts have their 
advocates and opponents, and are continually and 
warmly discussed 

Nor has the more brilliant branch of the arm lagged 
behind the scientific The British horse artillery has 
long been the admiration of foreign military critics, and 
the field batteries are equally deserving of praise The 
most unremitting care and attention are bestowed upon 
guns, horses, and equipment The stable economy 1s 
excellent, the equitation of all ranks as good as perpetual 
riding-school and constant practice can make 1t A well- 
considered chain of responsibility unites the junior with 
the higher grades The heutenants having each charge 
of a couple of guns to the limit of thei own divisions, 
have full and complete command , the major command- 
ing looks to them for all items of stable management, 
care of barrack-room, kits, and turn-out, and, with his 
captain as nght hand, exercises only a general control 
What this system, long and mtelligently carried out, 
has accomplished 1s best seen im the battenes them- 
selves, in their irreproachable appearance on parade, and 
m the admirable precision of their manceuvres even 
when executed at top speed 

All that now seems required of leaders of field 
artillery 1s to realise fully the splendid ré/e which will 
be theirs in modern war Artillerists with a proper sense 
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of esprit de corps are inclined to claim for their arm a 
_ preponderating influence in the battles of the future 
Less partial advocates may question this conclusion, 
arguing that the best artillery must yield before well- 
directed infantry fire, a fire which will soon be delivered 
at something lke artillery ranges, and urging also that, 
however terrible in sound and aspect, the big guns work 
far less havoc than may be supposed Nevertheless, in the 
last great war in which artillery was wielded with a new 
lavishness, and a reckless boldness, hitherto unknown, 
its triumphs were pre-eminent, although dearly earned 
The principle adopted was to push forward évery gun 
into action as soon and as far as possible Every gun 
not in position from the first was considered as so 
much fighting power lost None was kept in reserve 
The artillery was rather deemed an advanced guard to 
begin the battle. It often ventured to the front far m 
advance of the leading detachments of infantry It 
was planted sometimes beyond the skirmishers even 
Batteries were decimated perhaps, but not till they had 
done tremendous execution How largely the German 
artillery thus handled contributed to German success 
was acknowledged by all who witnessed its prowess 
“Your artillery won the battle,” said Napoleon IIT 
after Sedan, ‘1t 1s the finest in the world” “It1s 
scarcely possible to accomplish more than the artillery 
accomplished,” wrote a Russian general who followed 
the fortunes of the campaign An Austrian officer who 
was also a spectator said, “It 1s certaim that to the 
German artillery at Sedan, as well as in the other battles 
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and actions, is due the principal share in the destruction 
and subduing of the French ” 

Similar strongly-marked results from the free employ- 
ployment of field artillery were not perhaps observable in 
the Russo-Turkish War of 1877 But that war gave us 
few new lessons in the military art, and in many respects 
it was waged on principles strangely retrograde The 
fact remains that coming battles will offer imcreased 
opportunities for artillery “The future will bring 
with it artillery combats of vast extent and formidable 
almost beyond conception, and in them, under otherwise 
equal circumstances, the victory must fall to the most 
effective system ’’* “Once your artillery 1s worsted you 
have small chance of success Neither the attack nor 
the defence have a prospect of attaining their end with- 
out the fullest and most powerful assistance from the 
artillery’ Other wmters express themselves even more 
forcibly “ Artillery,” said the Russian general 
Oukeneff, “ will become the scourge of mankind” “The 
day cannot be much longer delayed when the artillery 
shall raise itself from beg an auxiliary to the rank of 
@ principal arm” ‘‘ When worked with steadiness and 
judgment it 1s irresistible’ ‘‘It constitutes now the 
true fate of nations and of armies ” 

These are strong statements, over-coloured, it may 
be, and tinged with the partisanship of enthusiasts full 
of regimental esprit de corps Yet the truth hes not far 
short of them, and as artillerists develop more and 
more into the ultimate arbiters of every fight, the 


* Major Muller, of the Baden army. 
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nation which has the most*and the best will achieve 
the greatest results m war. Our artillery, if 1t does 
not degenerate from its present high standard, but 
rather progresses steadily with the times, may fairly be 
expected to hold its own when tested against the very 
best 1n the world 


CHAPTER VI 


THE CAVALRY. 


Our Cavalry lmeally descended from Medieval Chivalry—What it has 
accomplished since the Days of Pmnce Rupert and Cromwell—Its Behaviour 
in the Peninsula—Wellington’s Strictures—Their Gallantry, in spite of 
their Rashness, always Conspicuous—The same at Waterloo—During the 
long Peace, Cavalry loses something of its Value for Actual War—Tactical 
Training neglected which bears Evil Fruits in the Crimea, shown in 
Outpost Duty carelessly performed, and in Cardigan’s Blunder at 
Balaclava—Needs for Reform now fully admitted, but greatly delayed 
from Dread of their Costliness—Reserves both of Men and Horses greatly 
wanted—Scarcity of Horses in this Country—Reasons why Cavalry should 
be increased and maintained ready to go first into the Field—Scope of 
Usefulness of Cavalry in the Future—Present defective Regimental 
Organisation—Needful Changes in Armament and Equipment—Vanous 
Weapons discussed, Garments also, Saddlery and Accoutrements—Classes 
of Cavalry and their Relative Value—Necessity for the Establishment of a 
New Kind—Mounted Riflemen, their Uses, and Probable Method of 
Employment 


Tue British cavalry soldier 1s the direct representative 
of a long hne of illustrious ancestors He can claim a 
not remote kinship with the knight-errant and the 
man-at-arms He wears in some cases still the 
counterpart of portions of medieval armour The 
helmet of the Dragoon and the cuirass of the Life 
Guardsman are closely allied with helmet and haubert, 
and other defensive clothing of ancient days Modern 
military reformers are to be found who recommend a 
further recurrence to these old-fashioned protections, 
and advocate strongly the adoption of chain shoulder- 
scale and steel gauntlets for all mounted men To this 
day the time-honoured arms of old are still the favourite 
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weapons of cavalry The beloved arme blanche, the 
white weapon, the cold steel, whether of sword-blade 
or lance-head, which were the tools of tilt and tourney, 
and of every knightly deed, are carried still by the 
horse soldier, and will never, probably, be given up 

He has administered by nght of inheritance to the 
legacy of prowess and prestige bequeathed by both 
sides in the Wars of the Commonwealth The brave 
apparel of the gallant gentlemen who m their silks and 
satins and flowing curls followed Rupert to the death 
still commends itself to the affections of our cavalry 
corps, and while they can exhibit upon occasion the 
impetuous devotion of the Cavaliers, neither are they 
deficient in the stout self-reliance and imperturbable 
sang froid of Cromwell's Ironsides, who not only knew 
how to gallop home in a charge, but could wisely stay 
their onward career, lest victory should degenerate into 
rout. 

Since those eaily days the Bnitish have won 
imperishable renown in many a hard-fought field 

In Marlborough’s campaigns his cavalry played a 
prominent part He won Blenheim by hurlng his 
squadrons against the French horse, thus breaking the 
centie of the line and rolling up the enemy to nght 
and left, the nght, crowded mto Blenheim village, 
surrendered, the left, under the Elector of Bavaria, fled 
He used them fieely at Ramullies, where again they 
decided the fate of the day, at Malplaquet, English 
horse actually charged entrenchments, penetrating 
which by gaps and openings they turned the lines 
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and drove out their defenders At Dettingen under 
the eyes of George II himself, the heavy cavalry 
behaved splendidly , and there is no episode im cavalry 
combats finer than that of Cornet Richardson, who, 
as standard-bearer of Ligomer’s Horse, received no 
less than thirty wounds and still clung with unflinching 
tenacity to his flag The feat of the cavalry bngade 
at Warbourg was styled by those who saw it unrivalled 
in war, General Mostyn, who commanded under the 
Marquis of Granby, led his regiments at a hand-gallop 
for five miles over rough ground, “‘and falling upon the 
enemy with irresistible fury, overthrew both horse and 
foot, making many prisoners and driving multitudes of 
fugitives into the Dymel, where they perished ” 

In the fighting throughout the century the cavalry 
maintained its high prestige Nothing could exceed, 
for instance, the unhesitating courage of the small 
band of the 15th LInght Dragoons, two squadrons, no 
more, which in conjunction with some 120 Austrian 
hussars, charged a French line 10,000 strong with 
horse, foot, and guns The object of the attack had 
been to rescue the Emperor of Austra, who would 
otherwise have been cut off and captured, and, despite 
the extraordinary disparity of numbers, 1t was entirely 
successful 

The English cavalry employed in the Peninsular 
War undoubtedly did excellent service, but their 
success was not so constant or so distinctly marked 
as that of our magnificent infantry in the same cam- 
paign. Wellington frequently took them seriously 
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to task He deplores more than once their want of 
leaders with « practical knowledge in using the arm” 
He censures their rash 1mpetuosity and recklessness, 
which often carned them too far and courted disaster 
He strongly reprehends, in a despatch to Sir Rowland 
Hull, “‘ the trick our officers have acquired of galloping 
at everything and then gallopmg back, as fast as 
they gallop on the enemy They never consider their 
situation, never think of manceuvring before an enemy 
—so little that one would think they cannot manceuvre 
except on Wimbledon Common, and when they use 
their arm as 1t ought to be used, viz, offensively, they 
never keep or provide for a reserve.’ On the other 
hand the French horsemen were more numerous, better 
trained, and quite as brave, they kept their places better 
in the ranks and their horses more in hand When 
large numbers were engaged, Wellington always 
hesitated to attack with his cavalry unless they were 
decidedly superior in strength “I used the cavalry 
in small bodies to attack small bodies of the enemy’s 
cavalry, but I never attacked with them I 
could not use them till our admirable infantry had 
moved the French cavalry from their ground ” 
Nevertheless the annals of the war teem with records 
of their endurance and prowess Wellington while 
he condemns, cannot deny that he thought one of his 
squadron more than a match for two French, 1t was 
only when four opposed four, or the opposing forces 
became even more numerous, that he feared for the 
result, knowing that ‘as the numbers increased order 
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under Mancune no longer existed as a military 
body ” 

At Waterloo the faults which had been conspicuous 
during the Penmsular War were still apparent in our 
cavalry, but their achievements, the result of their happy 
audacity and mtrepid courage, were as brilliant as any- 
thing known heretofore The charges of the heavy 
bngades under Lord Edward Somerset and Sir Wilham 
Ponsonby were splendidly executed The first led the 
Household Cavalry against Kellerman’s Cuirassiers, and 
in a fight which was short, sharp, and decisive, routed 
them with tremendous loss, the second, in command of 
the famous “ Union Bngade,” composed of the English 
Royals, the Scots Greys, and the Inniskillings, swept 
over a whole French division and almost destioyed 1t 
But it was here as m times past Lord, Uxbridge, the 
cavalry commander-in-chief, when giving orders for the 
attack, had expressly desired each brigade to keep one 
regiment im support With such dispositions they did 
indeed go forward, but the irrepressible eagerness of the 
fighting horsemen drew the second line gradually into 
the first, and when the charge was delivered, the 2nd 
Life Guards and the Scots Greys went in with the rest, 
and surrendered their duties as reserve Hence it was 
that although im their career of uncontrollable conquest 
the heavy English dragoons galloped on and on till they 
gained the enemy's main position, sabring the gunners 
when they reached 1t, and disabling no less than eighty 
guns, their retreat in disorder, suffermg severe losses, 
inevitably followed. French lancers pressed them sore 
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as they fell back, and it would have gone hard with 
them but for the hght cavalry brigades which lent their 
support It was in this hard-fought combat that Shaw, 
the Life Guardsman, so greatly distinguished himself, 
slaying, as 1t was said, nine opponents with his own 
hand, after which a bullet laid him low 

With Waterloo the fighting days of cavalry were 
practically at an end, only at rare mtervals and in 
remote countries did opportunities of distinction offer, 
but these were usually turned to the best account 
India became in a measure the chief nursery for soldiers 
of every arm ‘Those serving with the cavalry did 
excellent service again and again Nothing could well 
exceed the gallantry of the -l6th Lancers at Aliwal, 
where they charged and completely broke a Sikh 
infantry formation akin to the ancient phalanx, being 
tnangular rather than square Captain Pearson, who 
headed the charge, was the first man to enter, he 
jumped his horse bravely on to the bayonets, and thus 
made a gap by which his men followed him in_ This 
feat was repeated more than twenty years later by 
Ineutenant Moore, the adjutant of a Bombay cavalry 
regiment, who sacrificed himself and his horse to gain 
admission into a Persian square 

The period was not, however, calculated to develop 
high military qualities Peace, profound and long 
unbroken, denied practical experience in war Hence 
it was that throughout the service, with but few ex- 
ceptions, and especially among those who were in the 
highest grades, a species of fatty degeneration rapidly 

K 2 
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gained ground Now and again an ardent spint 
chafing at inaction, spoke out im fearless language 
counselling necessary reforms Thus Nolan, the 1ll- 
fated bearer of the now famous Balaclava message, 
protested against the growing inefficiency of his arm— 
an arm which, with all the enthusiasm of a fanatic, he 
considered capable of any enterprise But his argu- 
ments and his advice were for the most part unheeded, 
and cavalry regiments lapsed more and more into the 
hands of the dandies and the barrack-square martinets 
Having no other outlet for their professional aspirations, 
officers concentrated all their energies upon small 
matters of detail The fit of a jacket, the shape of a 
head-dress, the colour of overalls, or the hanging of 
a pelisse, were deemed points more vitally important 
than sound tactical traimmng or the study of the great 
lessons of war Mess-room disputes, followed by coffee 
and hair-triggers in the morning, gained a disagreeable 
notoriety for certain crack corps A _ great gulf 
separated the officers and the rank and file. The former 
were chivalrous and well-born, but they were fine 
gentlemen who never identified themselves with their 
men The latter of magnificent physique, always 
admirably mounted and in appearance invariably spick 
and span, were little adapted nevertheless for the 
requirements of real campaigning They rode well 
and they handled their weapons with skill, but these 
weapons were not unquestionably the most suitable, 
and the horses, although well cared for and well 
groomed, were crushed by their leviathan riders with 
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heavy accoutrements and excessive kit The umform 
worn was beautiful to the eyes which could only 
approve creaseless coats, and trousers clinging like wax 
to the legs, but such tight-fitting garments were little 
calculated to give free play to hmbs which must be 
wielded to kill and slay or struggle im self-defence In 
none of the ranks, from the highest to the lowest, except 
in a few rare instances, was there prevalent any notion 
that soldiermg for the cavalryman meant more than 
a good seat and hands upon a horse, the punctual 
discharge of stable duties, the polish of buttons, and a 
superficial acquaintance with the rudiments of a 
mechanical dnl 

The cavalry contingent which formed pait of the 
expedition to the Hast was beautiful to look upon It 
was the flower of the army, as precious as a piece 
of costly gold brocade, but, lke 1t, scarcely suitable for 
everyday wear The spirit which animated all ranks 
was splendid, as presently was proved , but except in the 
high qualities of blind courage and unshrinking devotion 
to duty, there were few among them who realised the 
true functions of cavalry in war In all the minor 
operations they were quite uninstructed and ignorant 
On the now celebrated flank march from the Alma to 
the southern side of Sebastopol, the cavalry of our 
advance so little understood its duties that 1t knew 
nothing of the close proximity of the enemy till the two 
armies came in contact crossing each other’s line of 
march Again, on the memorable morning of the 
25th of October, the cavalry pickets gave no notice 
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of the approach of Liprandi’s columns, neither had they 
been so posted as to gain the earlest mtimation of a 
forward movement on the part of the enemy, nor did 
they by individual vigilance obtain the mformation 
Indeed, the outlying pickets would have been cut off 
but for the field officer of the day, who “conveyed to 
the men of the watch—just in time to secure their 
escape—that warning of the enemy’s approach which 
they themselves should have given ” * 

The Balaclava affar must be viewed with very 
mixed emotions As an instance of undaunted courage, 
Scarlett’s charge of the Heavy Brigade against over- 
whelmmg odds, and his own personal gallantry in 
entering the Russian columns first and alone, are 
feats that have never been outdone The charge of 
the Light Brigade, again, 1s a conspicuous, nay, almost 
unparalleled example of the British soldier’s unhesi- 
tating obedience to orders, of his unquestioning per- 
formance of his “duty” even when it seems that death 
must inevitably follow But that this splendid charge 
was a huge mistake, the commission of which would 
have been impossible had our cavalry leaders been better 
instructed in the principles and with real experience in 
the practice of war, 1s a fact acknowledged now by all 
Nor was it only in the blind execution of an order 
which had been misconstrued that the shortcomings of 
the leaders was made apparent Throughout the vary- 
ing phases of that eventful day, from the first moment 
when cleverly-handled horsemen might have inflicted 


* Kinglake, v 52, 
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serious losses upon the Russian advancing columns, 
to the time when Cardigan stood idle and :rresolute 
when comrades most needed his support, there was but 
a famt appreciation by those in authority of the real 
uses of the cavalry arm 

That a substantial movement ahead has been made 
since the Crimean days cannot be demed arnest 
students of contemporary military history have conned 
closely the lessons of recent great campaigns, and have 
persistently urged upon the authorities the necessity 
for changes 1n the cavalry to keep pace with the changed 
conditions of warfare It would be unfair to blame the 
military authorities if as yet no marked success has 
attended the attempt to institute reforms They have 
not failed to acknowledge themselves the wisdom of the 
proposed alterations, and to acquiesce in the principles 
involved That these reforms are still delayed 1s the 
fault not of the Horse Guards but of that larger 
authority which, outside and beyond the executive 
and administrative departments, hampers all progress 
by too close and parsimonious supervision of the 
public purse The measures needed to put our 
cavalry upon a sound basis involve the expenditure of 
money, and to add to the army estimates 1s a serious 
undertaking, before which even Cabinets with large 
majorities at their backs will generally recoil But it 1s 
in this case as in every other where economy 1s purchased 
at too dear a price—in the hour of peiil pounds are 
freely lavished, and often in vain, to buy what pence 
spent betimes might have secured. 
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The various points which call for consideration and 
treatment are sufficiently well known, although opinions 
may differ as to their relative urgency and the most 
advantageous method of introducing improvements 
Chief among these are— 

(1) Numerical insufficiency of our cavalry and its 
want of reserves as well of horses and of men 

(11) Defective tactical organisation 

(11) Prevailing uncertainty as to the most suitable 
armament and equipment 

(iv) The need for certain general changes in the 
constitution and character of the arm, to keep pace 
with changes in warfare 

I Never since England has claimed to be called a 
military power has she been strong 1n cavalry The 
right proportion of horse to foot m our regular forces 
has seldom been maitained, except upon paper, and 
not always there, while the yeomanry cavalry makes but 
a poor show compared with the considerable numbers 
of infantry organised as militia and volunteers The 
British cavalry consists of four regiments of household 
cavalry and twenty-eight regiments of cavalry of the 
line These consist of four squadrons each, which gives 
a paper total of 13,775 horses and 17,394 men* 
This 1n round numbers gives little more than an eighth, 
nominal, whereas the proportion should be a real 
sixth 

As for the reserve forces, the proportion 1s at best 
only one twenty-fifth, and the cavalry composing 1t 1s 


* General Annual Report of British Army, published 31st Jan , 1877 
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scarcely of the mghest class At any moment of 
extreme pressure, therefore, when the national arms were 
fully employed abroad, and every trooper might perforce 
be absent from home, the forces to whom would be en- 
trusted the ultimate defence of the country would be 
dangerously weak in the cavalry arm 

But without anticipating the direst form of tnal 
when invasion actually threatens, 1t must be manifest 
that the numbers of our cavalry available for service 
in the field are scanty at best The figures quoted 
above fall far below the numbers which would actually 
embark, of the four squadrons mm each regiment one 
would have to be retained at home to form a depdt, 
and the three for service would be greatly reduced 
in numbers, by the recruits, sick and unsound men, 
whom it would be necessary to leave behind In 
round numbers the outside force of cavalry which 
could be sent with an expedition would be something 
less than 5,000 horses and 8,000 men 

Still more unsatisfactory 1s the non-existence of 
cavalry reserves There are neither men nor hoises 
to fill up the gaps caused by the very first engage- 
ment ‘This is no new story, it was so after Balaclava 
In that action the Inght Brigade lost in killed and 
wounded 387, out of a total of 600, which represented 
the fighting strength of five whole regiments of cavalry 
on the 25th October, 1854 On the 24th of May, 
1855, little more than six months after the battle, 
these five regiments could only muster one squadron 
among them, for the Queen’s birthday parade, “ and 
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Lancers, Hussars, and Light Dragoons had to be 
indiscriminately mixed to form it” More, up to 
the close of the Crmmean campaign, the Light Bngade 
never regained its effective strength 

There 1s no doubt a difficulty as to the formation 
of a cavalry reserve § Horse soldiers cannot be suffered 
to pass into the general population, as do the infantry, 
with a hen on them to return and serve A trooper 
so soon falls away in his trang and his skill, he 
so soon forgets how to wield his weapons, so soon, 
from disuse or fleshiness engendered of inactivity, 
loses ns hand and seat, that the principle of short 
service with head-quarters and a longer term in 
the reserve cannot be put m force with him A 
suggestion made by a cavalry officer,* that a reserve 
should be formed by enforcing a hability to recall 
upon all cavalry soldiers who purchase their discharge 
is attended with the same drawback, that those who 
returned would be found greatly deteriorated as soldiers, 
and would probably never thoroughly recover their 
efficiency These arguments pomt the more forcably 
to the necessity of mcreasmg the effective strength of 
regiments, and of developing generally the establish- 
ment of the whole force 

As to horses, it 1s to be feared that the question 
of their supply 1s yearly growing into more serious 
proportions There is an increasing scarcity of the 
proper kind required to provide the current demands 


* Major Boulderson, 17th Lancers, Lecture before United Service Institution, 
Apni 5th, 1878 
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for remounts, and this being the case there 1s obviously 
no hope of any geserve It is argued that reserves 
of horses would cost more to keep up than the sum 
of the extra prices which would have to be paid to 
buy at the moment of abnormal demand nd 
again, that by bidding high enough we can at all 
times secure any number of horses we want This 
may be so, but the bill runs to large figures Thus, 
in the present year of 1878, the money spent in horses 
for the mounted services and the newly-organised 
transport trams absorbed no less than £240,000 of 
the famous £6,000,000 voted to prepare for the 
impending war And it 1s well known that the 
most extraordinary difficulty was experienced in securing 
a sufficient number of horses, the officers employed 
scoured the country, Ireland was drained, agents 
were sent to Normandy, Canada even was pressed 
into the service before the quota could be made up. 
That this hand-to-mouth policy may yet be fraught 
with grave consequences can scarcely be denied The 
dearth of horses in this country 1s a growing evil to 
which no panacea has yet been applied The committee 
of the House of Lords, composed of many great 
personages, while admitting the scarcity, had no remedy 
to recommend [For reasons which they did not state, 
they were opposed to the establishment of Government 
breeding establishments, and could not approve of 
the employment of Government stallions, although ., 
it was not denied that the produce was already.ot 
deteriorating, from the infenor quality of the enti get 
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horses which travelled the country The argument 
in both cases was that Government should not com- 
pete with private enterprise, a position quite incon- 
trovertible if private enterprise can meet the call 
But if the supply of horses to be thus obtained is 
neither cheap nor certain, the Government 1s surely 
wanting in its larger responsibility to the nation if 
it hesitates to manufacture for its own needs Under 
such circumstances it 1s no less bound than entitled 
to breed its own horses, just as 1t would be to sist 
that its soldiers should bake their own bread, especially 
when there are no other bakers to be found 

There can be little doubt, then, that the cavalry 
arm, whether in numbers serving, or in reserves avail- 
able, 1s far below present requirements Two principal 
reasons may be adduced to account for this one 1s its 
costliness, which tempts us to be satisfied with the 
bare minimum in the comfortable but fallacious hope 
that 1t may be adequately expanded at the hour of 
need, the other 1s a not uncommon but equally 
fallacious opimion that the days of cavalry as an in- 
dispensable and pre-emmently useful force are at an 
end It will not, I think, be difficult to show that 
to adhere too religiously to these views 1s to sleep on 
in a fool’s paradise, from which some day there may 
be a rude awakening 

Cavalry is of all others the arm which cannot be 
improvised. It cannot be bought over the counter, it 
must be prepared slowly and patiently a long time in 
Apivance Neither the taunts of the panic-stricken at 
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the moment of emergency, nor the concession then of 
extraordinary votes, will suffice to bridge over the gap 
between the trained horseman and the unformed recruit 
With such cavalry as 1s to hand when war 1s declared 
must we be contented throughout the campaign We 
cannot add to 1t then any more than a man can add to 
his stature by taking thought And this necessity for 
due preparation is the more imperative because cavalry 
in all future wars will probably be the arm earliest em- 
ployed. Those nations who excel m military logistics and 
who have reduced rapidity of mobilisation to an exact 
science have so fully recogmised this, that their cavalry 1s 
now stationed always at points near the frontier whence 
they can be most promptly pushed forward to act In 
England the sea 1s our frontier lime, and except in 
the rare cases when war might be brought to our soil 
the troops must embark and make a voyage beyond the 
seas It should be understood that the first ships to 
leave our shores should be those in which the cavalry 
was embarked Could this be the case where the cavalry 
was not only barely sufficient, but scarcely ready to take 
the field P 

Again, the critic who would condemn cavalry to 
an inferior rd/e in future must be somewhat blind to 
the teaching and experience of recent campaigns No 
doubt the conditions of its useful and effective employ- 
ment are now-a-days considerably changed In the face 
of modern fire-arms, of their accuracy and their range, 
masses of cavalry will no doubt find it difficult if not 
impossible to act They can scarcely hope to get 
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within striking distance, or if they do, must run the risk 
of bemg nearly annihilated before they reach their goal. 
But there 1s nothing new in this Cavalry never, since 
the days of Frederick the Great, has been entirely suc- 
cessful m attacking guns im position or infantry not 
previously shaken by conflict or fire Yet even in these 
seemingly hopeless enterprises it has accomplished 
wonders more than once ‘The Hanoverian cavalry at 
Langensalza actually broke two fPrussian squares, 
although eventually compelled to succumb before the 
deadly fire of the needle-gun, at Rezonville Prussian 
cavalry deliberately charged and overthrew infantry and 
artillery, neither of which had been shaken by artillery, 
although it left nearly all ther gallant men upon the 
ground Again, at Mars-la-Tour the German cavalry 
with the most prodigal expenditure of life, some 
regiments losing half, and some a third of their numbers, 
achieved a splendid, although not a permanent and 
decisive, triumph over the French foot 

Modern warfare will, however, give many new and 
more varied openings to an arm which has ever found its 
greatest opportunity in surprise Battles are now-a-days 
generally fought upon a widely extended front They 
will be made up of a number of separate small actions, 
and their general result 1s determined by the issues of 
several of these. An enterprising cavalry, well handled 
and well led by men thoroughly imbued with the sense 
of loyalty to the other arms, will have numberless 
chances for seconding the efforts of artillery and 
infantry , of completing the task of victory by sweeping 
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across the field 1ff eager pursuit, or by uncompromising 
self-sacrifice securing the safety of comrades in retreat 
Yet more do the minor operations of war open an 
increasingly wide field for the judicious employment of 
intelligent cavalry In those early days of the campaign 
when the horsemen, unfolding hke a swift msen fog, 
spread rapidly over the ground and screen the move- 
ments of concentration behind, probing or laying bare 
the enemy’s intentions, while it effectually conceals those 
of 1ts own army, in the constantly shifting operations 
of armies in contact mancuvring against each other, in 
watchful, argus-eyed outpost duty, in daring reconnais- 
sances when a single private dragoon may for the 
moment fill the place of the quartermaster-general , in 
harassing and beating up the enemy’s quarters per- 
petually, an active cavalry, well organised and carefully 
handled, cannot but appreciably affect the final results of 
the campaign 

II That our present regimental organisation 1s 
defective opinions are generally agreed Although the 
squadron 1s admitted as the right and only tactical umt 
of cavalry, our administrative unit continues to be the 
troop Two troops in the field are formed together to 
constitute a squadron, of which one of the regimental 
captains, according to seniority, takes command In 
most regiments the senior captain takes the ght 
squadron as a matter of course, and in his case as with 
the rest it 1s quite a chance whether he has his own 
troop under his command. But im any case the other 
half of his squadron must be more or less unknown and 
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unfamiliar to him, just as he is unknown and unfamiliar 
to the men m its ranks This arrangement is both 
faulty and inconvenient It 1s an axiom in military 
logistics that soldiers should have the same tactical 
and admunistrative leaders , 1n other words, that the officer 
entrusted with the care and well-being of a body of men 
in barrack and camp should command them also on 
parade and in the field Intimate acquaintance between 
commanders and commanded 1s indispensable to secure 
that ready obedience and loyal confidence upon the one 
side, that thorough knowledge of capabilities and powers 
upon the other, which are among the first necessities to 
ensure military success in the field 

The reorganisation of cavalry regiments upon the 
squadron system has been repeatedly and urgently 
recommended, but it still hangs fire Vested interests 
have long been 1ts principal bugbear One of the first 
steps would be to deprive junior captains of the personal 
command of troops, and this 1s deprecated where captains 
have paid large sums to attain that honour But with 
the gradual extinction of purchase this objection must 
disappear, and it 1s to be hoped that within a few 
years our cavalry will have accepted a principle which 
has long been recogmised by every other military power 
but ourselves 

III” Cavalry armament and equipment are moot 
points which have long exercised the professional mind 
The field of discussion 1s wide—sword or lance, carbine 
or revolver, long boots or short, overalls or breeches, 
helmets or busbies, the shape of saddles, the make of 
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bridles, the position of the carbine “ bucket,” the cut 
and colour of clothes—all these have been keenly 
debated for years Pros and cons are advanced with 
varying degrees of eloquence by the advocates of this or 
that view The arguments are often nicely balanced, 
and judgment 1s difficult to pronounce 

The lance 1s strongly supported and bitterly opposed 
Montecuculi styles it the queen of weapons Nolan, 
who was an hussar, as unhesitatingly condemns 1t One 
side tells us the Germans are mcreasing the number 
of their lancer regiments, the other as triumphantly 
declare the French have abolished them altogether 
The lance, 1t 1s said, attracts attention, and 1s therefore 
unsuitable for outpost duty, or worse, 1t draws down 
artillery fire Again, it 1s said to be useless in a mélee, 
not only 1s 1t awkward to handle, but it 1s absolutely in 
the way It 1s urged besides, that when the impulsive 
power 1s stopped it cannot be made to penetrate 
‘“‘Speed,” says Nolan, ‘‘1is required to drive a lance 
home It must be carned into the object by the horse ” 
Those who favour it harp upon the moral effect it 
produces, urging that cavalry are “shy” of facing it, 
while infantry once broken and demoralised hold it in 
abject dread As a matter of fact the lance has done 
considerable execution more than once At Albuera the 
Polish lancers coming unexpectedly upon an English 
infantry brigade, nearly annihilated i1t—this being one 
of the rare instances in which English foot soldiers have 
been worsted by horse. In Portugal General Bacon’s 
lancers did excellent service, Captain Griffiths mn one 
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encounter charged a whole squadron with only seventeen 
men, and slew six with his own lance ‘The feats of the 
16th Lancers at Aliwal have already been described In 
1866 Hozier relates how a Prussian regiment of lancers 
met one of Austrian hussars Both charged and met in 
the shock The lancers preserved their line, the Austrians 
were dispersed At Gemappe, in the Waterloo cam- 
paign, according to General Beauchamp Walker, a body 
of French lancers taking post between two walls, our 
“7th Hussars charged them twice, and were received on 
the pomts of the lances and spitted like fowls 
It was not until the lancers came out into the open and 
gave the Life Guards the opportunity of charging on 
equal terms that they were mdden down” Some 
Austrian Jancers, similarly placed in a narrow street, 
successfully repulsed the attacks of Prussian dragoons, 
until they surrendered their advantage, and issuing 
forth from the street were charged and beaten Such 
was the terror the 9th Lancers inspired during the 
Indian Mutiny that the sepoys began to run away at 
the mere mention of the “ Delhi spearmen,” as they 
were called, and although they might be mules apart. 
In the hands of thoroughly practised, vigorous men, 
the lance 1s a clearly formidable weapon, and there seem 
to be substantial grounds for increasing rather than 
diminishing its use 

That all cavalry, without exception, should be 
armed with fire-arms—carbines, revolvers, or repeating 
rifles—is a very favourite dogma with a large number of 
cavalrymen ‘The reasons given are plausible enough. 
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First comes the execution done by bullets An often 
quoted case 1s the well-known combat between Federal 
and Confederate cavalry, in which one hundred horse- 
men armed with revolvers effectually disposed of an equal 
number of opponents, kilhng twenty-four, wounding 
twelve, and making pnsoners of the rest, compared as 
in these results the percentage of losses—just one per 
cent of the total—which the armes blanches inflicted 
during the Franco-German War seems nidiculously 
small It 1s a well-established fact, moreover, that 
cavalry without fire-arms are at a disadvantage against 
infantry even of the lowest type. Thus the German 
cavalry suffered so much at the hands of the French 
moblots that they seized and armed themselves, when 
they could, with the chassepots of their enemies Again, 
if sword or lance have escaped from the horseman’s 
hands he 1s quite helpless without a fire-arm to fall back 
upon Yet serious drawbacks are said to miulitate 
against the wide-spread adoption of fire-arms by cavalry 
Mounted men thus armed are tempted to pause and use 
these weapons, sacrificing thus the dash and rapidity of 
movement which are the very genius of the cavalry 
arm. It is told of a well-known cavalry colonel who 
held this view that just before goimg into action, and 
when at the head of his regiment, he significantly threw 
his pistol away from him into a pond, as a hint to his 
men not to rely upon it 1n the fight 
The present armament of our cavalry 1s a compromise 
between these various views All the weapons men- 
tioned are carried by our horsemen Carbine and sword 
LQ 
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are given to all regiments alike, the lance to five, and 
these lancers have till 1878 had only a mfled pistol, 
but now they are to carry the carbine as well The 
sword or sabre is slightly curved for cutting as well as 
giving the point, the carbine 1s a breech-loading Snider 
which 1s effective at a range of nearly one thousand 
yards, the lance 1s of bamboo, and they are all good and 
useful weapons, although experts see room for umprove- 
ment in each. It 1s urged by some that the sword 
should be quite straight for thrusting, a mode of attack 
far superior to cutting and slashing with the edge, 
others would substitute a repeating nfle for the carbine, 
revolvers for the mfled pistol, and would replace the 
lance by another more scientifically poised, as in that 
recommended by Mr. Dynon, late adjutant of the 16th 
Lancers, which 1s balanced at two-thirds instead of half 
its length, and which 1s hghter, handier, and has a more 
formidable head 

Reforms in equipment are perhaps more urgently 
needed than im arms Clothing, saddlery, and accoutre- 
ments are not all that could be desired As to the first, 
traditional usage still holds sway, and the tight-fitting 
garments which found favour with George IV ,* who 
said a wrinkle was unpardonable, although he forgave 
a seam, are still exclusively worn Tunics which 
pinion the muscles and paralyse the power are not 


# “When the lancer dress for officers was being selected, an officer of rank 
was ordered to attend George IV (then Regent) to fit the new jacket on him , 
the tailor with a pair of scissors was ordered to cut smooth every wmnkle and 
fine-draw the seams The consequence was that the coats of the private soldiers 
as well as those of the officers were made so tight they could hardly get into 
them.” (Luard, “‘ Dress of the British Soldier,” p 107 ) 
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quite what men require who have to wield their arms 
freely mm a fight Whether or not the loose blouse 
or Norfolk jacket, which are so obviously more suitable, 
will soon be accepted remains to be seen The military 
mantua-makers are tenacious of their opinions, and 
have many specious arguments on their side The 
effect of a handsome dress as giving a soldier a pride 
in himself, and thus adding to his fighting value, 1s not 
to be entirely ignored , but the ornamental may be too 
closely studied, and at the expense of the practical 
Soldiers are meant for use, and not simply for show 
Garments which impede therr movements and make 
their daily life miserable are scarcely calculated to 
increase their military efficiency, and should therefore 
be discarded They should follow to the hmbo of 
the obsolete and the forgotten many other relics of 
the pomp and pageantry which once invested the 
cavalry soldier, but which are now 2 extremis or have 
actually disappeared The nchly-laced hanging pelisse 
of the hussar has gone, so has the curious helmet 
with its colossal curling crest, the aiguillette 1s rarely 
seen, the sabretache 1s doomed, the busby and lancer 
cap are being elbowed by the helmet, and the shabraque 
is condemned Not that such prunmg away should 
be indiscriminate and wholesale, the distinctive badges 
and peculiar dress which are m most cases records of 
past heroism, indissolubly allied to past achievements, 
and monuments therefore of military glory, should 
not be hghtly parted with Let this regiment mde 
still in cherry-legged pantaloons, and that wear a busby 
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bag of garter blue, let the 17th still glory in their 
“death’s head,” the 10th im their tiger skins, the 
Greys bear proudly still the French drum-major’s 
staff they captured on the field But the retention 
of such emblems of former prowess are perfectly com- 
patible with a sensible and workmanhke costume 
Our cavalry uniform can be called neither, when 
the troopers cannot draw on or off ther long boots 
without assistance, and they run the nsk of splitting 
the sleeves of their tunics every time they raise their 
hand in salute 

Saddles, bridles, and horse equipments generally 
might also be advantageously reformed The Crichton 
saddle,* at present on its trialin many cavalry regiments, 
18 in most respects far superior to that hitherto m use 
It has the advantage that it relieves the saddle itself 
of all weight but that of the mder and his arms, the 
kit and cloak are carned separately upon a “numnah” 
behind As to harness, many changes seem necessary 
The bridle 1s far heavier than 1t need be, and the bit 
bigger, the stirrup irons have the same defect, and 
the breast-plate 1s ill-contnved A cardinal principle 
in cavalry equipment is that “dead weight means 
weakness,” and not a single superfluous ounce can be 
retained without impaimng the efficiency of the horse 
For this reason the horse’s load should be reduced 
to its lowest terms , only the barest necessaries should 
be retained, and these should be carefully and thought- 
fully devised to insure their being as hght as they 


* Invented by Captain the Hon H G. Crichton, 21st Hussars, 
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can be made All authorities agree in ostracising 
the valise, and relegating 1t to the regimental transport 
carts. Side-bags or wallets will suffice to carry all that 
the soldier requires from day to day, picketing gear 
must be carried, nose-bags also, corn-sack, blanket 
and great-coat, but the same principle should strictly 
apply to their dimensions and weight If cavalry 
be overloaded they will be found no more useful 
than a traction engine in a ploughed field They will 
certainly be unable to accomplish even such simple feats 
as gallopmg fast for half a mile, or marching at a slow 
pace for several consecutive days, and the exigencies 
of active service seldom make greater demands upon 
them than these 

Much also remains to be done to improve the 
character of the accoutrements and the fashion in which 
they aie worn Although it 1s gravely asserted that 
at Vionville the bullets rattled off the breast-plates 
of the French cuirassiers like hail, few voices would 
probably be raised to recommend the further adoption 
of the cwrass But there are strong reasons for 
insisting that the head-dress of all cavalry should be a 
helmet capable of resisting a sword-cut, and that the 
trooper should, for the same purpose, wear chain-scales 
upon his shoulders, and steel-backed gauntlets to protect 
his hands and wrists The steel scabbard has long been 
scouted by a general chorus of disapprobation, but it still 
holds 1ts ground Yet it has the msuperable defect of 
soon blunting the edge of the weapon within it, while 
it 1s certainly noisy, and has the manifest disadvantage 
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of inordinate weight. Another well-substantiated com- 
plaint is heard on every side agaist the method of 
carrying the sword ‘The waist-belt 1s cruelly oppres- 
sive, and the system of slings throws the weight on 
the wrong place A recurrence to the old-fashioned 
“ baldrick,’ or shoulder-belt, un some shape or other, 
whether exposed to view over the coat or worn under- 
neath with an open hook to take the weight off the 
slings, is highly advisable As to the carnage of the 
carbine the existing practice 1s considered fairly satis- 
factory Those who would counsel its attachment to 
the mder instead of the saddle can only allege in 
support thereof that the trooper dismounted would in 
the latter case lose his fire-arm as well as his horse. 
But nothing would seem to justify the infliction of so 
much dead weight, and in a manner so irksome and 
inconvenient to the man The Prussians once slung 
their carbines over the left shoulder, but soon dis- 
continued the practice General Beauchamp Walker, 
who tried it deerstalking, calls 1t “a most disagreeable 
and uncomfortable way . . . I found that if I 
strapped 1t so tight that 1t did not knock about when 
I trotted it exerted a most paimful pressure on the 
chest If I slung it loosely I came home black and 
blue from the tngger-guard striking on the hip.” The 
only improvement in carrying the carbine would be 
the adoption of the “ Namaqua bucket,” which 1s 
said to give the soldier the greatest facilities for 
getting at the weapon, while it conveniently distributes 
the weight 
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IV. Radical changes in the character of any special 
arm can seldom be mtroduced in the piping times of 
peace. It 1s difficult then to establish their wisdom or 
their necessity They must be struck off red-hot in 
the moment of conflict if that 1s possible, when their 
urgency 1s plainly proved, or immediately a campaign is 
ended, and before the war spirit has commenced to cool. 
But the nation which realises in advance the need for 
reforms, and wisely applies itself to mtroduce them 
betimes, will assuredly triumph later on, over a less 
prescient foe Inventiveness has been called a chief 
trait among the gifts of a great commander, but what 
succeeds 1s less pure originality of conception than the 
prompt recognition of the value of new processes and 
their ready and unreserved adoption, while other 
probable opponents still lag behind. The unifi- 
cation of the German Empire is directly traceable 
to the scientific soldiers of Prussia, who estimated 
so early the true importance of the breech-loading 
needle-gun 

It 1s not unlikely that among the surprises which 
future warfare has in store for us, not the least 
striking will be the success of that military power which 
has the courage and foresight to create a new species of 
mounted man The tendency of cavalry is to fall into 
three different classes Of these the first will be the 
“heavies” proper, precious giants- of great weight 
personally, heavily armed and splendidly mounted, 
whose functions would be those of a sledge-hammer, 
to crush and bear down all that opposed them. The 
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costliness of this description would lead to its being 
nursed and taken care of always, reserved, so to speak, 
in cotton wool, to be launched forth only on great 
occasions The more harassing and continuous duties 
would fall to the share of the second class of hght 
cavalry, intelligent men of smaller physique on strong, 
speedy, but less valuable horses, who would expend 
themselves freely against other cavalry of their own 
kind, and in the mmor operations of war The third 
class, which has still to be called into existence, 1s a 
modern type, but which has been foreshadowed already 
by the dragoon of olden times A hybnd creature, 
equally ready to fight upon horse or foot, as a soldier 
armed with the best possible rifle, and a match therefore 
for any opponent, gifted with the means of rapid 
locomotion, and not proud whether he travels on 
horseback, upon an elephant, a camel, a car, or a cart, 
the mounted rnfleman or whatever he may be called, 
cannot fail to do signal service to any army which has the 
wit to give him achance “ For seizing a post or defile 
before infantry could arrive there—and which cavalry 
would be incompetent to hold—for rapidly executing 
distant enterprises against communications, mounted 
riflemen seem the mevitable solution of a problem the 
conditions of which are speed of movement with ability 
to contend with any kind of force. The Prussians 
propose to meet the case by arming their light cavalry 
with a better weapon. But this is only to create a more 
expensive and less efficient kind of mounted mflemen 
Size and weight of man and horse are worse than super- 
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fluous, where celerity, accuracy of aim, and readiness in 
obtaining cover are the requisites Light men on small 
horses, steed and mder active and enduring, with 
excellent weapons and careful training, will compose a 
description of force such as has not been seen in any 
modern battle-field, but which will at small cost produce 
great results ’’* 

Our cavalry as at present constituted 1s almost 
exclusively composed of the first-named class The 
heavies are extra heavy, the medium are heavy also, and 
so are the regiments commonly called hght Thus the 
Infe Guards and Horse Guards ride some two-and- 
twenty stone, the cavalry of the line varies from 
seventeen and a half to twenty stone. Magnificent and 
imposing as are the household regiments in appearance, 
with their polished steel cuirasses, snow-white leather 
breeches, and tremendous jack-boots, 11 may be ques- 
tioned whether they could be relied upon to retain 
their effective usefulness throughout a protracted cam- 
paign The regiments are very generally under-horsed, 
and the long-limbed giants who fill the ranks are 
not of equally endumng physique with men of more 
compact build Yet the household cavalry has served, 
and served right well, in the Peninsula and at Waterloo, 
and it may be fairly assumed that if their horses can 
only carry them long enough and now and again at a 
sufficiently rapid pace, these colossal warriors, whose 
stalwart proportions are now the admiration of every 
nursery-maid between Kmghtsbridge and Regent's 


* Hamley, ‘‘ Operations of War ” 
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Park, would ride down and crush almost any cavalry in 
the world 

The same may be said of the regiments of dragoon 
guards, and of the lancers, which come within the 
categories of the heavies and the mediums SBut the 
question is whether in our numenically weak cavalry 
the proportion of regiments’ whose value depends upon 
momentum is not too large when compared with those 
to be relied upon for mobility alone We want more 
hussars, not of the kind of which our thirteen hussar 
regiments are composed, with troopers mding from 
seventeen to nineteen stone, but really light horse 
Small active men of ten stone, who with their arms and 
equipments would not mde more than fifteen stone, 
mounted upon horses averaging fifteen hands, of better 
breeding, faster, and with greater powers of endurance 
than the coarser chargers of the heavies—these are the 
cavalry soldiers of which a larger supply 1s required 
Troops of this description are more and more needed, 
and they will play an increasingly important part in 
warfare Their duties would be intermediary between 
the charging powers of the heavies and the rapid 
transfer from place to place in considerable numbers 
which would be the chief use of the mounted mfleman. 
The line light cavalry soldier should be a man of a 
superior stamp He should be physically hght and 
active, mentally intelligent, and with something more 
than a mere smattering of professional knowledge He 
should have a good eye for country, be able to describe 
that through which he passes, know how to read maps, 
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and record on them in the language of signs the facts 
which he has discovered When employed upon 
detached duties, as would be constantly the case, he 
would often hold serious issues in his hand If he has 
only sufficient technical knowledge he may render a 
bridge impassable or tear up a line of railway, and thus 
hinder an enemy’s movements for hours, by cunning 
mancuvring of a handful of men, he may oblige him 
to develop his attack and deploy his strength, by ready 
self-sacrifice he may detain him while his own army to 
the rear has time to form order of battle or withdraw 

Should the arguments of those who so earnestly 
advocate an increase to our cavalry prevail with the 
authorities and the general public, 1t 1s mn the shape of 
hight horse that the augmentation should be made 
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THE ENGINEERS 


Origin of the Corps of Engineer Officers—Their Qualifications and Duties— 
The Formation of the Body of Military Artificers, and the Gradual Growth 
of the Two—Present Strength of Officers, ther Varied Employments, 
Miltary and Civil—Colomal Governors, Equernes to Royalty, Diplomatic 
Agents, Generals-in-Chief of Foreign Armies—The Private Sappers, their 
Services from their First Beginnings as Artificers at Gibraltar through the 
Peninsular War, and every other Campaign, to the Present Date—Their 

( Value in Civil Situations, as the Survey, at International Exhibitions, in 
Colonial Explorations, at Sinai, on the North-West Frontier of Canada, 
in the Euphrates Valley—Their Valuable Assistance to Civil Engineers, 
Blasting Rocks, Diving, mn the Insh Famine, again as Soldiers at Chobham; 
and the Cnmea—The Enormous Amount of Work which devolved on them 
before Sebastopol—So busy, they “‘haven’t Time to Die” —Present Establish- 
ment and Organisation of the Corps of Royal Engineers—Troops, Fixed 
Companies, Survey, Telegraph, and Torpedo Compames—Educational Ma- 
chinery—Higher Training of Young Officers, also of Rank and File—The 
Importance of the Sapper in future Fixed Operations—Exemplified by Last 
Great War—Certain Points still require Attention with us—But these seen 
to, our Engineers will certainly come well to the Front 


THE two principal elements of every military body—the 
officers and the men—are perhaps less intimately bound 
together in the corps of Royal Engineers than in any 
other regiment in the service They have never been 
really separate and distinct, 1t 1s true, but until recent 
years they have passed by different names, and their 
connection with each other has not necessarily been 
of a permanent character The rank and file of the 
“ Military Artificers,” as they were first styled, or of the 
“Royal Sappers and Miners,” as they subsequently be- 
came, were governed by and owed allegiance exclusively 
to officers of Royal Engmeers, but these officers came 
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and went, and practically were only attached to 
companies while still in the subordimate grades 
There is at the present moment no change in this 
respect, the total of officers in the corps, intended as 
they are to perform multiform and very varied duties, 
is far in excess of the proportion that would be required 
merely to command the existing number of private 
men 

The two branches came into existence at different 
dates, with a wide interval between them ‘The first 
body of Multary Artificers was organised in 1772, but 
there was a corps of Engineer officers as early as the 
reign of the second James, when an Order in Council 
laid down their duties with no little precision The 
Engineer-in-Chief was to be a person of great scientific 
attamments, skilled in the principles of attack and 
defence, well versed in all the details of the strength 
and cost of materials, and competent to construct 
or supervise the construction of fortifications His 
assistants were a second and third engineer, with two 
‘“‘amprovers,’ two young persons of aptitude but with 
no special knowledge, who were to be bound to the 
business and educated im the trade of the mulitary 
engineer This nucleus was expanded with the rest of 
the army in the reign of Anne The Engineers were 
brought under the Master-General of the Ordnance, and 
all fortresses, great and small, given into their care. 
But fifty years elapsed before they received the king’s 
commission and were granted a miulitay status 
This occurred in 1757, and the Army List of the year 
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following gives them their rank, and places them on its 
last page It gives also their pay The Director, who 
was a colonel in the army, received £1 per diem, the 
Sub-Directors, as lieutenant-colonels, 15s The next 
grades, those of “ordinary” and “extraordinary,” 
ranked as majors and captains respectively, with a 
daly pay of 10s and 6s, while the Sub-Engineers 
and the “practitioners” received 4s and 3s, and 
ranked as leutenants and ensigns 

In 1760 we find the number had increased to sixty- 
one, and from this strength the corps never receded. 
Five years later its two senior officers have been ad- 
vanced to the army rank of major-general, and others 
have gained steps of brevet rank In 1777 the regi- 
ment was known as the corps of Royal Engineers, and 1ts 
usefulness was so well established that each succeeding 
year saw additions to it, till by 1808, when we were 
well committed to the great struggle with France, the 
number of officers was almost doubled, and reached a 
total of 150 of all ranks At this time first appeared 
the rank of Inspector-General of Fortifications, a post 
then held by the senior officer of the corps Recent 
years have seen this title very properly revived, and 
the appointment 1s given to some eminent engineer of 
high rank, who 1s practically the chief of the corps In 
the Waterloo year the number of officers had reached 
220, and the numbers who enjoyed the distinction of 
knighthood and had gained brevet rank was so great 
as to prove what excellent service they had done Nor 
did the termination of the war relegate any large 
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contingent tq. half-pay, as was the case in the rest of 
the army The Engineers were utilised in a number of 
extra-professional ways, and could not well be dispensed 
with. At the time of the outbreak of the Crmean War 
they were 300 strong, and from this, by successive 
accretions—the most considerable occurring at the time 
of the amalgamation of the Queen’s and Company’s 
forces—they have reached the high figure, speaking 
roundly, of 800 commissioned officers of all ranks 

Half of these—again speaking in general terms— 
are serving at home and half abroad Less than one 
hundred and fifty officer the various troops and com- 
panies,* and the balance are distmbuted over Her 
Mayesty’s dominions, in the discharge of many complex 
and important duties of a professional, scientific, or 
administrative character Matters purely multary 
naturally engage the attention of by far the largest 
number These, as ‘“ Commanding Royal Engineers ” 
in garrisons and districts, assisted by a staff of officers 
proportionate to the work required of them, supervise 
and control the construction, general custody, and 
needful repair of all fortifications, barracks, and military 
buildmgs Upon their recommendations such changes 
are introduced in the plan of our great fortresses as are 
rendered imperative by the ever-shifting conditions of 
modern warfare Upon them falls the responsibility of 
keeping the troops well and healthily housed, of taking 
the precautions for the sanitation of hospitals, and of 
providing adequate stores for the departments of supply. 

* A detailed description of these 1s given on p 196 ef seg 
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But side by side with these peaceful, avocations all 
labour assiduously m preparmg themselves to play 
efficiently their especially momentous ré/e in the great 
game of war At the School of Miltary Engineering 
at Chatham, presided over by selected scientific members 
of the corps, deep research into theory 1s followed by 
practical teaching in the intricate processes of military 
engineering, which, keepmg pace with the progress of 
applied science, grow yearly more difficult and abstruse 

For earnest devotion to their profession, capacity for 
protracted study, readiness to accept the newest imven- 
tions and appliances, fertility of resource, keen military 
aptitude, backed up by sound scientific knowledge, our 
Engineer officers as a body can compare favourably 
with any in the world. This 1s perhaps more readily 
admitted abroad than at home Upon the “ prophet”’ 
principle, they receive no very excessive honour or 
homage in their own country, but they are undoubtedly 
appreciated by foreign critics thoroughly entitled to 
speak As an instance may be quoted the remark of a 
distinguished general to English Engineer officers who 
went to Antwerp seeking Engineer advice “Why come 
to us,” he asked, “when im your own service, in the 
person of Colonel (now Sir Wilham) Jervois, you have 
an authonty upon modern fortifications second to no 
man alive?” 

Nor 1s it only in the line of their own profession 
that Enghsh Engineer officers have rendered, and still 
render, good service to the State To command “ Ever- 
victorious armies,” design splendid pubhe buildings, 
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surround our great arsenals with colossal and presumably 
impregnable forts, to develop and control the ternble 
secrets of torpedoes, whether in offence or defence, to 
utilise electricity m all its phases, from the explosion 
of mines by electric currents to the transmission of 
messages by the electric telegraph, to make photography 
a willing slave to warlhke processes, to adapt aero- 
nautics, and to master and apply the principles of 
chemistry, geology, and the other natural sciences to 
the same end—in these, the legitimate outlets of the 
modern mulitary mind, they have evinced the highest 
skill But they have met with success no less marked 
in other walks in life In this respect 1t may be said 
that their sphere of usefulness is practically unlimited 
Engineer officers, while still 1n quite subordinate grades, 
have governed and administered great provinces and 
possessions beyond the seas Suir William Denison as a 
regimental captain was Governor of Van Diemen’s 
Land, as a leutenant-colonel he was Governor first of 
New South Wales and then of Madras ‘The names 
of Sir William Jervois, Sir Harry Ord, Sir Andrew 
Clarke, and Sir Willam Laffan, are well known in the 
pro-consular service of the Crown, these have held 
important governorships, and still hold them, with 
regimental commissions in the Royal Engineers Some 
have graduated and taken honours in diplomacy, lke 
General Stanton, who, for many years Consul-General 
in Egypt, has since been accredited as chargé d affaires 
to the Court of Bavana, and Sir Lintorn Simmons, 
who was Commissioner on the Danube and afterwards 
M 2 
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_Consul-General at Warsaw Several have been honoured 
with appointments in the suite of royal personages 
Sir John Cowell, who was long in attendance upon the 
Prince of Wales, is now the Master of the Queen’s 
Household , Sir Howard Elphinstone occupies a similar 
post in that of the Duke of Connaught, and one of the 
Duke of Edinburgh’s equerries 1s Captain Haig As 
engineers and surveyors-general, masters of the Munt, 
sometimes as members of cabinets, or leaders of local 
political parties, many have taken an active share in 
colonial administration The services of the most noted 
have been eagerly engaged by foreign potentates and 
our own diplomatists and statesmen The Emperor of 
China gave a captain of Engineers the sole and supreme 
command of an army of 50,000 men The same officer 
—Chinese Gordon as he 1s now familiarly known—was 
specially sought out by the Khedive of Egypt, and 
placed at the head of an expedition to suppress the 
slave trade and secure good government in the Upper 
Nile When our Government, in 1876, secured at one 
coup @® preponderating share in the ownership of the 
Suez Canal, an Engineer officer, Colonel Stokes, was 
despatched to superintend the transfer Most recently 
of all, Lords Beaconsfield and Salisbury strengthened 
their hands in the now famous Congress of Berlin by 
taking with them Sir Lintorn Simmons, an Engineer of 
standing and repute already mentioned, who gained his 
first laurels with Omar Pacha im the war of 1854-55, 
and who has subsequently given substantial proof of 
his talent for affairs 
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In other apd no less ambitious lines Engineer 
officers have shown very versatile powers As astro- 
nomers accompanying special missions to observe 
eclipses of the sun, as surveyors on Boundary 
Commissions, as explorers of old-world regions 
and cities deserted or half dead, they have been 
repeatedly employed, and have always done well 
Over and above the great work of the tnangulation 
and survey of Great Britam, they have carried out 
the surveys of nearly all our colomes They have 
assisted in the educational development of this country, 
have acted as curators and inspectors of museums and 
art collections, such as that of South Kensington, and 
have assisted in carrying out test examinations in 
public art schools Last, but not least, they have ever 
taken a prominent part m domestic administration As 
Inspectors of Railways, under the Board of Trade, they 
have endeavoured to secure to the helpless public some 
measure of immunity from peril—a measure which 
might perhaps be larger, but the mspectors can hardly 
be held responsible for the shortcomings of railway 
management An ex-Engineer officer 1s the present 
Registrar-General, so 1s the present Chief Commis- 
sioner of Metropolitan Police, while the prisons of 
this country, their construction, improvement, and 
general control, have long been vested entirely in the 
hands of some specially capable officer of Engineers 
The name of Sir Joshua Jebb as a prison official will 
never be forgotten, nor the work he did, which was 
thoroughly excellent of its kind, although tinged with 
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an excessive humanitarianism, more consonant with 
modern thought than the sterner ideas of his own day 
The mantle which he left has fallen upon worthy 
shoulders. Not only in following out the traditions of 
the department, but in consohdating 1ts processes, and 
giving an efficient organisation to the county and 
borough prisons when brought under the direct control 
of the State, Sir Edmund Du Cane has done a greater 
work than Sir Joshua Jebb 

Engaged for the most part in similar functions, 
although of a narrower and more unpretending scope, 
but discharging all with equal fidelity and zeal, the rank 
and file—the non-commissioned officers and pnivate , 
sappers of the Royal Engineers—can point, with no less 
pride than might their officers, to the achievements of 
their comrades and predecessors in the corps Dumng 
upwards of a century they have deserved well of their 
country ‘‘The sapper,” says one who himself served 
in the ranks, “1s the man-of-all-work of the army and 
the public—astronomer, geologist, surveyor, draughts- 
man, artist, architect, traveller, explorer, antiquary, 
mechanic, diver, soldier, or sailor—ready to do anything 
and go anywhere” He 1s indefatigable, ubiquitous, 
uncomplaining—Jack of all trades, but generally efficient 
and master of all That these adjectives and encomiums 
are neither far-fetched nor undeserved will be seen if 
we consider more in detail the nature of his services 
since 1772 

In that year the first “military artificers” were 
raised in the garrison of Gibraltar, in order to meet 
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the constant and mereasing needs of that important 
fortress. New works, repairs to buildings, and fortafi- 
cations had hitherto been executed by such skilled 
chance labour as could be collected from the neigh- 
bourmg Spanish towns—an intermittent and unsatis- 
factory supply—and by a few Enghsh mechanics, 
specially imported, who were nick-named ‘‘ guinea men,” 
from the high rate of wages which they received 
These, all told, were so manifestly sufficient that it 
was decided to organise a body of special workmen, 
who would combine the discipline of the trained soldier 
with the skill and knowledge of the artisan By calling 
for volunteers from the regiments then serving upon 
the Rock a company of “ military artificers” was got 
together, numbering about 100 in all, and employed, with- 
out loss of time, upon important additions to the defences 
of the sea front These included the construction of the 
King’s Bastion, a work which they subsequently helped 
to defend, and during the great siege their gallantry 
was as remarkable as was their workmanlike ingenuity 
and skill To one of them, Sergeant-Major Ince, 19 
due the existence of the Galleries of Gibraltar “I will 
give a thousand dollars to any one who will suggest 
how I can get a flanking fire upon the enemy’s works !” 
General Ehott 1s said to have exclaimed, while noting the 
havoc created by the besieger’s guns Sergeant-Major 
Ince at once stepped forward and proposed to mine the 
sod rock, a hazardous and difficult enterprise, which 
was nevertheless immediately set on foot, under the pro- 
poser’s own supervision, and eventually satisfactorily 
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completed, as this triumph of mulitary engmeering 
attests to this day 

The artificers were well treated, and enjoyed many 
privileges upon the Rock They were exempted from 
the more stringent of the garmson regulations , clauses 
in the standmg orders provided that they should not 
be interfered with on week days, they attended no 
full-dress parades, except on Sundays, took no guards or 
duties, but spent their time exclusively at their trades 
or on the works. Some waxed fat and prosperous, one 
of them, by name Painter, was quite a Croesus in his 
way, having an estate in Cornwall, keeping carriages, 
horses, and servants, and hving nght royally upon an 
income of upwards of a thousand a year Others rose 
to great credit and consideration, so that enlistment 
into the corps became more and more popular, and 
numbers of respectable workmen were to be found in 
its ranks In some of the English garrison towns, 
indeed, to which the institution of mulitary artificers 
was, ere long, extended, the civil protested rather 
strongly against the competition of the military 
mechanics, and much ill-will, rising at times to actual 
conflict, existed between the two bodies Had trade 
unionism flourished then as now, the growth of military 
artificers might have been seriously checked As it 
was, they triumphed over all opposition, and daily 
increased and multiplied 

All that could be said against them was that they 
were too exclusively detained in the one garrison town 
to which of nght they belonged Remaining thus 
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stationary, year after year, they lost much of their 
military character As a distinguished colonel wrote 
of them, they never for years marched a yard, nor 
once embarked on board a troop-ship, so that grey 
hairs overtook them—happy obese fathers of famulies, 
but soldiers, as 1t seemed, least of all From this 
reproach they soon relieved themselves by taking 
an active part in all the wars and campaigns which 
occurred at the close of the last century and beginning 
of this They were engaged in Flanders and the West 
Indies, in South America, at Buenos Ayres, and at 
the Cape, and always did well 

The Penmsular War opened to them a large field 
of distinction Although few im numbers — only 
eighteen in all — the military artificers contmbuted 
materially to the construction of the famous Lines of 
Torres Vedras, where, under the direction of Engineer 
officers, they controlled the labours of large numbers 
of Portuguese peasantry, a single artificer being some- 
times responsible for no less than six or seven hundred 
men How active and useful they were in pushing 
forward this great work may be gathered from an 
incident described by Conolly in his “ History of the 
Sappers and Miners” Two Portuguese militiamen 
complained to an English officer that they had been put 
by their overseer, an artificer corporal, to a job far 
above their strength As the officer was rather inclined 
to take their part, the corporal offered to bet him a dollar 
that he would do the work single-handed within the time. 
The bet was accepted, and the corporal won easily 
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The Sappers, as they came to be called before the 
end of the war, were present—but generally in small 
numbers—in every engagement im the Penmsula from 
first to last In the retreat upon Corufia they suffered 
so severely that on reaching England they presented a 
miserable spectacle, and were haggard from want and sick- 
ness, shoeless, and in rags In all the sieges they worked 
conspicuously, of course At Badajoz they set a splendid 
example to the men of the line repairing batteries 
and embrasures under fire, reconnoitring the breaches, 
and preceding the attacking columns with ladders and 
hatchets to make good the lodgments and open the way 
in It was the same at Burgos and San Sebastian At 
the last-named they worked in three reliefs mght and 
day, and suffered ternbly n common with the rest of 
the besiegers 1n the final, successful, but termbly bloody 
assault They had accompanied Wellington in his 
grand advance from Portugal, helping appreciably, his 
operations in the Pyrenees and the south of France, 
bridging rapid rivers, the Nivelle, the Bidassoa, and the 
Nive, with trestle bridges, pontoon bridges, hawser 
bridges, and bridges of casks Their greatest feat was 
the construction, n co-operation with the fleet, of the 
great bridge at the mouth of the Adour “a stupendous 
undertaking,’ as Napier calls 1t, “which must always 
rank among the prodigies of war” The Sappers were 
distributed in parties of twos and threes among the 
flotilla of chassemarées of which the bndge was com- 
posed, and their mission was to lay the roadway as 
soun as the boats were moored The operation was 
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rendered the mfore difficult at the time of execution by 
the severity of the weather, and the bridge was really 
made while it was blowing great guns and in the midst 
of a heavy sea The native sailors, ternfied, went to 
their prayers, and it was left to the English Sappers 
to navigate the boats, and thereby prove themselves 
“‘imtrepid seamen no less than soldiers ”’ 

The Royal Sappers and Miners alone, of the several 
branches of the military service, did not suffer serious 
reduction at the end of the war lBeimg required for 
duties of a civil character, which, as the years passed, 
became more and more varied and responsible, their 
numbers were increased rather than diminished A 
company of them was raised on purpose to assist in 
the Ordnance Survey of Ireland, and they performed 
their task so satisfactorily that m due course the whole 
of the surveys of the Umted Kingdom fell into their 
hands In the prosecution of this gigantic work the 
Sappers braved the elements and many physical dangers, 
spent summer and winter on rugged and inhospitable 
mountain peaks, were suspended in mid-air from tall 
cathedral spires For the survey of the metropolis a 
small band took station mm a cradle at the very top of 
St Paul’s Delicate astronomical instruments were 
handled by non-commissioned officers, and even by 
private Sappers, with intelligence and skill As a proof 
of the extreme accuracy of the work done, 1t may be 
mentioned that there was only five inches difference 
between the measured length of the two base lines on 
Lough Foyle and Salsbury Plaims, and these same 
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lengths when computed through the “triangulation ” 
of the kingdom 

Their services were eagerly requisitioned in the 
colonies They carried out the most difficult portion 
of the Rideau Canal, which was designed to connect 
the Upper and Lower Provinces of Canada before rail- 
ways were introduced A number helped Colonel By, of 
the corps, to found the city of Bytown, now better 
known as Ottowa, and having levelled and cleared the 
channel of the river, built across 1t a fine bridge, still 
known as the Sappers’ Bridge A couple of Sappers 
accompanied Captain (afterwards Sir George) Grey in 
his explorations of the mtenor of the Australian conti- 
nent , others acted as pioneers to open up and develop 
the resources of new territories and possessions A 
party of them made the Falkland Islands habitable, 
building landing-stages and dwelling-places for the 
Governor and first settlers Another party at Hong- 
Kong provided barracks, guard and storehouses for the 
new garrison, revised the sewer system, and built good 
roads Some went to Western Australia to superintend 
the convicts there, others to Hudson’s Bay, with the force 
sent to garrison Fort Garry Sappers in plain clothes 
accompanied the Engineer officers despatched to settle 
the disputed boundary-line in the State of Maine, and 
again to the north-west to lay down the line of the 
frontier of Brtish North America and the United 
States under the Ashburton Treaty There were 
Sappers in the expedition under Colonel Chesney to 
explore the route along the Kuphrates Valley, and very 
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wonderful was the work they accomplished Through 
their unflagging exertion and patient enterprise, all the 
materials for constructing and arming two steamers 
were transported imland across a difficult country 
among other things two boilers of great weight and 
s1ze 

No less varied and valuable were their services at 
home. To the marine and railway engineer they re- 
peatedly gave assistance When a mass of chalk cliff 
had to be dislodged upon the South-Eastern line the 
Sappers were called mm, and executed their mining so 
ably that 400,000 cubic yards of stuff were dislodged 
by one blast Again, at Seaford, in Sussex, to check 
the encroachments of the sea, the Sappers mined and 
threw down another vast mass of chalk, 300,0U0 tons’ 
weight, in the direction of the tidal current, using for 
the purpose enormous charges of powder, which were 
fired by a galvanic battery They became famous m 
sub-aqueous operations, darmg and indefatigable divers, 
they went down twenty times in a tide, and frequently 
cleared channels obstructed by sunken rocks Through 
their exertions the removal of the Royal George, sunk 
years before off Spithead, was accomplished, and the 
guns of the Adgar, which had been blown up in 1711, 
were recovered They received well-merited praise from 
the Master-General of the Ordnance for taking in hand 
and completing the main sewer in Woolwich Arsenal, a 
work of great importance, but so unhealthy, that the 
convicts at the Woolwich hulks were not allowed to 
proceed with it It 1s recorded thut Roman soldiers, 
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when ordered to build drains, commutted suicide sooner 
than submit to such an dignity Not so the British 
Sapper Many volunteered willingly enough for the 
unsavoury job, and were very properly told that “their 
devotion, wholly devoid as it was of the stimulus of 
publhc honour and glory, far exceeded the renown 
gained on the battle-field ” 

Great demands were made upon their energies, 
great opportunities given them for the display of zeal, 
intelligence, and discretion during the Irish famine of 
1849. They were the agents through whom succour 
reached the starving poor Single Sappers, stationed in 
wide distncts, often of the wildest character, were 
employed to supervise the road-making and other public 
works devised to give employment and wages to the 
people The soldiers were not always popular Their 
lives were occasionally threatened because they dared to 
check idleness or expose fraud But they did their 
duty stoutly and undismayed through all, and were 
comphmented for their coolness and fidehty. Still 
greater—and, as it proved, well-merited—reliance was 
placed upen them in the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
where they were largely employed From three lance- 
corporals at first attached to the Commissioners, their 
numbers rose, by successive reinforcements, to upwards 
of two hundred Heterogeneous were the services they 
rendered durimg the erection of the building Some 
made accurate plans and drawings, which were most 
useful in calculating exactly the available intenor space , 
others tested the cast-iron girders One detachment 
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assisted in reoelving and unloading goods, another 
detachment removed them on trucks to where a third 
party, with hammer and chisel, broke bulk, and helped 
the Custom House officials to examine the packages 
In conjunction with the Fire Brigade, Sappers patrolled 
the Exhibition, and having been drilled to work the 
fire-engines, became part of the organisation mtended 
to deal with fire As money-takers, when their honesty 
was proverbial, as police, at moments of emergency, 
when their good humour and forbearance gave them 
unmistakable influence over too eager crowds, as show- 
men in the various classes, when their wit and intelli- 
gence were always keenly appreciated by the visitors— 
they won golden opinions on every side ‘Their services 
were rewarded by a special grant of money from the Royal 
Commissioners, which was expended upon jewellery, 
watches, mathematical mstruments, and other gufts, 
distributed amongst them when the Exhibition closed 
Through these years of a long peace, but rarely 
disturbed, they had but few openings of a purely profes- 
sional kind But im the Kaffir wars their gallantry 
was frequently displayed , and on one occasien they were 
praised by Sir Harry Smith with the words, “ Well 
done, my lads! you can both build works and storm 
them!” And in their unwearied efforts to secure the 
comfort of the troops encamped on Chobham Common 
they gaimed the goodwill of all It was they who 
surveyed the site, sank the wells, made the bridges, 
converted poor-house into hospital, built the canvas 
stables, the kitchens and field ovens, who acted as 
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postmen and letter-carriers, and threw up the field works 
So arduous and unceasing were their labours, and they 
became so generally sunburnt and grimed, that they 
were humorously mcknamed the Kaffirs of the camp 
But compared with the work which was soon to fall to 
their lot Chobham was a mere picnic or holiday parade 
The Crimean War was close at hand, and a campaign, of 
which the leading feature was a gigantic siege, was 
destined to put their capabilities and their endurance to 
a very severe test From the first the Engineers were 
in most respects ill-found and certainly under-manned 
Efforts had been made before the departure of the 
expedition for the Cmmea to lay im a stock of siege- 
tram necessaries  Gabions and fascines had been 
prepared in large quantities, and the urgent represen- 
tations of the senior officer of Engineers had led to the 
formation of a diminutive and wholly inadequate En- 
gineer train, a few mules having been purchased for the 
purpose, which were attached 1n fives to each company 
of Sappers to carry its entrenching implements and 
artificers’ tools Unfortunately, the sea transport avail- 
able would not admit of the embarkation of more than 
half the gabions and fascines. ‘Timber of sufficient size 
and strength for heavy siege operations could not be 
got at any price at Varna, and all the mules but five 
had to be left behind The English army was, more- 
over, altogether unprovided with pontoon or bndging 
apparatus, and there were many scientific soldiers 
who anticipated very serious difficulties im crossing 
the Crimean mvers—fears which, happily, were 
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never realised,.as none of them were held by the 
enemy, nor had the bridges across them been de- 
stroyed 

Our insufficiency in the Engineer arm was the more 
marked by contrast with the strength of the Corps du 
Génie of our allies Twenty-three officers of the Royal 
Engineers and 323 non-commissioned men made up the 
sum total of the personnel landed in the Cnmea, and 
with them were five mules , the stores of gabions, fascines, 
sap-rollers, and sand-bags having been retamed on ship- 
board The French, on the other hand, had nearly double 
the number of officers and treble the number of men, 
while fifty wheeled carriages and upwards of two hundred 
horses were available to carry pontoons and entrench- 
ing tools in due proportion But the quality of the 
Englsh Engineers was as undoubtedly good as their 
quantity was insufficient As chief, they could count 
upon the veteran Sir John Burgoyne, who had won his 
reputation in the great Peninsular War, and who had 
gladly forsaken the post of Inspector-General of Forti- 
fications at home to smell powder once more Among 
the younger men were many ardent spirits, esteemed 
even then, who afterwards became highly distinguished, 
and it 1s sufficient to mention the names of Gordon 
and Chapman, of Lennox, Lovell, Donnelly, Stanton, 
Elphinstone, and Graham, to prove what stuff was 
present to direct the operations of the night and left 
attacks As for the rank and file, the private men, who 
laboured indefatigably, and with marvellous tenacity 
and pluck, to carry out the intentions of their superiors, 
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their splendid services are amply recorded in the journals 
of the siege 

The difficulties which the besiegers had to coritend 
against were of no ordinary kind To begin with, the 
ground in which trenches were broken was rocky and 
unyielding, 1t was often impossible to gain cover 
in a single night, and in most cases the epaulements 
were constructed with sand-bags filled with earth brought 
up from great distances in the rear ,Then the supply 
of needful matenal was meagre from the first The 
great timbers for gun platforms were obtained by un- 
roofing houses or tearing up their floors As substitutes 
for brushwood, which presently, in the appalling scarcity 
of fuel, entirely disappeared from the face of the land, 
everything was pressed into the service which ingenuity 
could turn to account For the first time in military 
history sand-bags were made of sheepskins and bullocks’ 
hides, embrasures were revetted with buiscuit-boxes, 
with old casks, or ammunition-cases, or gabions con- 
structed with iron hoops As the siege proceeded its 
scope became wider, and the chances of success more 
and more remote The terrible winter next settled 
down upon the little band of besiegers, and they were 
hard put to it even to hold their own All the troops 
behaved with admirable endurance, but the Sappers, 
fewest m numbers and employed upon the most 
arduous works, did positive wonders In snow and 
sleet and intense cold, their limbs frequently frost-bitten 
and lost; standing to their knees in mud and slush, 
when the trenches were really wet ditches, and the 
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platforms so slippery that it was necessary to scatter 
sawdust upon them to secure a foothold, on duty 
sometimes eight nights out of nine, having no time to 
wash themselves or to make their camp ground snug by 
building kitchens or huts, no time even to cook their 
food *—the Sappers steadily laboured on The gallant 
Frenchmen saw their exertions, and gave them the 
praise that was their due, calling them “des éraves 
soldats,” “‘ des bons sapeurs et travailleurs!” Their own 
comrades might twit them and dislike them, because 
they were in a measure taskmasters, who, on the word 
of command, “ Right face—follow the Sapper |” convoyed 
the working parties to long fatigues and probable death , 
but 16 was never said that the Sappers asked for help 
unnecessarily, or sent others where they would not go 
themselves ‘Their gallantry under fire was proverbial 
They repaired damages undaunted by the enemy’s shot, 
scorning to wait for night and the screen of darkness , 
and making good embrasures again and again, as they 
carried their lives in their hands 

What the Sappers did at Sebastopol will best be told 
by one of their own number “Go round that traverse 
the universal man 1s there, completing 1t, another 1s 
strengthening the parapet, another repairmg the 
merlon , a fourth is in the night epaulement, a fifth in 
the left, a sixth is elsewhere, constructing loopholes 
with barrels, others are revetting the works with tubs, 


*<* How 1s 1t so few Sappers die?” Colonel Shadforth asked of a 
corporal of Sappers “They haven’t time,” was the ready reply 
(Connolly, u ) 
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casks, gabions, and hide-bags , ‘while a couple of broad- 
backed miners are burrowing underground, and driving 
a tunnel mto the jaws of some convenient cavern 

Go where you will—in battery, trench, or 
mine—a Sapper 1s mm the centre of each party, toiling 
at his vocation in the long dark night ” * 

The strain upon the Engineers throughout the 
campaign had been so severe that no pains were spared 
to remforce them in the Crimea For this purpose 
officers were withdrawn from their duties 1m all parts of 
the world and despatched to the seat of war Every 
garrison was denuded of its Sappers, and foreign stations 
and strongholds, such as Hong-Kong, Gibraltar, Corfu, 
Bermuda, were left only with skeleton compamies of 
invalids But these drafts were still sufficient to cope 
with the demand, and the augmentation of the corps 
itself was rendered imperative This was carried out 
in March, 1855, when, with others, a company of 
drivers was added, and a further increase was made in 
the same year From this time henceforward the 
tendency has been altogether against reduction At 
the close of the war the Engineers remained intact, 
and ere long the amalgamation with the Hast India 
Company’s army still further increased the regiment by 
the addition of three cadres of officers To-day the 
average strength of the corps 1s 820 officers and 4,827 
men. 

As at present organised, these numbers are divided 
into forty companies and two troops (till recently three), 

* Connolly, n 297 
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with a depdt for the last-named Officers im the pro- 
portions required are attached to each unit, the balance 
being utilised im the manner already described The 
companies are variously employed. Five are field 
companies, for service with a mobilised army corps, 
four more are “survey” companies, carrying on the 
Ordnance Survey at the head-quarter office at South- 
ampton or in various parts of the kingdom, two 
are telegraph companies, stationed in London and at 
Ipswich, their business being the construction and 
maintenance of the postal telegraph lines, a service 
which enables them to gain the practical experience 
necessary to qualify them for telegraphic operations in 
any campaign Four companies, again, are known as 
‘torpedo ” companies, or submarme miners These 
have their hadctat on the sea-coast at great fortresses, 
such as Portsmouth, at Sheerness, at Cork, and at 
Bermuda, at all of which poimts, under their own 
officers, and controlled from the War Office by the 
Inspector of Submarine Defences, they have the whole 
of the dread secrets of torpedo warfare in their hands 
The remaining twenty-five companies pursue in peace 
the avocations of the mechanic and the artisan, qualify- 
ing themselves by unceasing practice of their several 
handicrafts, as well as by the instruction imparted and 
the lessons acquired in professional matters, for the 
more arduous duties which would devolve upon them in 
war. 

The troops owe their origin to the strong recom- 
mendations of Sir John Burgoyne and to their own 
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obvious necessity. They are each different in character. 
Two are intended to give rapidity of locomotion to the 
pontoon train and the field electric telegraph The 
third, which was known till very recently as the Field 
Equipment Troop, has this year (1878) been resolved 
into sectional elements, and the parts distributed among 
the field compamies already named It had been 
hitherto concentrated in one body and under one head, 
but was always intended for disintegration whenever 1t _ 
might be necessary to give mobility to a certain number 
of companies of Engineers This occasion arose in the 
spring of 1878, when hostilities seemed 1mmiment, and 
arrangements were made to send an expeditionary force 
into the field The Field Equipment Troop was then 
broken up, and, with some additions, sufficed to meet 
the requirements of two field companies organised at 
Chatham and three at Aldershot, where they formed 
part of the mobilised army corps The field equipment 
organisation 1s not exactly perfect, perhaps, even yet, the 
constitution of smaller units for service with battalions 
or brigades being still required , but the present arrange- 
ment 1s a very substantial advance when compared with 
the five mules of Crimean days, or the mprovised trans- 
port of creaking arabas captured from the enemy, which 
was the only other means our Engineers had of carrying 
ther implements from the Alma to Sebastopol Six 
store wagons are now attached to each company, which 
has besides a number of pack-horses, with pack-saddle 
equipment Among these wagons and pack-horses are 
distributed the tools and matériel needed to make the 
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company independent and self-contamed It has here 
always at hand, and under its own control, its mmmg 
and entrenching tools, tools for its artificers, its car- 
penters, bricklayers, stonemasons, and smiths, sand- 
bags for entrenchments, gunpowder and fuzes for 
blasting or exploding mines 

Unremitting care and attention have been paid to 
the pontoon and telegraph troops, m order to develop 
their usefulness to the full The first consists of thirty- 
one wagons and 243 horses The wagons are twenty 
pontoon, four trestle, six store, and one forge wagon. The 
pontoons carried will make a bridge 120 yards 1n length, 
capable of bearing cavalry and artillery, the trestles 
will also serve for the construction of trestle bridges, 
and in the store wagons are complete sets of artificers’ 
tools The pontoon troop 1s under the command of a 
major, who 1s styled Director of Bridging, and who is 
assisted by a captain and four heutenants, the men 
number 330, and are made up of non-commissioned 
officers, artificers, shoeing-smiths, collar-makers, farners, 
pontooneers, and drivers, each and all dischargmg 
functions to which they have been thoroughly and 
patiently trained 

It is the same with the field telegraph troop, which 
has more officers but rather fewer men. The wagons 
of this troop number twenty-four, and are all admirably 
contrived, especially those required by the pecuhar 
nature of the troop The travelling telegraph office, of 
which there are two, 1s a marvel of compactness ‘This 


small cedar-wood chamber, with windows shaded by 
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green curtains, contains all that the operator requires— 
instruments, electric battenes, and desk It carries 
besides the arms and ammunition of the soldier tele- 
graphists, their cooking utensils, patrol tent, and field 
kits, 1t is provided with water-barrel, a field stove for 
soldermg jomts, and tools, including hammer and spade 
The wire wagons, again, six in number, are contrived 
to provide the greatest possible length of wire consistent 
with their carrying power The allowance to each 
wagon 1s just four mules of insulated wire, carried 
upon revolving drums, of which there are two sets of 
four to each wagon. The wagon 1s laden also with tele- 
scopic tubular poles of 1ron, intended for road crossings, 
so that the wire may be raised above the traffic, but 
ordinanly 1t may be laid anywhere openly along the 
ground, festooned on trees, or hung to house, hedge, or 
chff The men who serve the telegraph troops, over and 
above the drivers, are all specialists in ther way A 
number are duly educated operators, others are artificers 
of various kinds, and one section is composed altogether 
of ‘ signallers’’—of non-commissioned officers and men 
practised in visual signalling, on the system invented 
by Colonel Bolton, and equally efficient in the use of 
flags by day or flashes of the lime-hght by mght 

The educational machmery, by which the efficiency 
of all ranks is brought up to and maintamed at its 
present high standard, 1s very extensive and complete 
What Woolwich is for the Artillery Chatham 1s for the 
Engineers A School of Engineering, long since estab- 
lished at this station, provides classes and courses of 
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instruction in~all the varied branches of knowledge 
indispensable to the modern scientific soldier Young 
officers newly joined spend at Chatham the first twenty 
months of their career, and are kept hard at work the 
whole time They hsten to lectures innumerable upon 
the principles of construction, they are taught the secrets 
of the several handicrafts, the comparative values of 
building materials, and all the tricks of the building 
trade The mformation they acquire as the lectures 
proceed is recorded in copious notes, which serve here- 
after as data and guides of procedure Their practical 
usefulness is still further developed by the repeated 
preparation of project and scheme for defensive works, 
by designing fortifications, public edifices, and barracks , 
by frequent and often protracted tours of examination, 
when, under due superintendence, the great feats of 
modern engineering are passed under review, and the 
ambitious Sapper subaltern, on seeing the Menai Sus- 
pension and the Britanma Tubular bridges, long lines 
of railway cutting, great breakwaters and harbour 
works triumphing successfully against the action of 
the sea, may be fired by a noble spit of emulation 
which may yet lead to equally great results 

No less careful 1s the traming of the rank and file 
All recruits are sent to Chatham, where they acquire 
stores of practical knowledge over and above the one 
pecuhar handicraft which was an indispensable qualifica- 
tion at the time of enlistment They learn to make 
models in sand, and to throw up field works for attack 
and defence, to drive mimes, and make spar bridges and 
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floating bridges, to lay down railway plates and take 
them up. Any who show special aptitude are sent to 
the floatmg electrical school, an old hulk m the 
Medway fitted up as a barrack, and having learnt how 
to deal with sub-aqueous mines, and the construction, 
placing, and firmg of torpedoes, graduate presently, and 
are enrolled in a company of submarine miners some- 
where on the coast Photography, an art which military 
science 1s daily utilsing more to reproduce maps and 
plans on active service, to give exact information as 
to the condition of our own or an enemy’s fortifica- 
tions, or record the results of demolitions, 1s taught at 
Chatham to numbers of Sapper recruits It 1s, indeed, 
becoming quite a practice with young men anxious to 
learn the photographer’s business—an operation ental- 
Ing some expense in the ordinary way—to enlist in 
the Royal Engineers. The traimmg at Chatham 1s 
first-rate of its kind, and cases continually occur in 
which the recruit, having become thoroughly au fat 
with the art, at once purchases his discharge The 
next time the ex-Sapper 1s seen he 1s in business on 
his own account as a photographer at a fair, later on, 
perhaps, he takes an afeler in Regent Street, and com- 
mences to amass wealth Printing, again, is practised 
by a due proportion, so that an army may have its own 
compositors and pressmen in the field to set up and 
print for circulation general orders, and working 
“forms,” and returns. lathographers and copperplate 
engravers are also trained, to be useful on occasion in 
the same way 
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It is obvious, therefore, that in the application of 
all modern inventions to warfare, and their proper 
manipulation, the military engineer must have an m- 
creasingly wide field of usefulness Hlectricity he has 
mastered already, and turned to account, photography 
also Ere long the Sapper will have adapted the 
telephone to the transmission of instructions and words 
of command, the microphone to the detection of 
distant movements of an enemy, the phonograph to 
the record of important decisions and utterances of great 
men But, without following these speculations far 
into the regions of pure conjecture, it 1s also certam 
that, in addition to their possible scientific services in 
days to come, military engineers will have other great 
opportumities In their own pecular duties their 
functions are daily growing more and more wide In 
all active operations they will be called upon to play a 
prominent part. It will be theirs to do more than 
conduct the attack of fortresses or defend them , they 
must contribute largely to the success of their army by 
pioneer duties, facilitating 1ts movements and retarding 
those of the enemy, “maintaming or obstructing, 
creating or destroying, roads and railroads, their bridges 
and defiles *” They must be ready to organise with the 
utmost despatch the working parties of infantry concen- 
trated upon a defensive position to strengthen it with 
rapidly-constructed works , they must be close at hand 
in offensive operations, to secure by their science 
decisive pots which have been carried by storm 

To compass these ends, the Sapper must be 
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ubiquitous, possessing the greatest possible mobility, 
and prepared to act m any numbers, great or suuall. 
Sappers mounted on horseback or on light wagons, 
which will also carry their tools, should be at the head 
of every advance, prompt to demolish or rebuild—opera- 
tions which, to be worth anything, must be thoroughly 
well done They should accompany, for the same 
purpose, cavalry or mounted mflemen sent off on raids 
to sweep round an enemy’s flank, to harass his com- 
munications, destroying his bridges and railroads, and 
burning his stores and supphes They must be always 
near the fighting line Again and again in the last 
French war parties of German Sappers were thrown into 
villages and farmhouses to fortify them directly they 
had been won They must work with the rear-guard 
in a retreat, checking by every means the enemy’s 
pursuit, by the demolition of bridges, the obstruction 
of roads, and the construction of hastily thrown up 
entrenchments, which a devoted band can hold till the 
main body has made off 

When tested in these new and varied functions, the 
British Engineers will certainly not be found wanting in 
future wars It may be that certain points in organisa- 
tion still require attention The company “unit” must 
be made capable of further subdivision, so that detach- 
ments of Sappers in the field may be attached to 
brigades and battalions, by which means alone that 
friendship springs up which bears frmt in cordial 
support and mutual sympathy at the time of trial. 
The formation, again, of railway companies should not 
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be longer defayed The Germans have already their 
railway battalion, and we should have our Sappers on 
every line, acquiring practical knowledge of 1ts working, 
to be used on 1t im case of invasion, or on any lines 
encountered in the theatre of war But these are 
administrative shortcomings which only the supreme 
authority can put mght, and for which 1t alone 1s to 
blame As for the general body of the corps, an ad- 
mirable spit pervades all ranks All alike, according 
to their degrees, are fully alive to the deep importance 
of ther vd/e in the future, and equally determined to 
maintain their ancient prestige undimmed This they 
have proved in the small campaigns that it has fallen 
to their lot to make since the Crimean War, and as 
they triumphed over physical difficulties in Abyssinia, 
or overcame the barrenness of the land and the utter 
dearth of materials in Ashantee, so will they succeed, if 
called upon, in making a new Plevna upon the Dorking 
Hills. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE INFANTRY 


“Importance of Infantry—The Principal Arm—Opinion of the German Emperor 
—Hustory of the Foot-soldier—The English Bowmen and their Prowess— 
Growth and Development of our Infantry—Its Services in the Peninsular 
and at Waterloo—Opinions of Fnends and Foes ahke Favourable—Marshal 
Bugeaud, Charras, Shaw Kennedy, Muffing—The Cmmea—The two 
Pnncipal Needs of Modern Infantry—Use of Entrenching Tools—Best 
Methods of carrymg and employmg them—Formations for Attack— 
Complete Change in Infantry Tactics—Individual Intelligence has replaced 
Automatism—Necessity for improved Tactical Education mm both Officer 
and Man—Reasons why New Methods will probably suit Enghsh Character 
—The Suze of the Infantry Company—fros and Cons in Favour of Large 
and Small respectively Why Small Companies still adhered to—Reforms in 
Equipment needed—Pipe-clay and Tight Clothing condemned—Infantry 
Weapons not quite satisfactory—Proposed Improvement m Rifle and 
Bayonet 

Tue infantry has long been acknowledged as _ the 
principal arm in every army in the world Sold and 
substantial as 1s the work done by the artillery, 
dazzling and brillant as are the services of the cavalry, 
neither can compare with the results obtamed by the 
foot-soldier As the cheapest and the most easily 
tramed, infantry has become the most numerous It 
can of itself attack, defend, capture, or repulse Guns 

—at least, until quite recently—must needs be dry- 

nursed and protected at every step Horsemen, how- 

ever gallant and enterprising, can never operate entirely 
single-handed. Infantry must be within reach always 
of both to guard and cover the first, to supplement the 


second by holding what it has gained, and enlarging 
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upon its success Infantry, again, can march upon its 
own legs, fight with the weapons 1t itself carnes, feed 
itself with 1ts own hands It plays the principal part in 
every campaign Anticipatory mancuvres, dispositions 
actually made 1n the field—all are planned with the pn- 
mary object of letting the mfantry act with the fullest 
effect Upon the attitude of the footmen, upon their 
fiery onslaught or their tenacious resistance, hang really 
the issues of the day Last of all, musketry fire, com- 
pared with other destructive agents in warfare, 1s the 
only one that really kills Deaths by infantry bullets 
in the Franco-German campaign were just ninety-five 
per cent of the whole number slain 

It 1s not strange, therefore, that modern mulitary 
writers and modern commanders have ever extolled the 
infantry | Montecucul speaks of 1t as the base and 
support of an army alike for battles or sieges The 
veteran Emperor of Germany, a practical soldier, whose 
dicta must carry extraordinary weight, said precisely 
the same to a distinguished English general at the 
German manceuvres last year (1877) ‘Depend upon 
it,” he said, “‘the mfantry of the line, the marching 
regiments, are the backbone of an army Scientific 
corps and corps d’éhte have their uses, but the real 
work 1s done by the infantry of the line It should 
be cherished, fostered, tramed It should engage the 
most serious attention from all ” 

But the foot-soldier has not invanably enjoyed 
this pre-eminence In Europe generally, during the 
middle ages, he was held in no particular esteem. 
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Under the feudal system he was looked upon as the 
representative of the peasant or the serf, the follower 
or attendant of his master, the man-at-arms Nations 
were valued in war according to their armed strength 
of mounted warnors, horsemen, for the most part, de- 
cided battles, and gained the chief honours of the fight 
Nor was the potential prowess of the infantry vindi- 
cated until the Switzers armed and organised their 
pikemen to oppose the Austrian ritters, and by their 
indomitable courage vanquished the best Burgundian 
chivalry upon three sharply-contested fields Soon, 
however, the general adoption of fire-arms followed, to 
give an admitted superiority to the foot-soldier Haus 
bullets, fired from a safe distance, far beyond the reach 
of sword-arm or lance, mddled cuirasses and rendered 
defensive armour useless, his pike—or its lineal de- 
scendant, the bayonet—made compact infantry squares 
in bristling array nearly invulnerable to cavalry 
attack 

England, however, had largely relied upon her foot- 
soldiers from the earliest times Blessed with com- 
paratively free institutions, her stout yeomen deemed 
themselves no whit inferior to the mailed retainers 
of the great The national proficiency in the long-bow, 
a weapon which by statute and ordinance all the heges 
were commanded to wield, gave to English archers 
European prestige In the French and Scotch wars 
our soldier kings counted their archers among their 
best troops, and, at Crecy, Poictiers, or Agincourt, 
owed victory primarily to their help The same stout 
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qualities have characterised the British infantry ever 
since It mght be that the national militia, which 
through several centuries constituted our only military 
force, would scarcely have compared with the Swiss 
mercenaries, or the veterans, trained on their model, 
which Continental nations had at command, but the 
troops organised under Cromwell, infantry as well as 
cavalry, were universally acknowledged equal, if not 
superior, to any in the world ‘The regiments, again, 
which the Stuarts raised were, as soldiers, so unde- 
niably excellent, that a good general hke Wilham of 
Orange was only too glad to mcorporate them in his 
army, and, when purged of their partisanship, to 
utilise them in his wars The same men and those 
who succeeded them contnbuted largely to Marl- 
borough’s laurels, and gave many proofs of their 
prowess throughout the eighteenth century wherever 
they were employed 

But 1t was in the Napoleonic wars—first, dumng 
the long struggle in the Peninsula, and afterwards in 
the decisive field of Waterloo—that the British in- 
fantry really estabiished its reputation The task 
imposed on Wellington, when, with a handful of prac- 
tically untried and mexperienced troops, he faced the 
French veterans, long tramed to war and triumphant 
on many a field, would have been impossible to any 
one with less military genius, and with weaker instru- 
ments to his hands From first to last, amply as he 
was aided by the other arms, it was on his infantry 
that he principally rehed. As time passed, and his 
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foot-soldiers became more and more at home with their 
work, their fighting qualities more and more strongly 
developed. It is not enough to say they were never 
beaten, even their enemies were compelled to confess 
that they achieved success when success was most diffi- 
cult to attam Their own historian, when wniting of 
them, employs, with the pardonable pride of one who 
himself fought in their ranks, phrases almost Homeric to 
characterise their deeds Whether describing Donellan’s 
advance with the 48th at Talavera, when, under a mur- 
derous fire, that officer coolly wheeled back his companies 
to let the disordered masses of his unsuccessful comrades 
pass through his ranks, then, “resuming its proud and 
beautiful line,” he led his regiment to fall upon the 
flank of the French, or recounting how Craufurd’s 
light Brigade, mn their eagerness to be present at this 
same engagement, marched, heavily-laden, sixty-two 
English miles in twenty-six hours, his language stirs 
every pulse There 1s no finer passage in English 
literature than that which tells of Albuera, and how the 
Fusilier Brigade saved the day when defeat seemed 
inevitable ‘The Fusiher battalions, struck by the 
iron tempest, reeled lke sinking ships, but suddenly 
and sternly recovering, they closed with their terrible 
enemies, and then was seen with what a strength and 
majesty the British soldier fights . Nothing could 
stop that astonishing infantry No sudden burst of 
undisciplined valour, no nervous enthusiasm, weakened 
the stability of their order, their flashing eyes were bent 
on the dark columns in their front, their measured tread 
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shook the ground, their dreadful volleys swept away the 
head of every “formation, their deafening shouts over- 
powered the dissonant cries that burst from all parts of 
the tumultuous crowd, as slowly, and with hornd 
carnage, 1t was pushed by the incessant vigour of the 
attack to the farthest edge of the hill” 

Other testimony, no less complimentary to the 
general bearing of our infantry, 1s to be found again 
and again in the writings of both friends and foes Foy, 
a Frenchman, not ungenerous, but by no means too 
partial to the old opponents of his nation, declares that 
the English soldier possesses the most valuable quality 
in warfare, that of calm in anger Marshal Bugeaud’s 
opimion has passed into an aphorism “The English 
infantry 1s the finest in the world, luckily, there 1s not 
much of it’ Foy, again, speaks of them at Waterloo 
in terms of the highest praise ‘Death was before 
them, shame behind, neither the victorious French 
cavalry nor the bullets of the Imperal Guard could 
subdue (extamer) the 1mmovable British mnfantry One 
might have thought they had taken root in the ground ” 
Charras, another Frenchman, writes in simular strains 
Hear also one of our own officers who was present 
in the action, General Shaw Kennedy ‘At Waterloo 
the surpassing and extraordinary tenacity of the Buitish 
infantry was beyond all calculation, beyond all praise, 
and was the sheet anchor by which the Duke of 
Wellington was enabled to nde out the storm Full 
scope was thus given to the British cavalry and 
artillery to display their surpassing gallantry and 
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excellence, and they did not fail to display them in an 
eminent degree ” 

It was his observation of them at Waterloo that 
induced Baron Muffling—no mean judge—to accord to 
our soldiers the high praise to be found im the “ Passages 
from his Infe” “For a battle,” he says, “there 1s 
perhaps not in Europe an army equal to that of the 
Bnitish—that 1s to say, none whose tuition, discipline, 
and whole military tendency 1s so purely and exclu- 
sively calculated for giving battle. The British soldier 
is vigorous, well fed, by nature brave and intrepid, 
trained to the most vigorous discipline, and admirably 
well armed ‘The infantry resists the attacks of 
cavalry with the greatest confidence, and when taken 
in flanks or rear, British troops are less disconcerted 
than any other European army These circumstances 
in their favour will expla how this army, since the 
Duke of Wellington conducted it, has never been 
defeated in the open field ” 

Our infantry was certainly not unworthy of its 
great tradittons upon the rare occasions it was required 
to show its quality between Waterloo and the Crimean 
War, and at the latter epoch, whatever the faults and 
shortcomings in our organisation and admunistration, 
only lavish praise was elicited by the personnel of the 
force sent into the field All arms alike were excellent, 
but the imfantry was especially good The physique 
of the men was superb. they were well grown, well 
disciplined, loyal to their officers, and admirably 
tramed Their pugnacity and their tenacious pluck 
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when attacked, their curious unconsciousness that they 
are getting the worst of it and that they ought to 
retire, were as strongly marked in that campaign as 
heretofore They may have been subject to panic 
now and again m the weary night watches, when 
sudden sorties magnified the dangers which threatened, 
but they were always easily ralled, and were eager 
to go back to the front, they may have failed on 
more than one supreme occasion, but they had ever 
the all-sufficient excuse that the task confided to them 
was far beyond the numbers employed, they may 
have grumbled, but for this they had abundant cause, 
and, however much discontented, they never showed 
an insubordinate spirit, or worked, even when most 
sorely tried, otherwise than with the greatest good will 

Such being the past history of our infantry, such 
the legacy of honour, the inheritance of prestige, to 
which its present representatives have administered, 1¢ 
1s incumbent upon all who are connected with it, all 
who are concerned with its present state or responsible 
for its future, to lay recent lessons of warfare most 
seriously to heart Infantry will stall, as of old, play a 
predominant part im every campaign, but the methods 
of its employment, its tactical formations, with the 
means and appliances upon which it must depend for 
eventual success—all these have been already marvel- 
lously modified, and may be expected to undergo yet 
further change According as we fall in with or neglect 
the new order of things, may we expect to maintain or 
lose our ancient prestige. 
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The two principal needs of modern infantry are- 
(1) skill and promptitude im the use of entrenching tools, 
and (2) thorough recognition of, and adequate instruc- 
tion in, the only feasible methods of attack Both these 
points have been long and largely discussed with us, 
but it cannot be said that either have as yet been 
finally and satisfactorily decided 

I A wniter of some experience has said that “the 
use of the spade and the axe by the infantry soldiers 1s 
second only m importance to the use of the fire-arms, and 
demands the same careful trainmg during periods of 
peace ’”’* ‘T’his dictum has been amply borne out by the 
most recent campaigns In the American Civil War 
the spade played an extraordinanly prominent part 
Troops were continually going to ground The generals 
on both sides had recourse to their entrenching tools at 
every halt, and the shelter trenches thus hastily thrown 
up were yet so strong that 1t was deemed madness to 
attack them if the position could possibly be turned 
Only by the free employment of shovel and spade were 
the Germans enabled to draw their lines of investment 
around Metz and Paris, occupying, as they did, a 
nearly fabulous length of miles In the Russo-Turkish 
campaign, the native readiness of the Turk in using 
these implements was of the utmost advantage 1n resist- 
ing the forward movement of the Russians, and once, in 
the conspicuous instance of Plevna, went near turning 
the tide of the campaign. That all bodies of infantry 
should have within easy reach means of throwing up 

* Adams’ “Great Campaigns ” 
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entrenchments and getting rapidly under cover has been 
accepted as an Indispensable necessity in modern war 

But although the general principle 1s thus readily 
acknowledged, opinions differ, especially in England, as 
to the best methods of carrying and employing the 
entrenching tools One plan has certainly received 
the sanction of the authorities, and 1s at the present 
moment the rule, but there are not wanting many 
who find fault with it, and who, with greater or 
less insistence, advocate other arrangements, generally 
their own ‘That which 1s now in force has been 
already described, and by it a simgle cart conveys 
for each infantry battalion some 304 implements of 
various kinds That this provision scarcely meets the 
requirements of the case, and that the method 18 
open to certain grave objections, can, I think, easily 
be proved 

The first of these is the fatal objection that the tool 
carts cannot always be forthcoming at exactly the mo- 
ment required Wheeled vehicles are obviously unable 
to conform invanably to the movements of infantry 
Good foot-soldiers should be as agile as cats, ready to 
climb the face of a cliff, or scamper across swampy or 
boulder-strewn tracts of country with ease At the end of 
a day’s hard skirmishing, baitalion, brigade, or division 
might wish to fortify what it had gamed Where, 
then, are the entrenching tools? With the carts, away 
back to the rear Or assuming that the transport trains 
have kept up well throughout the day’s operations, what 
will be their probable condition at its close? Their 
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presence, in spite of all efforts at concealment, has 
probably been observed, and they have thus drawn down 
upon them the enemy’s fire, with the natural conse- 
quence that they are mjured more or less seriously, 
perhaps altogether shipwrecked and disabled If hap- 
pily they escape the effect of shot and shell, they may 
equally suffer from the roughness of the roads over 
which they have had to travel, and in either case, with 
their loss of mobilty their usefulness has disappeared 
And granted that these difficulties are satisfactonly 
overcome, other disadvantages remain Even when the 
tools are landed with the fighting line, much delay 
may occur in issuing them to the hands that are to 
wield them, while the numbers actually available to be 

thus issued are meagre at the best. : 

Some of these defects would, doubtless, disappear 
by the substitution of pack animals for carts But pack 
animals have also their disadvantages Their carrying 
power 1s limited, a long string of them would necessitate 
the employment of a large number of leaders or drivers, 
and the more or less unwieldy mob would attract no less 
attention than other transports, wliile mules or horses 
wounded and disabled would be even more in the way 
than broken-down carts. 

The remedy which finds much favour, and which has 
certainly more to recommend it, 1s that which would 
make all infantry soldiers, or at least a large percentage 
in each battalion, carry their own entrenching tools. 
Many ingenious contrivances have been devised, with 
this end m view. The American trowel-bayonet, in- 
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vented by Colonel Rice, has been adopted already in 
the United States, where 1t has gained the soubnquet 
of the “universal tool” It has been closely and 
repeatedly tested Experiments with it proved that 
“a company in single rank, working in a soil of 
medium hardness, could throw up in the space of ten 
minutes a work along its entire front of sufficient 
height and thickness to protect a line of battle” This 
work was bullet-proof at a distance of only twenty 
paces The trowel-bayonet has also been tried in 
active service, where it gave the most admirable 
results Of the same character 1s the trowel invented 
by Admiral Selwyn, which 1s carried 1n a space hol- 
lowed out in the stock of the mfle Another spade has 
been invented by Surgeon-Major Oliver, whereof the 
handle 1s carried separately, hanging by the bayonet, 
while the head is arranged beneath the valise-bag 
behind the back, or disposed as a cover or shield 
upon the chest The Rice trowel-bayonet would be 
given to all the rank and file, so would the Selwyn 
trowel if adopted, but the Ohver spade would be 
carried by only 280 men per thousand The two 
first-named would make no addition to the peisonal 
baggage of the soldier, and the last would distinctly 
reduce 1t because, by Surgeon-Major Oliver’s plan the 
tool-men would be relieved of their field kits, which 
would be relegated to kit-carts, and to such an extent 
that each man would be im a position to carry an 
additional weight of ball cartridge 

Nevertheless, to all these suggestions there 1s one 
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strong and nearly unanswerable objection It is not 
that the trowel-bayonet, or “‘ universal tool,” cannot fulfil 
both functions equally well, that if employed in turn- 
ing up the soil 1t cannot keep the fine edge indispensable 
if it is to do good service in the fight, nor 1s 1t that 
the Selwyn trowel weakens the mfle, the weapon on 
which the foot-soldier must ultimately depend for success 
in the field, nor that the Oliver spade is expensive, 
shghtly awkward to carry, and that the advantage 
claimed for its introduction of suffering more ammun1- 
tion to be carmed has the tendency of encouraging 
wasteful fire—but the chief flaw m these various 
proposals to make the spade or entrenching tool a part 
of the individual soldier’s individual equipment 1s that 
it gives him a dangerous facility for gomg to ground 
If every soldier, or a large number m every battalion, 
may dig a hole to hide himself in at will, the con- 
sequences would be serious even with the finest infantry 
in the world There 1s no point more distinctly insisted 
upon by all officers who have seen real war than the 
danger of checking the forward movement of troops 
The impetus of advance once lost can never be regained. 
It 1s within the writer’s knowledge how a gallant old 
soldier on this account condemned one of the many 
skirmishing systems introduced a few years back to 
give place, in turn, to others He saw the skirmishers 
halt and kneel down to fire ‘That will never do!” 
he exclaimed ‘If you let them kneel down before the 
enemy, they won’t get up agam and go on” Precisely 
the same argument applies to the free employment of 
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the entrenching tool. To obtam cover is a matter of 
life and deat im those hotly-contested skirmishing 
combats of which modern battles are composed, but 
it must be the cover a man finds ready made, the 
cover he gets by lying prone upon his face, shelter 
to which he has recourse and relinquishes at the word 
of command, not that which he has himself dug, and 
to which, perhaps, he clings with the affection which 
invests naturally the work of a man’s own hands These 
arguments seem sulficient to condemn the practice of 
distributing the entrenching tools amidst the rank and 
file for their mdependent use or any great and 
combined effort, where a long line of entrenchments 
must be thrown up with all conceivable despatch, 
neither the single spade principle, as 1t may be called, 
nor that of the regimental transport cart 1s entirely 
satisfactory, as I shall now endeavour to show 

The use of the spade 1s governed naturally by 
the conditions under which modern battles are fought 
There will be always more than one line, a second 
line certainly, also a reserve Again, a judicious com- 
bination of the offensive and the defensive will 
generally be indispensable to secure success These are 
pomts apparently overlooked in discussing how the 
entrenching tools shall be carried, mn what quantities, 
and by whom Under the first it 1s clear that the 
whole front of an army will be much less than the 
number of men needed to hold it, and of this front, 
under the second, only the defensive portion would be 
fortified. ‘Now if every man, or nearly every man, has 
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, his own spade, or if every battalion has its own cart- 
load, it 1s clear that at some pomts a number will 
be locked up, lyimg useless, while at others there would 
be barely enough ll that is needed 1s that there 
should be a certain sufficient proportion at certain fixed 
points just when most urgently required This will 
probably be most efficiently accomplished by placing 
the whole responsibility in the hands of that 
arm upon which the construction of works naturally 
devolves—the Royal Engineers Fractions of this corps, 
with great powers of mobility, should be attached to 
every infantry brigade—a subaltern, say, and forty Sap- 
pers, with a light wagon-load of tools, while a smaller 
detachment would accompany the smaller infantry unit 
if required These small bodies, carefully organised and 
trained, might be expected to attain the same ease as 
field artillery in covering ground, and when their presence 
was necessary they would seldom be far away Acting 
always 1n concert, and under the orders of the infantry 
commander, they would also own allegiance to the 
Engineer officer of division or army corps, and a number 
could thus be concentrated, with ther tools, at the 
decisive pomts 1t was deemed necessary to fortify and 
hold In this way the implements could always be 
within reach and in sufficient quantities, while relays 
of infantry fatigue parties—one relief putting forth 
their full strength, and succeeded, when worn out, by 
fresh men, the whole working under scientific super- 
vision—would execute far more than the desultory 
labours of double their number 
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When tools are thus employed by British troops, 
it 1s not improbable that the now generally received 
opinion that the offensive has gamed over the defensive 
by the introduction of the breech-loading small arms 
will be very considerably modified, if not altogether 
reversed. In Germany, after close and long-continued 
controversy, the point has been so decided ‘‘The theory 
of the superiority of the offensive 1s for the time being 
so firmly rooted that a reaction 1s not much to be 
feared ’’* It 1s still, however, combated with us 
Colonel Schaw is so impressed with the advantages of 
the defence that he thinks that “our national tactics— 
those which are best suited to our stubborn tempera- 
ment and comparatively small numbers—ought to be 
primarily defensive’ Sir Garnet Wolseley 1s on the 
same side Where the defence has been properly organ- 
ised, where a battalion 1s under cover, liming a parapet 
at the rate of a man to every yard, with supports ready 
to fill up gaps, and the whole prepared to assume the 


offensive as soon as the enemy comes within charging 


distance, “I humbly submit . that twice, nay 
thrice, its number of the very best troops in the world 
would be destroyed , yet it 1s not intended 


to assert that such an offensive movement 1s impossible, 
especially if the space t traversed affords plenty 


of cover, but all who > led men in a charge 
when exposed to heavy : ul, I think, agree with 
me in saying that the tion can never be suc- 
cessfully carned out unl he defenders have been 
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demoralised and beaten into that most unhappy 
state of stomach that invanably precedes a general 
stampede ’’* 

II But whether especially suited to our national 
character or not, we cannot expect to win victories and 
terminate campaigns gloriously by remaimng alto- 
gether on the defensive This is true 1n all operations, 
large and small Only by the offensive can we strike at 
the enemy’s capital or smite him till he falls, where he 
attacks us, or wishes to do so, as at Torres Vedras, he 
may be shaken by running his head against the wall, 
but he will only be completely shattered by counter 
attack “It must never for one moment be forgotten 
that a passive resistance can lead to no conclusive or 
even telling results. The officer commanding a position 
to be defended who does not largely provide for assuming 
the offensive at many places, and during many phases 
of the action, 1s ignorant of war’? t With this obvious 
necessity the d.fficulty of operating on the offensive has 
enormously increased, owing to the increased range and 
rapidity of breech-loading fire To adopt such methods 
and formations for attack as will secure the most 
decisive results with the least sacrifice of life mses, 
therefore, into extreme importance 

A complete revolution has been worked in these 
matters in recent years The old practice of attacking 
in masses—aindeed, the application of heavy columns in 
any shape within reach of an enemy’s fire—has become 
as extinct as the dodo or the stage coach The naked 

* ‘Soldiers’ Pocket Book,” p 275 + Ibid 
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Austrian battalions were sent to certain death against 
the Prussian hheedle-gun More recently, the Russian 
adherence to ‘the old-fashioned column made the carnage 
at Plevna unprecedented in war The Enghish order of 
battle in two deep deployments, although far less open 
to objection, 1s now-a-days also a thing of the past. 
Close order, even that of the ‘‘thin red line,” can never 
again be employed Men shoulder to shoulder cannot 
live before the murderous breech-loader, and the in- 
evitable result is to split up all bodies of troops in 
actual contact with an enemy into the smallest possible 
fractions This means, in plain English, the substitution 
of individual intelligence for automatism Under the old 
régime, the perfection of military training was to dnll a 
number of people into absolute dependence upon and 
subjection to a single will Soldiers, at their best, were 
then merely machines, they were hke the constituent 
parts of a musical instrument, upon which their com- 
manding officer played Only at his bidding or by 
his permission could they prove themselves sentient 
human beings, endowed with brains and power of move- 
ment As he ordered, they stood up or lay down, 
advanced, retired ‘The soldier’s place in every forma- 
tion was fixed He could not leave it without an 
express command, he was not allowed even to bend 
his head, raise his feet, or turn his eyes He was 
taught to believe that in union, in combined and 
concerted action, lay strength 

Exactly the converse now holds ‘The great object 
of all milhtary teaching now 1s to develop the power of 
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each breech-loading nfle, and the independent action of 
each soldier who carries 1t”* Every individual man 1s 
expected now to think and act for himself Hus place 1s 
assigned, but he 1s permitted—he 1s, indeed, required— 
to exercise his own judgment, and, within certain limits, 
upon his own initiative move here and there as may 
seem good to himself t ‘The individual order has 
now become the only practical means for infantry 
fighting ”’} 

The enunciation of these principles and_ the 
acknowledgment of their inevitable adoption need 
not dishearten or alarm us Those qualities of ide- 
pendent courage and calm self-reliance, which must 
be present in a large degree to nerve soldiers to fight 
in the new method, are precisely those for which 
Bnitish infantry has always been famed In times 
past it was the only infantry which could attack or 
fight mm a two-deep line In this formation it has 
met heavy columns of the finest troops in the world, 
and has invanably triumphed over them ‘Extended 
order 1s but an extension of the two-deep line 
The steadiness of the individual British soldier, his 
coolness, his proverbial ignorance of the time when 
he is beaten, tend to make individual fighting simple 
and natural to him’§ Sir Garnet Wolseley 1s no 
less sanguine He thinks that “the same pluck which 
enabled us during many consecutive years to annihilate 
by our line charges the best European troops may 


* Wolseley, 274 + Scherff 
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enable us herféeforth to do the same, by means of 
our superior skill as marksmen, and by the irresistible 
dash of our skirmishers ” 

These are, of course, comforting assurances, but 
they point only to our possession of the finest raw 
material This is the first step towards success, that 
success will never be achieved until the raw material 
has been worked up and manufactured into the most 
efficient instruments—an end which cannot be com- 
passed or assured without the most elaborate tactical 
traming of all ranks It 1s incumbent upon our 
battalion and company leaders to con first the lessons 
of the hour, then, with patient imsistence, mmpart their 
knowledge to their men These men must be slowly 
prepared and practised in peace for what they will have 
to encounter in war ‘They must be made to imitate the 
Prussian soldiers, who, when first actually engaged with 
the enemy, asked their officers, “Is this a battle? 
Why, 1¢ 1s just like our manceuvres'”’ This cannot be 
accomplished by mere barrack-yard mechanical drill 
The soldier, when still only a recruit and tyro, must be 
taken on to broken ground, and there practically shown 
the varying phases of the modern skirmishing fight 
He must be instructed to advance by means of “rushes” 
from cover to cover, to throw himself flat at the 
end of every rush, to fire not at 1andom, but with 
judgment and precision, to gather almost by mtuition 
the wishes and intentions of his leaders, the scope and 
direction of the attack, solving rapidly its problems, 
arid conforming promptly thereto A German writer 
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of authority* also recommends that sound maxims 
should be repeated aloud at every drill, until, by their 
constant iteration, the soldier knows them by heart 
Many of the following, indeed, might with advantage be 
written 1n large letters, and hung up in every infantry 
barrack-room ‘When once under fire, it 1s more dan- 
gerous to go back than to go forward” ‘Don’t go 
away, if you don’t the enemy will” “If you once 
undertake to attack, never pause or waver” “If sud- 
denly attacked, meet 1t with a cheer and a charge ” 

So much for the private man His leaders, from 
corporal to captain, must be thoroughly indoctrinated 
with the same ideas, but with the larger responsibility 
of control Upon the section leader especially devolves 
the difficult duty of supervision, of checking waste- 
fulness in fire, of pomting out the most suitable cover, 
of giving the signal for the rush—of supplying 
superior intelligence, in a word, and creating the chain 
or link with the officer in chief command The modern 
‘loose order,’ as 1t has been styled, but somewhat 
erroneously—the dispersion, that 1s to say, of great 
numbers over wide areas, of swarms of small bodies, 
some in sections, some only in twos and threes, along 
an extended front—can only be effectually employed by 
these means Without it, no body of troops can be 
brought safely, or, mdeed, without decimation, within 
charging distance of the enemy With it, unless put 
in practice by the most carefully drilled troops, under 
the guidance of skilled and competent chiefs of every 
* Boguslawsk1 
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category, every attacking force would soon degenerate 
into a helpless mob Some confusion cannot, of course, 
be avoided the problem 1s to evolve order from dis- 
order, regularity from seeming chaos, and this can 
only be obtained by previous practice, intelligent and 
unremitting When this has been attained by us— 
partly by the wise msistence of superior authority, 
partly by the hearty and intelligent co-operation of 
subordinates of every rank—we shall come near dis- 
covering the real secret of modern infantry fighting, 
which has been well defined as the controlhng and 
regulating mdependent action without sacrificing the 
advantages of a self-reliant spirit 

Closely bound up with this branch of the subject 
is the vexed question of the strength of the company 
unit A strong party now-a-days advocate, and with 
increasing urgency, the immediate expansion of our 
companies to the same size as those now adopted by 
most Continental Powers The proposal 1s resisted 
by another and a more influential section, who, so far, 
have carried the day The pros and cons have been 
enunciated repeatedly, and with much fervour, on both 
sides The arguments of the one are based mainly 
upon the fact that the great military nations of the 
Continent have already adopted the large companies 
The Prussians owed to them, it was said, and to the 
famous company columns, their great tactical superiority 
over both Austrians and French ‘The large company 
in the German armies was an independent unit, which 
extended in the first line, reinforced with its own 
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supports, and for the same purpose could draw upon 
its own reserves Its commander was mounted, in order 
that he might exercise a wider control, it rested with 
him to watch the varying fortunes of the fight, and to 
act as he thought best He knew his men, and his 
men knew him The confusion due to the intermixture 
of several smaller bodies was avoided The large com- 
pany could be rallied more quickly, more easily regain 
a regular formation alter having been dispersed over 
a long skirmishing line ‘These considerations had 
seemed of paramount importance to other nations, and 
the German system had already been adopted in Italy, 
Austria, and France 

So far these views have been over-ruled with us_ It 
has been shown very pertinently that the large company 
of the Prussians was the result of political and econo- 
mical reasons Officers are an expensive luxury, and in 
the Prussian organisation their numbers were always 
kept low The large company existed in the Prussian 
army long before the introduction of breech-loaders, 
and could not, therefore, be very closely bound up with 
the modern system of fighting To attnbute German 
success to the large company formation, as Sir Garnet 
Wolseley observed, 1s about as logical as to trace 
it to the spiked helmets the men wore. As a matter 
of fact, the paucity of officers which went hand in 
hand with this orgamisation was a constant source of 
inconvenience and complaint with them dunng active 
work in the field The captain could not lve on horse- 
back, he was obliged to dismount directly he came 
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under fire, and thereupon vanished his vaunted breadth 
of control Mammy deprecated the introduction of large 
companies with us because 1t would be made a plea for 
the reduction of the number of combatant officers 
The economists would see in the scheme an immediate 
prospect of saving money It was poimted out, and 
with reason, that our officers are not at all too numerous 
even now’ JDhrectly a battalion takes the field 1t suffers 
a tangible diminution in this respect Staff officers, 
transport officers, officers for civil employment, are drawn 
from it as a matter of course Even in peace-time the 
officers are barely sufficient to carry on the duties in 
garrison and camp Again, our rank and file, bemg 
as a body less intelligent and well-educated than where 
conscription 1s the rule, many more officers are required 
to control and command them im action, an argument 
made more forcible by the fact that from the same 
reason good non-commissioned officers grow daily more 
and more scarce, and their duties must 1n due course 
be performed by the officers themselves 

Perhaps the most convincing argument against the 
large companies was based upon the principles which 
really govern the size of the tactical umt They are 
the same in all branches of the service, and resolve 
themselves into the question, how many men one leader 
can actively and personally control The battery 1s 
not beyond the management of 1ts major, the squadron 
serves for cavalry because it can be handled compactly, 
and its commander can influence his troop leaders and 
the body of his men by voice, gesture, or trumpet 
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But the infantry unit, by the very nature of modern 
fighting, is at once when engaged extended over a wide 
area, and the limit of control 1s definitely fixed thereby. 
The mit points to the necessity of reducing rather 
than increasing the size of the companies. The captain 
should know all his men by sight and name, their 
pecuharities, their good and bad points They should 
equally rely upon him, answering to his call, as a good 
horse to its rider's, and quickly assimilating the spirit 
which his personal influence—if not too widely dis- 
seminated—ought to be able to infuse. These are 
sound reasons, seemingly, to secure the retention of the 
company at its present size, but the matter will 
probably be finally settled by a compromise between 
the two extremes The German company 1s really a 
small battalion We have small battalons in the 
wings or half-battalions of our present drill-book, which 
the regimental majors command The independence 
of the half-battalion should be more and more insisted 
upon, its companies, if constantly worked together, 
would correspond to the German company sections, 
the major—hitherto only a fifth wheel to the coach— 
to the German captain, the several units would 
gradually grow as fully acquainted with each other 
as was necessary to prevent confusion in the field. 

There are a few minor points connected with the 
infantry soldier’s armament and equipment which 
seem to call for remark before I close this chapter 
Although in the last few years great improvements 
have been introduced in the form of the knapsack 
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and the method of carrying it, the present valise 1s 
not entirely satisfactory A simpler plan has been 
invented by Surgeon-Major Oliver, as part of his 
“magazine equipment’—now on its tral in several 
regiments in the service—and with the manifest advan- 
tages of reducing and re-distributing the weight carried, 
of increasing the number of rounds of ball cartridge, 
abolishing many superfluous straps, buckles, and other 
encumbrances An over-strained fondness for these 
appendages has long had the effect of trussing up the 
soldier lke a fowl prepared for the spit Nor 1s it only 
that his belts frequently pinch and incommode him, 
but for some inscrutable reasons they continue to be 
made of very unsuitable material Instead of buff, 
which needs the daily application of pipeclay, the belts 
should be left the natural colour of leather Loud 
protests have been raised, again and again, against the 
employment of pipeclay, but so far to no purpose 
Hear Sir Garnet, the prophet of common sense, on the 
subject “If there 1s a monstrous absurdity in our 
service 1t 1s the use of pipeclay Why you should send 
a man into the field, where he will have to sleep out of 
doors exposed to all sorts of weather, dressed up like a 
scarecrow, with white stuff all over him that falls off 
in the first shower of rain, dirtying his boots and 
his clothes, I cannot understand’ Nothing, perhaps, 
can be conceived more unsoldierhke than the appear- 
ance of a linesman who has long been divorced from his 
pipeclay pot Dirt and grease spots soon sully the 
snow-white purity of his belts, which cannot be removed 
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except by a long process of damping and cleaning, during 
which the belts themselves cannot safely be worn 
Many of the objections already urged against the 
cavalry soldier’s garments* apply with equal force to 
those of his comrades of the hne ‘Our men are 
dressed for show,” says Sir Garnet, “for theatrical 
effect mstead of for work” The tume and patrole 
jacket are still unnecessanly tight ‘ My experience 
of the soldier is that the first thing he does 1s to take 
his coat off and either fight or work in his shirt- 
sleeves” The dress most suitable, according to the 
same authority, 1s the Norfolk jacket, or something 
similar, but the authorities hesitate to make the 
change Complaimts are loud also against the great- 
coat, head-dress, and the boot The first 1s not so 
nearly impermeable to wet as might be desired, even 
in peace-time a wet march brings the soldier m 
shivermg to his barrack-room and wet to the skin 
The Glengarry forage-cap 1s more portable than the 
old circular pudding-bag, which slouched over the eyes 
or fell back on the head, unless regularly ‘“‘set up” 
upon a block, but the new cap 1s too small to afford 
any protection from sun or bad weather The helmet, 
however, 1s a distinct advance upon the schako, and 
its adoption is a good augury of a sensible and 
reforming spirit in Pall Mall As for the regula- 
tion boot, 1t 1s also often condemned Its seams are 
said to gape soon to the front, thus admittmg water 
freely, and mud or dust, it requires laces, which are 
* See ante p 164 
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a nuisance, and might easily be replaced by a buckle 
and strap, whale the whole affair is not entirely water- 
proof, and does not give sufficient support to the ankles 
of the man who must rely upon it entirely for many 
a weary mile 

Last of all, the mfle and its bayonet have their 
detractors The Martini-Henry 1s said to be not long 
enough in the barrel, and would fail therefore as a pike, 
while the grip 1s entirely of metal, which 1s inconvement 
in climates of either extreme * Other defects have 
been urged against its mechanism Fault has been 
found with its breech action, also with its divided 
stock, which 1s ‘‘misshapen, and ill-adapted for good 
shooting when rapid fire 1s resorted to” + The car- 
tridge used 1s a built-up and complicated affair, heavier 
by ten per cent than it need be, composed of various 
metals, which 1n certain climates would be deteriorated 
by electrical action The bayonet 1s old-fashioned, and 
might be improved It serves no purpose but that of 
the pike, while the Elcho sword-bayonet will do that, 
and cut down a tree or carve meat as well Sur Garnet 
Wolseley speaks of 1t as “one of the most valuable 
weapons he has ever seen” These are, however, 
points which in this age of improvement, have not 
been overlooked, and a full mquiry into the merits and 
demerits of these weapons—which 1s now in progress— 
may be expected to make such recommendations shortly 
as May seem necessary 
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British Officer a National Type—Contrasted with Foreign Officers—His Virtues 
and Foibles—Different Categories described—The Guardsman—Cavalry 
Officer—Gunner—Sapper—Infantry of the Line—Regimental Hospitality 
—Regimental Esprit de Corps—Best Points of Enghsh Officers—Their 
Courage—Their Care of their Men—Their Strong Sense of Duty—The 
Worst Points summed up in one Want of Interest in their Profession— 
This Fault gradually disappearing—Efforts made to remove 1t—Education 
——Examinations—System of Garrison Instruction—What still necded— 
No systematic Tactical Instruction —Till the Process of leavening up has 
lasted longer no marked Improvement probable—How Abolhtion of 
Purchase may conduce thereto—That Measure, and the Consequences 
predicted for 1t—What has really occurred—The New Scheme of Retare- 
ment—lIts Costliness—Reasons why Purchase should have been abolished— 
Why still regretted—Its Anomalies, and the Gnevances left behind 

Tre British military officer 1s a curious compound of 

many diverse characteristics, but he is a distinctly 

national type, and he has no exact counterpart any- 
where abroad Foreign officers may possess some of 
his foibles and failings, they may exhibit also many 
of his finest qualities, but he will stall own both virtues 
and shoitcomings which are pecuharly his own The 
self-satisfied militarism which 1s so often an offence to 
more humble and unpretending citizens, and which 
displays itself in his gait, his apparel, and his manner 
of speech, 1s reproduced by the German officer in 
perhaps an exaggerated form French, German, 

Austrian, may have rivalled but they have never 

surpassed his heroism and gallantry m the field In 


no Continental army, however, 1s there to be found 
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the same blending of intense devotion to duty when 
duty really falls, with the most callous indifference 
to professional routine when the work 1s only of the 
ordinary kind SBnitish officers freely do what foreign 
officers would not be permitted to attempt under 
pain of arrest Juniors mix on equal terms with 
seniors off parade In a remote period, a Royal 
Prince, when Commander-in-Chief of the army—the 
Duke of York—felt there was no condescension im 
fighting a duel with an officer far inferior in rank to 
himself All officers wear uniform, but no more than 
they can possibly help The present head of the army, 
the Duke of Cambridge, never appears in it, except on 
State occasions, the staff at the Horse Guards tiansact 
their daily business, hke so many stockbrokers or City 
magnates, in tall hats and black frock coats , the mess 
dress of the Household Bngade 1s a suit of ordinary 
black evening clothes, in every camp and garnson all 
ranks of officers array themselves in “ dittoes”’ as soon 
as their short morning sacrifice to duty is at an end 
In no army 1s leave of absence such an established 
institution as in ours Some fortunate officers, Guards- 
men, and others, may manage to be absent from duty 
six months in every twelve, while few are contented 
with less than three months’ leave in every year Until 
the recent abolition of purchase, British regimental 
officers practically arranged their own promotion, the 
authorities seldom interfering or expressing a veto, even 
in cases of noto1lous incompetence, provided the money 
was forthcoming The regimental mess, which may be 
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considered part and parcel of the English officer, does 
not flounsh abroad. Attempts have been made to 
introduce and domesticate 1t n foreign armies, but 1t 
i an exotic, and does not thrive without artificial 
encouragement Nowhere—except, perhaps, in Austra 
and Germany—are the officers drawn so exclusively from 
the aristocracy and the upper middle classes, nowhere 1s 
there a higher tone among them, nowhere do they 
occupy a better position in the social scale 

Again, speaking in general terms, it 1s probable that 
British officers are the worst paid in the world Rela- 
tively, their emoluments are, no doubt, higher than those 
of most Continental armies, but compared to the salanes 
paid to other public officials in this country they are 
ridiculously small Under the purchase system, by far 
the largest number of senior officers in the army were 
giving their services for almost nothing The pay they 
received was seldom a fair return, at a very low rate 
of interest, for the capital invested to obtain pro- 
motion, and so their services were really unremunerated 
It will be long before this anomaly dies out, but 
some day, when purchase officers are extinct, 1t will 
be possible for a subaltern to feel that his income of 
a hundred a year 1s really his own, and the same 
with captains and heutenant-colonels, with their two 
or three hundred a year apiece All ahke, probably, 
will have the benefit of the sums which would have 
otherwise been sunk im purchase, and this will 
ensure them the possession of a certain amount of 
private means But that the pay itself should 
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shortly be considerably increased 1s an obvious neces- 
sity. Since thé promulgation of the retirement warrant, 
the pensions offered to many ranks are actually better 
than the full pay drawn by those still serving a 
curious fact. proving that if the pensions are too high, 
the pay 1s certainly much too low There has, in 
fact, been no increase in the pay of multary officers 
for nearly a hundred years, yet the cost of hving 
has multiphed fourfold Even when the present 
rate was fixed the poverty of junior officers was quite 
a joke The strictest self-denial was indispensable 
to make both ends meet —‘‘a glass of water and a pull 
at the belt’ was said to be a subaltern’s breakfast 
Lord Panmure, when Mr Fox Maule, said he thought 
British officers the worst paid and the hardest-working 
class of public servants he knew of 

Although owning a general family likeness, the 
several categories of British officers differ con- 
siderably as to details The (Guardsman, horse 
or foot, the cavalry officer, heavy or light, the 
scientific soldier, whether gunner or sapper, the 
infantry officer, whether mileman, fusilier, hight in- 
fantry-man or simple grabby of the line, have each 
and all their own peculiar features. Among the first 
named are many born with the proverbial silver 
spoons in their mouths Scions of noble houses, 
heirs apparent or presumptive to titles, perhaps to 
wide acres or substantial fortunes, or yet more fortu- 
nate in having already come into ther own—these 
are especially well off | Happy in the possession 
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of abundant means, their manner of life, while still 
juniors, is that of the yeunesse dorée of London society 
they take their fill of gaieties im the season, are welcome 
guests at country houses for September shootings or 
on Scotch rivers or moors, keep strings of hunters of 
their own in their own counties, or hunt regularly 
with the best packs m the shires The seniors, if 
they do not abandon the military profession as they 
advance in years, devoting themselves to politics, the 
care of their properties, or to the other manifold 
occupations of staid well-to-do men of the world, are 
found inhabiting houses in the best parts of London, 
or keeping up establishments in the country, whence 
they proceed, at stated intervals, to do occasional duty 
at Windsor, Chelsea, or the Tower, as captains or 
heutenant-colonels of Her Majesty’s Guards 

In cavalry officers the outward signs of affluence 
are more visibly accentuated The young dragoon 
makes more parade of his wealth and independence 
If in country quarters, he lavishes a small fortune, 
whenever he gets the chance, in running up to town, 
where he disports himself in the haunts he chiefly 
patronises, parading Piccadilly with that jaunty step 
which 1s all his own, at his club consortmg with 
other gorgeous beings, dining splendidly arrayed in 
purple and fine linen He gladdens the hearts of 
all who are brought in contact with him He throws 
liberal largess to the hansom cabmen, and is a mine 
of wealth to the best tradesmen in the West- 
end He is a sportsman, par excellence, and he 
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loves to go down to Tattersall’s, or to swagger along 
the dandy’s walk in the Park, criticising the horses 
in the Row and those who nde them It 1s his 
especial ambition to “tool the regimental drag”—in 
plain English, to drive a coach to Epsom or Ascot— 
to attend all local meetings, and, wearing opera glasses 
slung across his white “down the road” overcoat, to 
lay or take the odds with Joe Johnson or Bull 
Thompson, or any other illustrious ring-man, all of 
whom he 1s proud to know by sight When these 
pure joys pall—as they must inevitably, unless idiotcy 
supervenes—he becomes as steady a member of society 
as he can Sometimes he remains a flaneur and club 
habitué to the end of his days, but more often he, 
too, settles down to live the life of a country gentle- 
man according to his means, raising shorthorns 
perhaps, or merely keepmg a couple of nags, on 
which he hunts regularly with the nearest hounds 
There are many types of artillery officers Some 
of the mounted branch display much the same cha- 
racteristics as the cavalry officer, but with a more 
sohd foundation of cultured professional intelligence 
But the wearer of ‘the jacket ”°—the Woolwich soubn- 
quet for the horse artilleryman—has generally strongly- 
developed sporting proclivities, which he exhibits, 
however, 10 @ more modest fashion He hunts in 
country quarters, and crosses the Thames from Wool- 
wich to attend meets m Essex, he is often an 
unfailing attendant at race-courses, and 1s the life 
and soul of the regimental steeplechases, where he runs 
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his favourite charger for the gold cup But he is a 
good soldier, so profoundly impressed with the value 
of his own branch of the artillery arm, and its supe- 
riority over all others, that he holds his head high, 
and rather despises the garrison gunners as mere 
scientific pedants, given over to abstruse calculations, 
and better fitted to fight behind walls than to go ahead 
gloriously in the open field The latter scarcely re- 
pudiat2 the insinuation, they also admire the mounted 
branch as the most brilliant in the whole arm, but 
they know their own importance, feeling that the 
advancement of artillery science must always remain 
principally in their hands They have less of the 
dash or show of their dashing comrades, but the 
galrison gunners maintain a high standard of smart- 
ness, and there is but little truth m the old saying 
which described them as of threeclasses ‘mad, married, 
or Methodists ”’ 

The versatility of the officers of the sister service 
has already been referred to*—where the various posts 
Engineer officers have filled outside and beyond their 
own profession have also been indicated at some length 
Whilst few, if any, lose the soldierlke bearing and 
military air gained in the days of their early training, 
all alike are rather staid in manner They are always 
cultivated and intellectual, having views and opimuons, 
often strongly held, on topics of general no less than 
of purely mulitary mterest Among the - youngest 


* See ante, p 177 et seq 
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members of the corps there may be a tendency towards 
undue self-reliance, based upon their attainments and 
recently acquired knowledge, but this, in the strong 
air of competition, gradually burns out, and it 1s not 
to be seen among the older officers of Engineers 

The great bulk of the officers of the line reproduce, 
more or less closely, the various characteristics of those 
already described Having generally means more 
limited than Guardsmen and dragoons, they cannot amuse 
themselves to the same extent But their tastes are much 
the same When within easy reach—as at Aldershot, 
Shorncliffe, or Chatham—they are given also to rushing 
up to town whenever an opportunity offers, some few 
are addicted to racing, others hunt if they can afford 
it, but by far the largest number find an outlet for 
then exuberant vitality in a sincere attachment to 
field sports 

On foreign stations, where red-legged partridge 
abound unpieserved, or salmon may be caught without 
infringing the rights of private proprietors, they are 
happy 1n organising shooting parties and fishing partics 
without end At home, where well-stocked coveits and 
rivers are to be attacked only on special invitation, their 
chances of sport are more contracted, and here again 
they are compelled to fall back upon what hes within 
their reach 

In untiring devotion to ciicket, to football, to 
athletics, and feats of pedestrianisom, they are always 
busily employed, while such as aie sociably clined—and 
their number 1s legion—are gladly received in the best 
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houses of the neighbourhood, where they may exhaust 
their energies in small talk, m waltzing, dmving, or 
showing boundless activity at lawn tennis—civilities 
which they are always eager enough, in their corporate 
capacity, to reciprocate and return The hospitality of 
British regiments, whatever their category, has something 
Arab and patnarchal in its ungrudging fulness All 
alike, on the least excuse, are glad to launch out into 
liberal expenditure upon a crowd of guests, when the 
mess plate—generally costly im the extreme, and in 
itself a record of the deeds of the regiment remunis- 
cences of victories 16 has helped to gain, or the great 
campaigns in which it has served—shines out resplendent 
amidst the gorgeous liveries of the soldier servants, 
who pour out plentiful libations of choice wines, and 
hand round the chefs d’euvres of a professional cordon 
bleu 

This rule of hospitality 1s nearly universal Regi- 
ments naturally differ in the degree of splendour of 
their entertainments, but all are hospitable to a fault 
Not only do they welcome and /éfe one another on 
arrival and departure from garrison and camp, or soothe 
the asperities of mspecting generals by appeals to their 
palate, but their hberality 1s extended to friends and 
neighbours far and near It 1s said that a cavalry 
regiment stationed at Bnghton some years ago spent 
nearly fifteen hundred pounds on a single ball, others 
have given anniversary banquets, nights commemorating 
St Andrew, St. George of England, St David, the Rose 
of Minden, Barrosa, and the hke, which have cost 
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fabulous sumg The large stationary head-quarters of 
Artillery and Engineers are also famed for their 
hospitality 

Woolwich balls yield to none throughout thc 
London season When a foreign monarch of military 
prochivities or a great general of European fame visits 
England, he 1s asked, as a matter of course, to dine at 
the Woolwich mess, 1n_ theatricals, concerts, race 
luncheons, garden parties, the gunners are continually 
keeping open house, so are the Sappers at Chatham 
Although the greater distance of this garmson town 
from London prevents 1ts competing with the gaieties 
of the metropolis, there are many special occasions— 
reviews of new processes, of miming and siege opera- 
tions on a large scale, experiments with torpedoes— 
which draw thither together distinguished gatherings, 
and all are nght royally welcomed at the Engineer 
mess 

Similarly the Royal Marines at Chatham and at the 
seaport foitresses of Portsmouth and Plymouth, where 
they are permanently quartered, are equally anxious to 
maintain the credit of their corps 

This, mdeed, underlies the whole principle An in- 
tense pride in their own belongings 1s one of the most 
strongly-marked features among the body of officeis 
in every regiment or corps “For the good of the 
regiment,” “for the credit of the corps,” are appeals 
irresistible to all who wear its uniform Thuis esprit 
de corps has proved a valuable possession again and 
again It establishes a high standaid of character 

Q 2 
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and conduct, and, on the rule of zodlesse oblige, men 
would be loth to do aught which might derogate 
from the good name of the regiment So strongly 
does this feeling of loyalty to 1t take hold of them, 
that when an officer exchanges and serves in another 
regiment, his affections linger always with his first 
love “My old regiment” 1s constantly on his lips 
He cannot refrain from drawing comparisons between 
what he finds in the new and what he left in the 
old, and the balance 1s always in favour of the latter 
Consequently, those whom he joins never quite thoroughly 
accept him as one of themselves He 1s an outsider 
to them--not, as they are, an “old —tieth man,” 
brought up in the same traditions and in precisely 
the same school, but coming from a corps where things 
were managed in an entirely different way There are 
not wanting many who deplore, and with some show of 
reason, recent changes proposed in our military institu- 
tions which would strike at the root of this regimental 
sentiment It may be that the needs of the new 
administrative machinery of our extremely complex 
military organisation imperatively require the sur- 
render of individuality on the part of the regimental 
unit It is perhaps necessary, in order to carry out 
the scheme of brigade centres and linked battalions, 
to merge two regiments into one, placing the officers 
of both on one cadie for seivice and promotion, but 
the sacrifice made to attain these ends will undoubtedly 
be great, and it 1s strongly deprecated by many who 
are entitled to be heard. 
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The best pots in British officers, taken in the 
aggregate, are their courage and the care they take 
of ther men The first they have displayed so 
repeatedly that it 1s established beyond all question 
Whether in the quiet endurance of pain with which 
a Picton concealed his wounds after Quatre Bras, 
lest he might miss the fight next day at Waterloo, 
or the unquenchable spimt of a lad like Wilham 
Lennox, who, at the tender age of fifteen, with a 
maimed arm and a bandaged head, left his sick bed 
to reyjom his general at Waterloo, because he heard 
that his brother aide-de-camp had been killed, whether 
in the more stirring fights, where they have never 
failed to set the best example and lead the way, or 
yet again in the stoical coolness with which they stand 
in front of the evenly-dressed ranks on board a ship 
which 1s smkmg or burning down to the water's 
edge, or in the sense of duty which impels the whole 
of the surviving officers of a regiment decimated 
by cholera to act as hospital orderlies, and tend 
their men in the hospital wards— British officers 
have gained a deservedly high reputation for patient 
fortitude in trying situations, or reckless personal 
exposure when daring active effort was required 
This is the one principal reason why British soldiers 
have accomplished so much They know that their 
officers do not ask them to venture without personally 
giving the lead, they know equally well that their 
officers bear them ever in mind This feeling 1s 
strengthened by the system which fortunately obtains 
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in nearly all British regiments of leaving the “ interior 
economy,” as it 1s styled, of the barrack-room altogether 
in the officer’s hands The bond of union between 
him and those he commands is thus very intimate and 
close The private soldier looks to him for every- 
thing—for advice, for protection, for encouragement, 
and, if needs be, for reproof The officer 1s charged 
with his payment, and acts as intermediary when- 
ever he has reason to complain of over-charge, of 
any harsh treatment, or of the quality of the food 
with which he 1s supplied The immediate con- 
sequence of all this was—it is unhappily already 
on the wane—a species of feudal devotion rendered 
by the one to the other, requited by hearty 
acknowledgment and the full recognition of the 
responsibilities 1t umposed The want of this con- 
necting link between officers and men 1s soon severely 
felt when regiments take the field Long the rule 
in the French army, where it was first introduced 
by the great Napoleon, who decreed that matters 
of interior economy should be the non-commissioned 
officers’ care, 1 was one among many causes which 
led to the disastrous overthrow in the late war It 1135, 
unfortunately, still the rule with us m some of the 
corps déhte, where officers concern themselves hittle 
with their men But in thus leaving all matters con- 
nected with the payment and general well-being to 
the management of sergeants, they are followmg an 
extremely vicious principle, which will some day bear 
a fruitful crop of the bitterest fruit 
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As against these—the best points—the worst that 
British ofhcers exhibit may be summed up im one, and 
even that mdy be expected to be greatly modified, 
if it does not entirely disappear. This fault has 
been that they have seemed to be playing at soldiers 
in peace-time, and have been at no particular pains 
to master even the rudiments of the profession to 
which they belonged It used to be said of them— 
save and except those of the scientific corps—and 
frequently with justice, 1t is to be feared, that they 
were soldiers only in name It was an accident, as 
it seemed, that they wore uniform and lived im 
barracks, to appear on parade and perform duty 
was only an occasional and generally rather irksome 
employment, not a daily pursmt They were singularly 
and nearly completely ignorant of anything beyond 
the most elementary rudiments of their profession 
Their knowledge extended only to matters of routine, 
to such small facts as the price of necessaries or the 
contents of the soldiers’ small book, with a sufficient 
smattering of barrack-yaid evolutions to enable them 
to know their places in ordinary field movements 
and give a few parrot-hke words of command Meagre 
as were these military attainments, they were neither 
anxious, nor expected, to add to them Indeed, the 
general tone of the service was opposed to it It 
was a sin and a solecism to talk “shop” To express 
an interest in professional topics, to discuss campaigns 
in progress, the changes and improvements in 
fire-arms, or any of the mulitary problems of the day 
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was deemed out of place in the mess-room or in 
public No wonder, then, that gross ignorance was 
the general rule with all It 1s told of an examina- 
tion at this epoch that one officer said a gabion 
was a fortification made of sand-bags, another that 
it was a redan with flank, while a third described 
field fortification as a field surrounded with forts 

Certain efforts were made from time to time to 
improve upon this unsatisfactory state of affairs 
The introduction of a system of entrance examuina-, 
tions was a first step, which was followed by others 
compulsory to qualify for promotion <A _ further, 
but a hollow and fruitless, attempt was made to raise 
the educational standard im requiring the majors to 
catechise the subalterns weekly in the rudiments 
of the mnlitary art These hebdomadal meetings, 
which took place in the ante-room after mormng 
parade, were the strangest farces m the world Pupils 
were only a little less ignorant than professor, who 
would have found his task impossible but for the 
assistance of books of reference and simple manuals 
arranged as question and answer The curriculum 
did not cover a wide range it was limited to inquiries 
into the value of a meat ration, the summary powers 
of a commanding officer, or the length of time a tunic 
was expected to wear It was an mmmense relief to 
all parties when the ordeal came to an end, and the 
field officer fell to the more congenial employment 
of examining company defaulters’ books or auditing 
company accounts 
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But at length a very sensible and determined step 
was taken by the military authorities. Skilled in- 
structors—officers with Staff College certificates, or with 
special aptitude for imparting knowledge—were appointed 
as garrison instructors whenever there was a fairly large 
assemblage of troops This judicious and well-timed 
measure coimcided happily with a larger movement 
towards military reform ‘There had been for some time 
previously a growing conviction that scientific traming 
was becoming indispensable for success mn war, and the 
lessons taught by the Prussian successes in the Sadowa 
campaign gained an increased and ternble significance 
from the subsequent collapse of the French If before 
1870 we had begun to understand that courage, lke 
brute force, 1s powerless unless skilfully directed, after 
Metz, Sedan, and Pars we were fully aroused to the 
danger of lagging behind in military affairs Of the 
many changes and reforms in our military institutions 
which dated from this period none was more keenly 
advocated than the need for a higher standard of 
professional efficiency 1n the body of our officers, outside 
and beyond the scientific corps All classes, 11 must be 
confessed, accepted the doctrine and threw themselves 
into the work with a will The sudden expansion of 
the military literature of the time was the best proof 
of this Pamphlets, histories, translations of Geiman 
technical works poured forth in hundreds from the 
press, the Duke of Wellington gave a valuable prize 
for the best essay on a military subject, military 
lectures were attended by a large audience of the general 
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public. When the autumn manceuvres were instituted 
vast crowds flocked to witness the movements, and the 
daily papers gave long letters from special corre- 
spondents filled with military details 

How eagerly officers themselves took advantage of 
the facilities offered them for self-improvement will 
be best told in the words of one of the garrison in- 
structors ‘I can safely say that it 1s an exception 
for an officer of any standing not to be desirous of 
improving his professional knowledge by going through 
a course of garrison instruction.”* No obstacle was 
suffered to stand in the way of attending lectures 
If parades or other duties interfered, “a conveyance 
of some kind was usually kept waiting just outside the 
orderly-room, and as soon as their work was done they 
came down at full speed to the class-room 
Many a time have I admired their determination not 
to be a minute late for lecture, although the weather 
in winter was at times hardly faceable, with the ther- 
mometer 10° below zero, and a breeze blowing that 
sent the youdré snow into the 1nnermost recesses of one’s 
wraps Schoolmasters at home would be rather 
astonished at finding their pupils obliged to make their 
way to school on snow-shoes At Halifax it was no 
uncommon thing for officers to get frost-bitten on their 
way from barracks to the class-room”’ In due course 
the examinations for promotion were revised, they 
became more practical, and more strictly carried out 


* Captain Tulloch, ‘‘ Journal of the Umited Service Institution,” No 76, 
1873 
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It was quite common in old times for examiners to 
exhibit a good-humoured blindness, to prompt and assist 
in difficulty, and let the ignorant off very cheap The 
new examinations did not cover a wider range of 
subjects, but a sounder knowledge was insisted upon 
Thus heutenants were obliged to pass in law and 
military regulations, in tactics, topography, and re- 
connaissance, in field and permanent fortification 
Infantry captams could not reach the grade of field 
officer without proving that they could ride—a quah- 
fication so long neglected that ‘to ride hke an infantry 
major ’’ was a well-known by-word, they and cavalry 
captains alike were bound to show an intimate ac- 
quaintance with battalion dnl, whether singly or m 
the brigade, with the principle of advanced guards, 
of outposts covering large bodies, of manceuvring 
on varied ground, with the defence of bridges, the 
combined movement of the three arms, with office 
work, and the method of demanding stores and sup- 
plies 

It may be that the good work has only just com- 
menced, and that much remains to be done, but the 
schoolmaster now-a-days 1s veritably abroad in the aimy 
An earnest and wide-spread desire to gain professional 
knowledge 1s observable on every side Regimental 
officers are no longer ashamed of talking “shop” There 
was not a mess-100m without its map of the theatre of 
the Russo-Turkish War, few officeis who did not take 
a lively interest in the fortunes of Skobeloff, Gourko, 
or Osman Pacha. The lectures at the Umited Service 
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Institution are always well attended, and its admirable 
hbrary constantly well filled Cavalry officers play at 
kriegspiel, and Guardsmen write military books At 
summer drills and autumn manceuvres there is much more 
intelligent apprehension of the scope and meaning of 
movements, a keener appreciation of the rules of practacal 
warfare What 1s still needed 1s the more thorough 
and systematic and tactical training of all officers, but 
of troop and company officers in particular It is 
through them, as I have said already, that tactical 
instruction should be imparted to the rank and file, 
and before they can teach they must themselves learn 
With us, so far, all dmll instruction, even of the most 
elementary kind, 1s kept too exclusively in the hands 
of the battalion leutenant-colonel and his adjutant. 
The company officers are in this respect often no better 
than ciphers A captain in many regiments cannot 
interfere with the adjutant, even when in command of 
the parade, as for the subalterns, they have seldom an 
opportunity of handling, independently, any body of 
men, except perhaps a picket, or a guard marching to 
and from its post It cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon that the officers of the company are the legitimate 
teachers of the men who compose 1t The Emperor 
of Germany, when he sent his grandson into the army, 
laid great stress upon this pomt, stating that the task 
of superintending the young prince’s military education 
would be especially the task of the company chief 
Sir Garnet Wolseley has said “that the issue of every 
fight depends upon the behaviour of the infantry, and 
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their conduct depends upon the company officers, who 
are of all others the most important body of men in an 
army” But they can only control the fight and 
command their men with effect by possessing that 
moral influence which 1s to be best obtained by long 
previous association and close personal supervision 
through all the stages of their military development 

No wide and substantial improvement in this 
important matter of higher professional education can 
be looked for, however, until the process of leavening 
the whole mass upwards with new men and new 
ideas has continued for some years It is but fair 
to acknowledge that those in supreme power are fairly 
well inoculated with the new principles But between 
them and the body of regimental officers there inter- 
venes a large stratum of seniors, old colonels, brigadiers, 
and general officers, who, 1f not actually reactionary, are 
somewhat opposed to progress With many of these 
the tendency 1s to take the shadow for the substance, 
to exalt a wrong standaid of excellence, to glonfy 
matters of merest routine at the expense and to the 
neglect of those broad principles which should chiefly 
engage the energies of men of their rank Many 
general officers still seek to keep the battalion 
commanders under their orders in swaddling clothes 
denying them the slightest independence, the smallest 
semblance of authonty, and still gathering up into 
their own clutches every function of command There 
1s an obvious twofold evil in this Whuile, on the one 
hand, it ties the hands and checks the self-reliance 
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of subordinates who should be encouraged to act with 
decision within their own province, on the other, it 
brings the superior into disrepute None of the 
attributes of a great leader can well be looked for in 
a general officer who, instead of studying close and 
laying to heart the lessons of great campaigns, vexes 
his soul with the minute examination of monthly 
returns, or condescends to superintend, himself, the 
marshalling of a corporal’s guard 

Pending the approach of that military millennium 
when all such will be vigorously excluded from 
command, we must rest satisfied m the hope that 
the adoption of selection as the only proper method 
of advancement will eventually secure the survival of 
the fittest The process of eliminating the competent 
has already been put in force to a limited extent, 
but not perhaps with all the vigour which might 
have been expected after the abolition of purchase, 
and which was promised as one of the chief advantages 
of the measwe It 1s a difficult and invidious task to 
decide who shall or shall not obtain promotion , and the 
sense of fairness, not unmixed with a considerate good 
nature which 1s loth to do an unkind action, of the 
present Commander-in-Chief has been severely tested 
in the last few years So far, regimental seniority 1s 
still followed as an almost unvarying rule, unless 
glaring and unmistakable mefficiency stands in the 
way., In certain obvious cases selection has over- 
ridden seniority, and with manifest advantage to the 
service, especially in the bestowal of regimental 
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heutenant-colonelcies has the rule been fairly and 
carefully observed, and with none of the appointments 
which the Duke of Cambridge has made can any 
fault be reasonably found In the other regimental 
ranks not only has selection been more sparingly 
applied, but there has been and still continues to be 
an over-strained tenderness for the shortcomings of 
many who should be incontinently removed This 
probably will, un due course, also disappear, but those 
to whom a long day of grace 1s thus conceded belong 
invariably to the old régzme, and with the “ purchase ”’ 
officers and their so-called vested interests 1¢ 1s still 
the rule to deal with a very gentle and considerate 
hand 

Of this sweeping measure—the abolition of pur- 
chase—which was keenly debated at the time, and of 
the consequences 1t may entail, it is still, perhaps, 
premature to speak © Some which were predicted for 
it have not yet come to pass, others already obvious 
are not altogether on the advantageous side It was 
said that the stamp of officer attracted to the ser- 
vice would be certainly inferior to that under the old 
system Much raillery was expended on “ Mr Cardwell’s 
young men,’ and many wiseacres flattered themselves 
they saw the deterioration already begun As a matter 
of fact, nothmg of the kind has, so far, occurred 
The candidates for commissions are of precisely the same 
class and description as before the abolition of purchase 
The lists are as long as ever, and filled, as heretofore, 
with the sons of the gentry and people well-to-do 
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By-and-by, perhaps, when it has been found necessary 
to concede more commissions to non-commissioned 
officers—a measure which seems mevitable in order 
to encourage the better classes to enlist—there may 
be a larger admixture of men with smaller means, 
and this may react upon the splendours of the regi- 
mental mess and the status of the officers as a 
whole But this day 1s still remote, and before at 
arrives, the non-purchase officer who has given no 
special hostages for good behaviour by the deposit 
of a large sum, and will be also essentially a professional 
man, will probably have succeeded in obtaining that 
adequate increase to military pay which has hitherto 
been so steadily withheld 

One result which soon became apparent was a 
serious stagnation of promotion, to which a special 
remedy has recently been applied The elaborate 
scheme of army retirement 1s still too new to be 
fairly judged, but that it will be far more costly 
than the actual abolition of purchase 1s plainly apparent 
already It seems open to the grave objection that 
it will drive officers out of the service when still full 
of health and vigour, if their luck has failed to litt 
them at a certain age above a certain grade, while it 
saddles the country with the provision of substantial 
pensions to men who might still give excellent service 
an return T'he subsequent careers of these pensioned 
officers, again, 1t will be cunous to watch Fortified 
against actual want by the possession of a few hun- 
dreds a year, they will scarcely be mch enough to 
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marry—unless with characteristic improvidence they 
have done so while serving, in which case their future 
must be emigration, a necessity for which, indeed, they 
may be thankful But the bachelors, without any 
special knowledge outside their own walk of hfe, 
without means of adding to their incomes, except by 
obtaining one or other of a few civil appointments, 
for which the competition 1s increasingly great, will 
scarcely care to venture into new fields in new coun- 
tries, and their inevitable fate seems a frugal old 
age spent at a second-rate watering-place, among 
their turnips on a small farm, or m a dreary corner at 
one or other of the military clubs 

Another disadvantage, even when the retirement 
scheme 1s in full swing, will still remain Promotion 
must still be slower than it was under the purchase 
system, and slow promotion means aged subalterns 
and worn-out captams, and generally a disappointed, 
if not a discontented, spimt This will be most strongly 
marked in the cavalry, and especially in the case 
of regimental commands. It is of the first importance 
that a cavalry leutenant-colonel should be a young 
man While purchase existed he was so almost in- 
variably, and as a matter of course There was a rapid 
flow of promotion, and the ready payment of con- 
siderable sums fostered continual change In many 
instances a cavalry officer ran through all the regimental 
grades to the top of the regimental tree in less than 
fifteen years He was thus a lieutenant-colonel soon 
after five-and-thirty—that 1s to say, when still full 
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of dash and energy .Fifty, under the very best 
managed method of selection, will be about the average 
age of our future cavalry colonels They can scarcely 
hope then to win a name as beaux sabreurs; while 
the men with the stuff in them to make a Ziethen, 
a Kellerman, or a Murat will be simply captains 
of troops 

And yet, in spite of these drawbacks, there was 
so much to condemn the old practice of purchase, 
that 1t was deservedly doomed to disappear It was 
full of anomalies and of hardships It was a righteous 
reform to protect deserving officers from supercession 
by others more bountifully supplied with cash, it 
was monstrous to allow the whole body of regimental 
officers to manage their promotion for themselves 
Purchase was a bugbear and an obstacle which met 
the mulitary reformer at every turn This measure 
was impossible and that out of the question, because 
it clashed with vested interests Purchase, again, 
muilitated against the general efficiency of the officers 
A good man could not gain advancement easily without 
it, a bad one could not well be ousted 1f he had 
bought his place and was resolved to stick toit All 
things considered, therefore, the possible evils are more 
than out-balanced by the actual good But it will always 
be regretted by a very large class Strangely enough, 
those who might seem to have suffered the most from 
it—the non-purchase officers—have been the loudest in 
their regrets In point of fact, however much they 
might lose for the moment, in the long run they 
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benefited greatly by purchase When by the faculty 
of survival they gained promotion, they became worth 
at once a considerable sum of money All officers after 
twenty years’ service were entitled to sell out, receiving 
the full value of their commissions, whether they had 
purchased them or not In such a case the purchase 
officer merely got back his own’ the non-purchaser 
clearly was made a present of the whole sum But 
purchase officers could also advance very plausible 
complaints against the abolition of the system It 
was in 1ts way a breach of faith with them They had 
Joined under certain conditions—on the tacit under- 
standing that they might gain promotion rapidly, if 
they could, by the expenditure of cash, and this the 
abolition deprived them of, without compensation 
Again, officers who had bought their commissions, and 
were still serving, had good grounds for claiming that 
their money might be at once returned to them To 
postpone repayment till they retired was an evasion, 
a device to escape repayment altogether, 1f by chance 
the individual should die first, or obtain the rank of 
general officer, and it 1s probable that the sense of 
justice in the Government was at the time strong 
enough to admit the unfairness of the delay But 
Mr Gladstone 1s said to have insisted that, logically, 
the return of the purchase money? must be accompanied 
by the immediate reimstatement of all those who 
had suffered by its action This would have probably 
dislocated and deranged every regiment to a serious 
extent, and therefore the more proper course of 
R 2 
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immediate repayment was abandoned A more far- 
fetched grievance is that of the scientific corps, in 
which purchase was never the rule It is urged by 
some of their number that the value of their com- 
missions has been indirectly depreciated to the extent 
that others gain in not hemg compelled to purchase 
promotion Possibly the scientific corps obtained 
their officers from a less moneyed class, who hesitated 
to jom the lne lest their advancement should be 
unpleasantly delayed Not being obliged to purchase, 
they were so much the richer than their comrades 
Now these comrades have been relieved from this tax, 
ut the scientific officers remain where they were 
How far these specious claims may be admitted remains 
to be seen, but it 18 at least probable that, for other 
reasons, their pay will ere long be increased, and in 
any case their grievance, with others which purchase 
has left as a legacy to complicate military admunistra- 
tion, must, 1n course of time, die out and disappear. 


CHAPTER X 


THE RANK AND FILE 


Rank and File the Backbone of tho Enghsh Army—Qualities of the Bnitish 
Soldier Enghshman, Scotchman, and Inshman—Success due to mbred 
Qualities of Race—Our Soldiers not always of the best Matenal—Perpetual 
scarcity of Recruits—How obtasned—Conscription, Bribes, glowing Promises 
—Various Forms of Service tned—Long Service the most Popular—Why it 
fell nto Disfavour—Never actually abolished, but Short has gradually 
replaced 1t—The Enhstment Act of 1870 the last Experrment in Recruiting— 
Its Aims—Soldiering, nevertheless, continues unpopular—The only Alter- 
native according to many 18 to be found in Conscmption—/? 0s and Cons of 
Conscmption—The fallacy of calling 1t economical—Other Evils—Grossly 
unfair—A Tax by Lot the worst Tax i the World—Only Form in which 
permissible that of the Ballot for Home Defence—Reasons why Voluntary 
Service often fails—Boy Enhstment proposed as a Solution of Difficulty— 
Cadet Schools and Industrial Training recommended—Nevertheless, much 
has been done to umprove the Condition of the Soldier—Huis Comfort and 
Well-being carefully considered—H1s Professional Traiming also—Points stall 
needing Reform—Dearth of non-commissioned Officers 


Tux Duke of Wellington has said that the power of 
the greatest army depends upon the capabilities of the 
individual soldiers who compose 1t. The rank and file 
—the men who wield sword and bayonet, who march 
and fight, use the spade and work the guns—are in 
truth its pith and marrow, its backbone and principal 
strength To bring them into action in sufficient 
numbers, and in the most effective condition, 1s the 
whole aim and object of military administration To 
this end conduce alike methods of enlistment, the 
organisation of “supply,” the education of officers, the 
enforcement of discipline, military traiming, and systems 
of dmll The neglect of any or all of these 1mportant 
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factors may militate against success in the field, but 
the most minute care bestowed upon them will never 
compensate for deficiency in combative power when 
soldiers face each other in the fight Then, as a 
general rule, if other things are equal, the best men 
will certainly win Stout hearts and strong right arms 
must im actual conflict always carry the day It 1s 
because her soldiers and sailors have possessed these— 
and i no common degree—that England has won so 
many victories by sea and land 

The warlke qualities displayed by the British 
soldier have ever been strongly marked Certain of 
them are common to all the races which make up the 
population of these isles The high courage which 1s 
born of physical superiority, the nerve, self-reliance 
which animates the man of muscle and many mches— 
these are military virtues belonging to Englishman, 
Scotchman, and Inshman alike But each nationality 
possesses certain pecyliar characteristics of its own. 
The Enghshman is cool, almost phlegmatic, not easily 
reused to enthusiasm, caring little for the pomp and 
pageantry of war He has none of the romantic craving 
after military glory which animates the Frenchman , 
addresses, declamatory or inspiriting, do not appeal 
irresistibly to him He is of brawny build in the upper 
part, has a deep chest and muscular arms, but his legs 
are less vigorous, and he has never been famed for his 
marching powers, although some of his feats of pedes- 
trianism are as remarkable as any on record The 


English soldier is not easily dismayed, his courage 
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and his spirits rise as danger increases. He 1s stubborn 
and tenacious/never knowing, as Napoleon said, when 
he is beaten Want of practical experience in warfare 
places him often at a disadvantage at the commence- 
ment of a campaign He 1s not very ready to shift for 
himself, not quick-witted and fertile in resource , expects 
to have everything done for him, and where this 1s 
impossible, grows discontented, and grumbles to his 
heart’s content Of the English soldier more than of 
any other 1s the aphorism true that he fights with his 
belly He suffers severely from privation and hard- 
ships, and does not submit to them cheerfully even 
when inevitable Jackson describes him as infenor in 
intelligence to many, but “ when well clothed, well fed, 
and well lodged, no man performs his duty more 
steadily and more efficiently” A gh sense of duty 
is really his sheet-anchor and finest trait This can 
always be drawn upon when other appeals fail, and 
those who work with him may then rely upon him to 
the full But if he does his own duty, he expects 
others to do their duty by him He has the keenest 
appreciation of his rights, and will never submit to be 
’ or treated with injustice by those under 
whom he serves 

In the Scotchman the warhke spirit of fiery and 
untameable ancestors still lmgers, and the Scotch 
soldier 18 1m many respects superior to the English 
In frame he 1s more hthe and smewy, he marches 
better and can endure greater fatigue Hus early hie 
has generally inured him by exposure to hardship, he 


“put upon’ 
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does not mind a wetting, can sleep under a hedge, is 
contented with the roughest and scantiest fare. In the 
fight he is more mmpetuous and enterprising than his 
more stolid comrade of the South. ‘The impetuosity of 
the Scot 1s proverbial It leads him far, and, on some 
occasions, into difficulty and danger, but it also leads 
him now and then to the achievement of things beyond 
calculation ””* With his screeching pibroch and his 
wild shouts, his medieval costume, and the old clannish 
enthusiasm which led them “shoulder to shoulder” 
into many a deadly breach, the Highlander has always 
been a terrible foeman to encounter 

The Inshman, last of all, 1s an excellent soldier, to 
whom fighting for mere fighting sake 1s always a 
delightful pastime He 1s never so happy as when in 
a row, whether at Donnybrook or Waterloo He 
wields his rifle as readily as a shillelagh or pike, and 
he slaughters the enemy with the same satisfaction 
that he breaks the head of the man who treads on the 
tail of his coat His mercurial temperament and reck- 
lessness detract rather from his‘usefulness in the field , 
his courage, like that of the lively Gaul, sometimes 
evaporates before he has gained the day, and he cannot 
be relied upon to exhibit the calm fortitude or resolute 
energy of the Englishman or Scot, but his ean will 
carry him always well to the front, and he 1s mncom- 
parable in a charge The Insh soldier 1s not always 
easy to govern He 1s quick-tempered and impulsive, 
but he loves those officers who understand him and deal 

* Jackson’s “ Formation and Discipline of Armes,” p 193 
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tenderly with him, and he may be easily led where he 
could not be driven In times past the poverty of his 
native home made him laugh at what the Enghshman 
would deem privation. Compared to the rude cabin on 
the wild bogs, and his unvarying diet of potatoes and 
“ point,” the soldier’s rations, his snug barrack-room, or 
water-tight tent were luxuries which he had seldom 
hoped to obtain even in his wildest dreams 

That the British soldier has accomplished so 
much in the last two centuries is no slight tribute 
to the mettle and imbred spint of the race. It can- 
not be said that at any time during that period we 
have waged war with the very best material in the 
land. Enghsh victories have been won, not by the 
best manhood of the country at large, but by one 
or two sections of it, and these by no means the 
most superior The spectacle of a whole nation gomg 
forth armed to do battle with its foes has never 
been seen with us What fighting we have had on 
hand we have provided for as best we could, we 
have trusted for our soldiers to chance or to tempo- 
rary make-shifts, devised at the moment of greatest 
pressure, rather than to well-matured comprehensive 
plans, embracing the whole population, and working 
with clock-hke precision, at once inexorable and 
severe 

Soldiermg has never been a popular profession 
with us, and for reasons not far to seek The con- 
ditions of service have ever been irksome in the 
extreme, over and above the ever-present contingency 
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of death and gun-shot wounds was the discomfort of 
protracted expatnation, exposed to tropical or lethal 
climates For such as had the good fortune to remain 
within the United Kingdom the outlook was miserable 
enough Pitiably lodged, if lodged at all, now under 
canvas, at the mercy of wimtry winds, now billeted 
in hovels or outhouses, so poorly paid that starvation 
was often his portion, unless he could be contented 
with such hard fare as a halfpenny loaf and slice of 
cheese for breakfast and dinner, or dared risk degrading 
punishment by robbing and marauding around, scan- 
tily clothed , coerced by a ruthless discipline, despised 
and contemned by his fellow-citizens—the Bnitish 
soldier’s lot was certainly uninviting, and was pretty 
generally eluded by all but those who had no choice 
but to accept it 

Hence 1t has been that soldiers have been always 
scarce, that our rulers have been often at their wits’ 
end to find recruits to fill the ranks. Many of the 
devices employed would be scouted in these advanced 
times In the long wars of Queen Anne's reign 
powers almost despotic were assumed by the legis- 
lature Any three justices of the peace might, under 
certain restrictions, impress men to serve the State 
All idlers, vagabonds, and ne’er-do-wells without 
visible means of livelihood, as 1t was styled, were 
at the mercy of the magistrates, and the magistrates 
were not slow to avail themselves of their powers. 
No doubt 1t was frequently to the benefit of the 
general public to remove these farnéants out of harm’s 
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way and subject them to the wholesome restraints 
of military discipline, but cases of manifest myustace 
were not unknown It 1s recorded, for instance, that 
a certain parish clergyman who was jealous of the 
pulpit prowess of a local preacher summoned the 
latter before the magistrates, and adjudged him to 
be a soldier because he had no visible means of earn- 
ing a living Farquhar, in his play of the Recrustng 
Sergeant, satimses the system on much the same ground 
when Sergeant Kite persuades the justices to impress 
a collier, who clearly can have no visible means of 
livelihood because “he works underground” Nor 
was it only the impecunious vagrants who were 
impressed Those who earned fair wages were also 
taken at times, if the justices or their underlin 
saw fit This 1s proved by the special exemption 
secured for field labourers ‘during the time of har- 
vest,’ and presumably at no other time, while the 
astuteness of those who passed these laws was to be 
seen in the further exemption of all who enjoyed 
the franchise—of all, in fact, who might by voice 
or vote exercise some pressure upon the Parhament 
which was responsible for a measure so unjust And 
the measure was the more unjust because military 
service, as then established, was perpetual, and the 
soldier when once secured, whether by i1mpressment 
or of his own free will, was debarred of all benefit 
of habeas corpus, and was practically a slave for 
hfe. 

Throughout the eighteenth century the dearth of 
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recruits continued. It was met by the same expe- 
dients, and by others from which a larger measure 
of success was expected The laws for 1mpressment 
were continually re-enacted, generally with wider 
powers In the Vagrant Acts, so called, authonty 
was given to impress smugglers convicted for offences 
against the Excise. Thieves and pickpockets were 
also seized, and in such numbers that the regiments 
to which they were sent protested and complaimed 
very justly of the grievous and cruel insult put upon 
them by sentencing them to enforced companionship 
with the scum of the earth Besides compulsion, 
persuasion of the most effective kind was tried The 
independent were tempted by proffers of substantial 
sums, those in durance vile by the promise of im- 
mediate release from chains In the first case, the 
bribes or bounties were gradually increased till they 
reached, for the times, nearly fabulous sums, while 
opulent and patnotic cities and towns subscribed to 
increase the bids made by the State, and endeavoured 
to stimulate enlistment by liberal supplementary grants 
In the second, felons under sentence of deportation 
or death were permitted to exchange one 1mmediate 
certainty of discomfort for another little less irksome 
but rather more remote Rewards, again, were lavished 
on all who helped the work, the “bringers”’ of a recruit 
received a bonus, and were encouraged to go forth 
and do the same again Artifices of every kind were 
adopted to hoodwink the shy fish that would not 
swallow at once, and greedily, the flimsy bait. Large 
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posters and flaming advertisements* called “ Britanma’s 
sons” to arms, the hesitating were adjured m the 
name of the sovereign to lend their hardihood and 
prowess, or flattered by vague promises held out of 
future glory, to be paid them liberally upon the field 
of honour The recrwting sergeant, bedizened in flaunt- 
ing mbbons, descanted freely—and with hes plausible, 
but unblushing—upon the joys of a mulitary life, 
and poured forth plentiful hbations, till the victim 
in drunken enthusiasm bartered away his hberty for 
ever and a day 

Yet war munisters were repeatedly compelled to 
acknowledge that these devices failed of effect 
When the nation was at war the supply of recruits 
was never fully commensurate with the demand, and 
nothing would avail to make it so Loyal gentle- 
men, Highland chieftain and Lowland baronet, English 
peer and Insh squire, might prevail on their tenantry 
and retainers to rally round them, but these regiments 
thus raised by personal mfluence were as so many 
drops of water m a bucket, no more. The State 
itself might seek to stimulate recruiting by every 
conceivable means The qualifying rules were often 


* In one of these, dated as late as 1826, and intended to attract recruits for the 
Royal Artillery, 1t was urged “that the gunners wore a splendid uniform, that 
they were lodged 1n the finest barracks in the world , that they had hght work 
and good pay, the best beef that Kent could afford, while a comfortable place in 
barracks, called the cantcen, was set apart for them to see their friends in, and 
change a cheerful glass When their education was completed they would have 
an opportunity of travelling in foreign countries, where they might drink their 
wine at 3d a bottle, while those who gained promotion to the rank of none 
commussioned ofhcers would be well paid, and by-and by return hom with 
money, manners, and experience ’ S) 
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dangerously relaxed, and many were enlisted who 
should have been rejected for physical defects, youths 
and callow stmplings were accepted; the standard of 
height and weight were reduced to admit under-sized 
and poorly-grown men For the moment political 
intolerance was forgotten, and the disabilities which 
forbade Roman Catholics to serve their country were 
temporarily removed ven foreigners were accepted, 
whom insular jealousy had hitherto carefully excluded 
from the ranks ‘The conditions of service were also 
constantly readjusted and revised First, life or per- 
petual engagements gave way before long but limited 
terms, rewarded by pensions in the end, and these, in 
turn, were abolished in favour of short service—yet 
with none was the quota of recruits obtained numeri- 
cally what could be wished 

Of these various methods, that of long service and 
pension was certainly the most popular, and for obvious 
reasons It suited best the tastes and idiosyncrasies of 
the classes that ‘“‘ went a-soldiering’’ These were, for 
the most part, the failures of society idle, ignorant, 
or vicious young fellows—possibly, all three—to whom 
the contmuous effort of earning an honest livelihood by 
the exercise of brains and hands was distasteful or 
impossible who took the shilling as the readiest means 
of ev} ing the responsibilty of providing for themselves 
They surrendered their personal freedom, and gained, 
in exchange, food, raiment, shelter, and a certain foster- 
ing'care, with the remote possibility of enlarged livers 
or a'violent death They led a monotonous life, 1t was 
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true, but to that they became in due course accustomed 
Their joys wefé narrowed to soaking in the canteen or 
patrolling the purlieus of garrison towns, but in both 
they found considerable solace, weighted only with 
confirmed habits of intemperance or constitutions 
ruined by other debauchery By-and-by, when still in 
the prime of lfe—a little over forty, no more—hard- 
featured and battered, prematurely aged, they retired 
to their former homes, and lorded 1t over their former 
companions, rich in the possession of a daily pittance, 
which forbade luxunes certainly, but provided tobacco, 
and at least raised the recipient above the pressure of 
absolute want But this system, faulty though 1t was 
in many respects, had at least one strong point—ait kept 
the ranks filled, and with raw maternal, which with care 
could be manufactured into admirable stuff All who 
can remember the embarkation of the army in 1854 will 
bear out this statement The regiments sent to the 
Crimea were composed of splendid specimens of man- 
hood men full-grown, with well-knit frames, and con- 
stitutions set, admirable in bearing, well disciplined, and 
steady under arms ‘The rank and file which climbed 
the Alma, although hitherto little experienced in war, 
might compare favourably as soldiers with the Roman 
legions, with Wellington’s Peninsular veterans, or the 
Old Guard of the first Napoleon 

But before the date of the Crimean War the practice 
of enlisting for long service had already giown into 
disfavour, not with those who accepted its conditions, 
but with their employers, who had to pay the bill 
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To the latter its chief and radical defect was its 
excessive costliness, an argument quite unanswerable 
at a time when cheese-paring in mulitary expenditure 
was carried to its extremest limits It entailed prac- 
tically a charge of about a million of money annually 
for pensions over and above the price of the active 
establishments, which were never, even then, sufficient 
for home defence or to allow us to take part in any 
great EKuropean war Worse than all, the system gave 
us no reserves The pensioners only were organised, 
and might on occasion be enrolled, but only for home 
service, and when called upon 1t was probable that their 
soldierly qualities would be already so far on the wane 
that they could scarcely be counted upon to render very 
efficient aid 

Long service, therefore, was theoretically condemned, 
although it never entirely disappeared, and although it 
still exists side by side with the short service intended 
to take its place The first limited Enlistment Act 
was passed in 1847, and the principle of short service 
has been in force ever since But full twenty years 
elapsed before any comprehensive scheme was pro- 
pounded for ,combimng it with a plan for securing 
what had been so long and so consistently neglected— 
the provision of adequate reserves The attempt might 
indeed have been indefinitely postponed, had not the 
years as they passed surrounded the recruiting ques- 
tion with ever-increasing difficulties The scarcity of 
recruits continued to be severely felt. Not only was 
the army at a time of abnormal pressure—such as the 
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Crimean epoch—some fifty thousand men below its 
establishment, but if was impossible to meet the 
ordinary annual wear and tear Many causes com- 
bined to produce this dearth There was the whole- 
sale emigration of the classes upon which we had 
principally depended, and the increased competition 
for labour at home owing to the rapid development of 
commercial enterprises and manufacturing industries 
Moreover, at the moment when recruiting prospects were 
most unsatisfactory, we were startled by the whirlwind 
progress of great Continental wars, wherein the nations 
that had lagged behind in military preparedness had 
been most promptly and most disastrously overthrown 
Had not these truths been brought home to us by the 
irresistible logic of events, we might have been in no 
hurry to adopt the recommendations of Royal Commis- 
sions appointed to review the question, still less to 
grapple with the difficulty in the manner contemplated 
by the Enhstment Act of 1870 

This measure had great aims It aspired, first of 
all, to popularise the army, and, by improving the 
position of the soldier, to attract men of a superior 
social stamp’ to the ranks, and 1t was designed to 
create efficient reserves, which should be drawn into a 
close bond of union with the regular forces The first 
was to be compassed by the promulgation of seductive 
notices, setting forth in detail the many advantages 
which soldiering offered, the comforts of the barrack- 
room, the substantial benefits that would accrue from 
exemplary conduct, and more to the same efiect, the 
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latter, by reducing service with the colours to its 
lowest terms, and passing the solder, the moment his 
training was so far perfected as to permit of it, back to 
his home and the occupations of civil hfe. The army 
was, in fact, to be a mull perpetually on the move, 
ermding out the grist into plentiful measures of 
meal The general results obtained cannot well be 
judged until the system has had a longer trial One 
portion of it, however—the calling up of the reserves— 
has been partially tested during the current year (1878), 
and of this I shall speak more at length in a subsequent 
chapter This proved succéssful enough, although 
there are well-grounded apprehensions that the reserve 
men will not be forthcoming on another occasion 
What still remains doubtful 1s whether recruiting has 
really been stimulated and encouraged by the measures 
taken Its still uncertain that the stream of supply will 
remain constant and sufficient to meet every need Of 
late years recruits have been plentiful enough There 
is really just now an embarrassment of choice prevail- 
ing dulness of trade drives crowds to take the shilling 
who in more prosperous times would earn higher wages 
elsewhere But if the ranks are just now full to over- 
flowing, 1t 1s an abnormal and accidental condition of 
affairs which cannot be expected to continue In spite 
of all that has been done to ‘ameliorate the soldier’s life, 
military service 1s really unpopular still It 1s deemed 
too irksome, too full of petty restraints. The discipline 
is either harsh or childish A man may be sent to 
gaol for what outsiders would call the most vemial 
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offence No schoolboys could be more tutored, or 
watched, or“scolded Soldiers must not go more than 
a mile away from their barracks, they must be locked 
up about dark, must be subjected to a nauseating 
repetition of unnecessary exercises Nor 1s there any 
particular honour at present in wearing Her Mayesty’s 
cloth On the contrary, any smug, self-satisfied trades- 
man or prosperous mechanic assumes airs of offended 
dignity if jostled by the most respectable non-com- 
missioned officers A certain contaminating influence 
might indeed infect the crimson cloth, to judge from 
the way that those who wear it are ostracised in public 
places or otherwise tabooced More than all, so much 
uncertainty hangs now over the future of the recruit 
-—enlisted for general service, he may fall to any corps, 
and be despatched to any clime , peremptonly dismissed 
to the reserve, he may find subsistence difficult, re- 
called suddenly to the colours, he may be again 
condemned to expatnation, not necessarily with his 
old comrades—that enlistment becomes essentially a 
leap in the dark, and will certainly be avoided by all 
who weigh chances and look a little ahead 

The drawbacks and difficulties which surround ow 
methods of recruiting are, in fact, only for the moment, 
perhaps, in abeyance There are not wanting many to 
predict renewed trouble, and at no distant date, m 
obtaining a sufficient supply of recruits These shake 
their heads dubiously, and hint that voluntary enlist- 
ment 1s only a broken reed, others, upon the same 
side, go farther, and openly assert that, mm view of 
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modern armaments, and of possible European compli- 
cations, nothing short of compulsory service—in plain 
English, of universal conscription—will avail ps in 
the future, if England 1s to maintain her position as 
a great Power The word conscmption has such an 
ugly mng to English ears that only the direst neces- 
sity would make it palatable in this country. The 
Minister who proposed 1t even in the hour of darkest 
trial would be gifted with no common courage; and 
even if accepted as inevitable, it would be submitted to 
with the worst grace m the world But it may be 
right to examine the arguments of those in favour of 
it, and see what sort of case they make out 

The advantages claimed for universal service are 
threefold Furst, that it 1s simpler to work, and must 
be cheaper than the voluntary system, next, that it 
provides an army morally and physically the best 
possible, because it draws all classes of the community 
alike into the military net , and, lastly, that by it and 
it alone can a country count securely and at all times 
on a sufficiency of fighting men Over and above these 
practical reasons 1s the more sentimental argument 
that the State has a nght to call upon every individual 
to fight for the common weal, and that 1t 1s unworthy 
of the true citizen to pay his debt vicariously, by 
engaging others to serve in his stead 

Of the superiority of an army raised by conscription 
there can be no question, still less of the numbers 
which by this means can be passed through the ranks , 
but the economy of universal service is a fallacy which 
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has been completely exposed On the surface, no 
doubt, the costliness of a volunteer army is sufficiently 
evident An English soldier costs in hard cash douhle 
and treble what the foreign conscript does Thus the 
annual charge per head in Russia is £37, 1m Italy, 
£38, in France it 1s £43, m Germany and Austria 
it is £43, while in England it amounts to £93, and in 
the United States, where the voluntary system also 
prevails, it rises as high as £278 per man per annum 
Making every allowance for the high price of labour 
in the markets of the two countries last named, 1t 1s 
yet clear that if the volunteer recruit m England and 
America receives a fair price for his services, the forced 
recruit in the others 1s ridiculously under-paid If this 
be true even with the common labourer, it is much 
more so in the case of all whose labour 1s skilled 
“The economy of conscription 1s not real,” says Captain 
Ardagh, mm his able and exhaustive essay upon the 
subject * “If a soldier 1s woth £40 a year im the 
open market, and you give him only £20, you aie 
robbing him of his time and labour to the extent of 
the £20 you withhold”’ And again “ You take a man 
who 1s earning a pound a day, and you give him a 
shilling or a farthing, and the gross earnings of the 
country 1s decreased by the differences between the 
pittance you choose to accord him and the fair remune- 
ration of his skill and talent There is no economy in 
robbing Peter to pay Paul, and there is no justice in 
compelling Paul to work for one-twentieth part of the 
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wages he can obtaim in the open market” How 
heavily the obligation of universal service weighs upon 
the imhabitants of those countries which think them- 
selves compelled to retaim 1t can be seen by a glance at 
our neighbours mn Europe The exodus of able-bodied 
young fellows to escape the ballot in Germany, the 
paralysis of enterprise, the inquisitorial powers assumed 
by the State and its officers to ensure the due working 
of the conscription laws, above all, the steady growth 
of these dangevous Socialistic elements which threatened 
the very existence of society, and which have their 
origin in rooted aversion to compulsory military service 
—these are evils which are increasing daily, and must 
continue to do so while nations choose to remain armed 
to the teeth 

Nor do the evils of conscription end with those 
just detailed’ Its worst feature, perhaps, 1s 1ts unequal 
and unjust incidence upon the people Theoretically 
it may be called universal, but even then more men 
must be forthcoming annually than are actually required, 
and the choice of those to serve, whether made by 
favour and affection, or the turn of the wheel, must 
result in manifest hardship to all who do not escape 
As has been said by an able War Office admunistrator,* 
“conscription is a tax by lot, confessedly the very 
worst tax a government can mpose”’ Where substi- 
tutes are permitted the tax 1s paid in money, and 
the onus of finding a recruit 1s shifted from the State 
to the individual upon whom the lot has fallen ‘The 


* Mr Godley, “ Memorandum on Recruiting,’’ 1861 
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case is still harder with those who cannot afford to 
purchase substitutes, on them the conscription is a 
tax which takes at one swoop their whole capital— 
ae, their labour and their time It matters not what 
the value of that capital may be—whether they be 
skilled or unskilled, educated or ignorant, earning high 
or low wages, producing largely or producing nothing— 
down comes the relentless conscription, takes possession 
of them for the best part of their lives, and gives 
them in return hardly more than clothing and food. 
In those cases the pecuniary amount of the tax 1s 
represented by the difference between the value of 
the conscript’s labour at his own calling and his pay 
asa soldier But no pecumary expression can repre- 
sent the full amount of individual suffermg and public 
mconvenience which must be the result of so exten- 
sive and violent a dislocation of labour Compulsory 
service of any kind would be peculiarly injurious to 
a country mhabited by an enterprising and colonising 
people like the English Such a people always sits 
loosely to the soil, and the prospect of a conscription 
would infallbly lead to a regular and large emigration 
of our best workmen, a class of whom we have already 
lost too many Of course, if there 1s no other way 
of getting an army, we must have a conscription, 
but surely everything else ought to be tried before 
we have recourse to 16” 

There is no question of patriotism, therefore, in 
the whole matter To talk of citizens evading their 
responsibilities by hiring others to fight for them 1s 
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mere “high falutin’.”” The voluntary system is 
really the fairest and fullest method of making 
all alike contmbute to the general defence of the 
country 

It 1s conceivable, of course, that under certain con- 
tingencies the rule of personal service must be imposed 
on every able-bodied male But this would be only 
when the State was actually in danger, and the threat 
or imminence of invasion required every Briton to 
take up arms to defend the integrity of the soil The 
rapidity with which war now-a-days deals its heaviest 
blows poimts to the imperative necessity for careful 
previous organisation of the national resources, and on 
this head, with the best measures for enforcing the 
militia ballot, I shall have again occasion to speak 
But for the general routine of military service, whether 
when 1n peace-time we garmson our own possessions 
abroad, or in time of war take our share m European 
conflicts, the present system of employing as soldiers 
only those who become such of their own free will 
must always be retamed. The complex nature of our 
military service umperatively demands 1t We are not 
hke nations which have only their own frontiers to 
guard, which, whether passive or aggressive, hold all 
their resources within a ring-fence, and under their 
own control The Bnitish soldier 1s called upon to 
visit many distant dependencies, to expose himself to 
Canadian winters and tropical suns, he must fight 
savage tribes, endure expatriation, and msk lis life mn 
every part of the world. To call upon a consenpt to 
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perform a tithe of his varied service would amount 
to a grievous wrong 

To the principle of voluntary service for impenal 
police or external war, then, we are committed for 
better or worse It behoves us, therefore, where its 
action has proved unsatisfactory, mstead of suggest- 
ing impossible alternative schemes, to seek out the 
causes of failure, and apply such remedies as le im 
our power Why do the youths of England, except at 
periods of abnormal depression, hesitate to embrace the 
military profession? There are several reasons In the 
first place the bribe offered is not big enough The 
bids made by the State for soldiers have uniformly been 
a little behind the market price of labour This has 
been acknowledged by the additions made in recent 
years to the soldier’s daily pay, and these have been 
only extorted by the continual stagnation of recruiting, 
and the prospect of an entire stoppage of supply The 
State never feels the pulse of the market and keeps 
ahead of 1t No doubt the indirect advantages offered 
in the shape of future good conduct pay, material 
comforts, and so forth, must be included among the 
inducements held out, but the value of these are not 
glaringly apparent, and are often left out of the cal- 
culation of the possible recrmt. What influences 
him rather are rumours and reports, not always 1ll- 
founded, of the iuhberality of the State to those who 
have served it well, as when through misdirected 
cheese-paring, amounting to meanness, some old soldier 
is turned adnft to shift for himself, perhaps to end in 
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the workhouse or starve in the streets* But the dis: 
inclination 1s due also to the well-founded notion 
that soldiering now-a-days 1s no sort of provision for 
hfe In the days of long service the pension was 
small, but it was something, and the possession of 
it was a certain guarantee of honesty which many 
employers gladly acknowledged Under the system of 
short service a lad is expected to give a few of the 
best years of his hfe to the acquirement of what can 
never help him to earn his bread Skill in handhng 
a rifle, an erect carriage, and habits of obedience are 
valuable accomplishments, but they will not enable 
their possessors to compete with old companions who 
have meanwhile stuck close to a handicraft or trade 
A soldier is physically much better, no doubt, for 
the years he spends in the ranks Food good and 
sufficient, regular hours, and plenty of wholesome 
exercise, are of incalculable benefit to growing lads, 
but they will not contribute much to their means of 
future support 

Many of these objections might be removed by a 
wiser and stronger administration, which looks beyond 


* Captain Trench mentions a case in point, and the effect 1t had upon 
recruiting A man from his regiment who had become medically unfit after 
sixteen years’ service was discharged in midwinter on a pension of 6d a day for 
three years He went to Blackburn Three months later, a recruiting sergeant 
of the Guards wrote to Captain Trench, stating that this man stood daily in the 
market-place at Blackburn almost in rags, and with a large placard round his 
neck to the effect that he had been discharged on 6d per diem after sixteen 
years’ service The sergeant went on to say, “ Either that man, sir, must leave 
the town, or I must, for since he has stood in the market-place I have not been 
able to enlist one single recruit, for whenever I speak to a man about enlisting, 
either he or one of his comrades turns upon me and says, ‘ No, thank you, look 
at that poor fellow there!’” (‘Short Service and Deferred Pay ”) 
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the present needs of “party” warfare, and does not 
shrink from judicious expenditure, but the last- 
named, which is perhaps the most serious, can 
only be effected by revismg thoroughly the con- 
ditions of service and placing the system of first 
enlistment on a different footing The State should 
provide soldiers for its army, as 1¢ does sailors for 
its navy, 1t should secure them as boys and train 
them up to the business But as the business of 
soldiermg—unhike that of the salor, who can always 
earn wages before the mast—is no business at all in 
a commercial point of view, a systematic course of 
industrial tramimg should form an integral part of 
every soldier's career This plan has been attempted 
already, but only in a half-hearted, incomplete fashion , 
the instruction of soldiers in trades has been frequently 
recommended and tmed, with the result of spoiling 
much material and injuring many tools, nothing more. 
Something besides good will is wanted to make a man 
a skilled mechanic, he must have youth, and supple 
fingers, above all he must be kept close at fire or 
bench for several years continuously With the soldier 
actually in the ranks this 1s impossible Not so with 
the growing lad of fourteen or fifteen who would 
be selected from the various elementary schools scat- 
tered up and down the country There are amongst 
these, numbering annually some 200,000, crowds eager 
to become soldiers, only too glad to accept military 
service 1{ they could But the exact moment when 
they are thus willing shps by, they leave school 
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while they are still too young to enlist. An interval 
of two or three years at least must elapse before they 
can do so, and how 1s this interval to be bridged 
over? They must support themselves, or be a burden 
to their parents and friends, and therefore without 
hesitation they accept the first chance of employment 
that offers By eighteen, the recruit’s minimum age, 
they are so far established in the grooves they have 
selected that they will seldom care to make another 
start by taking the Queen’s shilling 

But there 1s the mine of wealth, 1t only requires 
to be judiciously worked by the State The annual 
quota of recruits required 1s in round numbers twenty- 
five thousand Nearly ten times that number of boys 
are available annually from these schools, and the most 
fastidious selection, as to temperament, tendencies, 
physique, might be practised to secure the most unde- 
niably eligible for the ranks Those chosen should 
be drafted at once to large cadet schools stationed in 
the vicinity of brigade depét, laige garrison, or stand- 
ing camp Here a large portion of their tramimg 
would obviously be of a professional character, but 
a still larger would comprise compulsory mstruction in 
one or other of the various handicrafts by which the 
artisan gains his daily bread Continuous employment, 
at the most receptive age, as bricklayers, stonemasons, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, fitters, as shoemakers, tailors, 
wheelwrights, collar-makers, shoeing-smiths, would give 
them such an undoubted mastery over each line of 
business that when the time came for them to be 
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sent to their regiments they would join in a twofold 
character, ag, formed soldiers and_ skilled artisans 
That men of this class would be of a far higher stamp 
than any previously enlisted 1s obvious enough They 
would be far more amenable to discipline, and great 
relaxation of rules would be possible with them They 
would not only be permitted, but encouraged to work 
at their peculiar trades in the intervals of their muili- 
tary duties, and that, not only for the Government, 
but for employers in the localities where they served 
a boon to themselves, but a still greater benefit to 
the State, because regular employment would combat 
at once with that ever-present intolerable enw: which 
is the great bane and canker of the soldier's life 

One argument which will be raised against this 
proposal—aits costliness—has been disposed of already 
by Colonel Battersby, the present Commandant of the 
Royal Military Asylum at Chelsea, a school conducted 
very much upon the principles I have indicated The 
returns from the labour of the boys themselves may 
be counted upon to reduce expenditure appreciably “I 
know,” says Colonel Battersby, “that we find at the 
Duke of York’s School that the labour of the boys 
is very valuable” Hundreds of pounds were saved 
by employing the boys instead of handing the work 
over to contractors, and what has been done m one 
school might be effected, and with greatly increased 
results, from the greater scope of operations, in many 
The schools would be self-contained, they would 
manufacture everything required for their own needs, 
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make alterations and additions to the school buildings, 
and execute their own repairs. 

And even if a large balance of outlay still remained 
it may fairly be urged that the State would be indi- 
rectly recouped, again and again JBeyond the relief 
allowed to numbers of honest parents, to whom the 
education and traming of their offspring would be a 
substantial boon, or the chance given to others of 
weaker moral fibre whom the first blast of adversity 
might forthwith launch upon the downward career of 
crime—advantages which especially commend this 
scheme of boy enlistment to the philanthropic mind 
—the number of skilled artisans turned out by the 
system would manifestly mcrease the whole produc- 
tive power, and therefore the wealth, of the nation 
at large Very valuable, again, would be the increased 
intelligence of the rank and file thus obtamed I 
have already poimted out that in modern warfare the 
effectiveness of an army as a weapon of war depends 
directly upon the quality of the matenal of which it 
1s composed Sharp lads, trained and educated to use 
their brains as well as their hands, would fill the 
ranks with the very best soldiers according to present 
requirements, when individual fighting decides the fate 
of the day 

There 1s every reason to hope, that by the means 
indicated, 1¢ might be possible to secure a nearly 
unfailing influx of eligible recruits But something 
more is needed than to first catch our hare. The 
training and treatment of the recruit, his education 
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and development, moral and physical, are matters 
which must efigage the full attention of its rulers, 
if an army 1s to be thoroughly effective mn these days 
An ummense deal has, however, been done in these 
respects in recent years. The private soldier can 
scarcely complam that he is neglected, or his best 
interests ignored From the moment he joins, till his 
final departure to the reserve, he 1s the subject of 
the most unremitting care and attention Doctors 
decide whether it 1s fit for him to be exposed to the 
elements upon parade, and take him mto hospital 
to nurse and cosset him if only his finger aches, officers 
inspect his food in all its stages, from the raw state 
till it finds itself upon his barrack-room table, his 
accounts are kept scrupulously, his clothmg 1s made 
of good stuff and carefully inspected before issue The 
barracks he occupies are models of house construction , 
every item of ventilation and sanitation has been care- 
fully attended to, the cubic space of air he 1s to 
breathe 1s fixed by peremptory rules. Many admirable 
institutions minister to his comfort and relaxation 
Canteens, worked upon co-operative principles, provide 
him, at rather less than cost price, with the best beer 
that 1s brewed, and the best tobacco that can be got 
for money The profits of the establishment, imstead 
of filing the pockets of some contractor in exchange 
for the deleterious spirits he freely retailed, are ex- 
pended im reducing pnces, in promoting cricket 
clubs, theatricals, or im contnbuting to the great 
annual banquet upon Chnstmas Day. Reading-rooms, 
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certain “touch’’ or connection with the general line. 
This chief, in whom will centre all responsibility, who 
must estimate the varying chances, and upon his own 
Judgment decide what it 1s best to do, should be one 
or other of the sergeants and corporals, if only he can 
be found. There are too few of them unfortunately, 
even now. Officers commanding regiments already 
complain bitterly that one of the greatest obstacles 
to the introduction of new methods of attack 1s the 
want of good section leaders, who are, of course, drawn 
from the non-commissioned officer class The reasons 
why these estimable officers are daily becoming more 
scarce are not far to seek They are to be found 
in the absence of due encouragement to the good 
soldier to persevere in the career which he has chosen 
The inducements offered to msing non-commissioned 
officers to remain with the colours when the time has 
arrived for them to claim to be released, are seemingly 
not sufficient to out-balance the charms of freedom, 
and the advantages which open up in other walks 
of life 

Yet these bids might be made cheaply enough. 
Many sergeants who had completed their first term of 
short service would re-engage for the second if they 
received a small increase of pay. Sixpence per diem 
would tempt them, provided they were promised the 
option of re-engagement for a third period to complete 
twenty-one years’ service ‘This 1s invanably refused 
by the military authorities. They will only consent 
to consider the case at the end of twelve years, whereas 
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all the sergeant wants is to decide finally as to his 
profession If he leaves after the short term he has 
the best years of his life before him, and he can turn to 
a new line with every prospect of succeeding in it, 
after twelve years he would be too late The State 
might also fairly offer as additional mducements the 
promise of employment as clerks and wnters in public 
offices, and 1n other situations of trust, while much 
could be done to ameliorate the position of these non- 
commissioned officers while actually in the ranks It 
is not for promotion to commissions that they crave, 
but for small relaxations which may seem childish, but 
which, nevertheless, would be deemed a boon To be 
advanced to the status of a commissioned officer carries 
with it many penalties; the position, 1f properly main- 
tained, 1s costly to a poor man, and a sergeant-major 
who becomes a second lieutenant is seriously out of 
pocket The steady sergeant would be content to re- 
main such during all his service if he were granted a 
few triflimg privileges He might be permitted to 
wear plain clothes when on pass, to put off his military 
character, m fact, for a time, as senior sergeants of 
the Guards do, or policemen, when their patrolling 1s 
over for the day. Uniform 1s expensive, and soon 
tarnishes , to carry an umbrella is looked upon as most 
heterodox, and waterproofs are equally tabooed, hence 
in bad weather deterioration speedily sets m He 
might have greater freedom, and except when really 
required for duty, be left to come and go as he pleases 
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CHAPTER XI. 


DISCIPLINE. 


The meaning of Disciphne—Summed up m Obedience—How Duscipline has 
been produced and enforced—Enghsh Soldiers hedged in and protected 
from the Harshness of Supernors—But only wn Recent Years—Brutal 
Severity of our Early Military Code—Excuses for 1t—Penalties then in 
vogue—Capital Punishment—Decimation—Strappado—Tying Neck and 
Heels—Picketing—Riding the Wooden Horse—Dry-room and Log— 
Corporal Pumshment—Its Harsh and Merciless Application—Excessive 
Number of Lashes—“ Cats” steeped in Brne—Sickening Details of Inflic- 
tion—Soldiers flogged for even Trifling Offences—How Drummers were 
kept up to ther Duty—The Culpnts’ Appeale—Effects of the System 
shown mn Want of Discipline of Peninsular Army—Protests agamst Cor- 
poral Punishment—Cobbett sent to Newgate for Severe Strctures on the 
Practice—Abolition constantly moved in Parhament—Efforts partially 
successful only m 1833—Number of Lashes limited, and Application 
gradually fell ito Disuse—Substitution of Military Prisons as a means of 
repressing Miltary Misconduct—Tide has now set towards Lemency and 
Moderation—Probable Revision of System of Imprisonmont—Dhfficulties of 
finding a Substitute—Discipline Corps proposed—Objections to them by 
Muhtary Authorities—Suggestions for forming Disciphne Depits—Their 
Situation and Organisation—Results anticipated from them—Reasons for 
relaxing Discipline—Probable Disappearance of Desertion—Ideal Army— 
Admission to 1t a Boon—Dismuissal the Greatest Punishment. 


OBEDIENCE 1s said to be the first duty of a soldier 
“An army,” according to Locke, “1s a collection of 
armed men obliged to obey one man.” In this rule of 
absolute unquestioning submission to superior autho- 
rity, in the unconditional surrender of independent 
volition, the whole sum and substance of military 
discipline is contamed ‘“ When the clock-maker has 
made a clock it goes without asking why Soldiers, you 
must be like the clock, march, halt, turn, and above 
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all—not a word ’”’* Without such thorough self-efface- 
ment and @&bnegation numbers would breed disorder 
and infimte confusion, an army would be a mere 
mob, wherein each individual would act upon his own 
impulse, be moved by his own passions or caprice, 
and the strength which comes of unity and coherence 
be sacrificed and lost All a soldier’s obligations and 
duties are indeed comprised within this one expression— 
obedience By it the conscript or recruit renders him- 
self at the appointed place when the ballot has gone 
against him, or he has sold his freedom of his own 
free will and accord, by it, and the deference he 
shows his dmnll imstructor, who orders him to look 
“straight to his front,’ to “double,” to stand on one 
leg or he down, he 1s gradually transformed from the 
bumpkin or hobbledehoy into the expert and practised 
man-at-arms, he 1s nerved and supported by it and 
the confidence it engenders into heroic efforts, into 
active forward courage when led up to the cannon’s 
mouth, or passive stoical endurance when death slowly 
approaching, but seemingly imevitable, stares him in 
the face It permeates and possesses him, 1t becomes 
part and parcel of him _ In its highest form it may 
be purely mechanical, automatic, a habit unconsciously 
performed, but through it the greatest feats of warfare 
have repeatedly been achieved 

Military discipline has been variously produced and 
enforced At times the enthusiasm of a cause has 
been found an excellent substitute for it A whole 
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people rising as one man against oppression have 
recognised the necessity of united effort, and have 
readily subordinated themselves to their leaders as the 
only means of securing success The religious fervour 
of the Crusaders gave some semblance of discipline 
to the hosts that imvaded the Holy Land, the same 
impulse exaggerated into fanaticism made the followers 
of Islam a redoubtable military machine, in a purer 
and more exalted form, degenerating only occasionally 
into bigoted excess, it produced the Puntan soldier, 
whose high military qualities even his enemies allowed 
Discipline may be enforced by the fiat of a despot 
holding his subjects in the hollow of his hand, or by 
the powers which constitutional government more or 
less grudgingly concedes to the executive The auto- 
crat, imperious and irresponsible, may act as seems 
good in his own eyes, lavishing rewards upon those 
whom it delights him to honour for devotion to his 
person, or meting out punishment where laxity of 
discipline or professional shortcomings seem to justify 
penal repression It 1s so also in countries governed less 
arbitrarily, but which submit with more or less good 
will to the blood tax of universal conscription, in 
such cases offences against military regulations are, in 
a measure, offences against the statute law, desertion, 
for instance, is something more than a military crime, 
and insubordination is an overt act against the majesty 
of the State Only where free institutions flourish, 
as with us, 1s the soldier hedged in and protected 
from the harsh action of extravagant militarism, and 
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even here such tenderness had no existence until recent 
years. 

In theory, no doubt, Parliament has ever watched 
jealously over the interests of the soldier. Powers 
extending to life and limb for military offences were 
not conceded to the sovereign until the reign of 
Wilham III , and the first Mutmy Act was only 
passed when the want of it threatened to dissolve 
the army at a most critical time Moreover, it became 
law only for a limited period, and the necessity for 
its annual renewal still remains im force Yet this 
disinclination to extend the prerogative was due rather 
to doubt and suspicion of the honesty of the Crown 
than to real tenderness for the well-being of the 
soldier The grudging concession of the Mutiny Act 
had its ongm in constitutional objections and super- 
stitious dread of a standing army, over which the 
sovereign and his ministers might wield irresponsible 
power It was governed by no special regard for those 
who came under its provisions , and these provisions were 
long of a harsh, almost sanguinary, character Pumish- 
ments which were alike cruel and unnecessary were 
inflicted constantly, and as a matter of course ‘To 
be hanged, shot, sent to the galleys, chained to a 
wheelbarrow, or run the gantlope, are the mulitary 
punishments of crimes now in use The wooden mare, 
the picket, imprisonment, chains, bread and water, are 
the punishments of faults”’ It is thus that a writer, 
just a century ago, sums up the existing military code 

The best excuse to be offered for these ferocious 
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methods of repression was that the constituent ele- 
ments of the army were intrinsically bad Recruited 
in the manner described in the last chapter, any- 
how and from anywhere, the ranks were filled with 
ne’er-do-wells, whom it was thought impossible to 
govern, except by an iron hand And the pais and 
penalties in vogue enjoyed, at least, the prescription 
of long usage Capital punishment had ever been 
freely used, and for offences that now seem venial 
enough Nor was it deemed sufficient to put to death, 
the sentence was often aggravated by additional tor- 
tures to prolong the agony To hang or shoot was 
too prompt and simple, the culpnt must be further 
punished by being dragged along the ground to the 
place of execution, and when half hanged cut down 
and disembowelled alive In cases where the offence 
had been committed by a great number, and where 
wholesale executions would have materially weakened 
the army, the hazard of the die, or the chance of a 
man’s position as he stood in the ranks was resorted 
to, to select those upon whom the sentence of death 
should fall Decimation was never much in favour 
with us, but the plan of casting dice upon the drum- 
head, and under the gallows-tree, was practised in the 
Insh army of Wilham III, and as late as im the 
time of George I The secondary or minor punish- 
ments handed down from the earliest times, and 
which long survived, were no less ruthless in character 
Common penalties were those of boring the offender’s 
tongue, of branding him conspicuously upon forehead 
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or cheek, of lapping off an arm or hand, or cutting 
off his ears Another was known as the “strappado,” 
by which the delinquent was suspended by his thumbs 
so that his feet could not quite touch the ground. 
“He 1s hoisted up by means of a rope fastened to 
his arms behind his back, and then suddenly dropped 
down with a jerk, by which process his shoulder- 
joints were sometimes dislocated” ‘Tyg neck and 
heels,” again, was a very ingenious method of torture, 
and was effected by seating the crimimal on the 
ground, and placing muskets, one under his hams and 
the other on his neck, to be drawn closer and closer 
together by means of cartouche straps, “till the blood 
gushed from the sufferer’s nose and mouth,” or he 
was ruptured, or otherwise injured for hfe Picketing, 
already mentioned, was most popular in the cavalry 
or artillery, and could be ordered by the commanding 
officer himself, without the sentence of court-martial 
It was put in force by hanging the subject to a high 
post by his wrist, the weight of his body supported 
on one bare heel, which in turn rested on a stump 
or picket just blunt enough not to break the skin 
The agony was extreme A soldier so punished was 
obliged either to throw his weight on his wrist, or 
rest 1t on the point of the picket, and in either case 
obviously endured torments To mde the wooden 
horse, last of all, was a device to torture infantry 
soldiers little accustomed to the saddle ‘The steed 
had a back of planks so jomed as to form a sharp 
ridge, on this the culprit was placed with his hands 
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placed behind his back, and muskets, as make-weights, 
fastened to his feet, “to prevent the horse from 
kicking him off.” A case is on record of a coward 
thus sentenced “to mde the wooden horse half an 
hour every day for six days, with a petticoat on him, 
a broom in his hand, and a paper pinned to his back 
bearing this inscription ‘Such 1s the reward of my 
merit’ ” 

Akin to the foregoing were the penalties of clubbing, 
cobbing, booting, or bottling, all of them punishments of 
a morally degrading or physically injurious kind. The 
first was a rather impotent revenge taken upon the bodies 
of executed criminals, the authorities bemg empowered 
to hang the dead body upon the gallows—head down- 
wards , as for cobbing, it was entirely within the power 
of a soldier’s comrades, and could be inflicted by them 
without the cognisance of officers. It was flagellation 
with a cross-belt or musket-sling Booting was a 
similar punishment in favour with the cavalry, but 
the chastisement was applied to the soles of the feet. 
Bottling, or cold burning, as it was also called, was 
practised by tying the offender’s arm high above his 
head, and pouring water, drop by drop, down 1t inside 
his sleeve and clothes till 1t came out at the soles of his 
feet. Last of all, there was the dry-room and ‘‘log.” 
The first-named meant imprisonment in the guard- 
house, where the liquor ration was stopped, the second 
was the barbarous practice of fastening a round shot or 
shell by a chain to the soldier’s leg, and which he was 
compelled to drag or carry about with him wherever he 
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went. Only when he mounted guard was the impedi- 
ment temporarily removed It is said that this form of 
punishment was retained as late as 1821, in which year 
no fewer than twenty soldiers endured it in Dublin 
garrison. 

But of all methods of punishment which had the 
infliction of pain for their object, flogging in some shape 
or form came to be the most widely employed  Per- 
sonal chastisement had been in use among the Romans 
When a Roman soldier was adjudged to suffer the 
Justuarium, or bastinado, the tnbune struck him the 
first blow gently with his staff, whereupon the rest of 
his comrades fell upon him with sticks and saplings, and 
scourged him unmercifully, often to death From this 
operation Gustavus Adolphus is said to have taken the 
idea of the punishment known as running the gantlope, 
or gauntlet, although it is well-known that he dis- 
approved of the practice of flogging soldiers When 
sentenced to endure this, the soldier was stripped naked 
to his waist, and driven slowly through the ranks 
of a regiment armed with cudgels or canes, while the 
points of halberds or bayonets were held to his breast, to 
compel him to move at a slow pace It was the duty 
of the provost-marshal to provide the rods, and to strike 
the first blow himself The instruments used were 
commonly willows or saplings, and the blows inflicted, 
delivered at random, caught the unfortunate recipient 
anywhere—now on the back, now on the neck or nbs 
The ceremony was carried out with much solemnity, 
while it lasted the drums beat at each end of the lmes, 
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and one of the majors rode along the ranks to encourage 
every soldier to do his duty The delinquent was 
obliged sometimes to run four or five times down the 
line The practice of running the gauntlet was still in 
existence in 1787,* but in 1805 it had disappeared 
Grose relates the arrangement was found inconvenient 
and objectionable, and another was substituted for it. 
“The offender was fastened to four halberds in the 
ordmary way—three being placed 1n a triangle, and the 
fourth across two of them, to keep him on the outside 
In this situation the regiment filed off from the nght and 
marched by When they came near the halberds, a cat 
was given to the first man, who having given a stroke to 
the culprit, threw down the cat and passed on This was 
repeated by the whole regiment—each man giving him 
a lash’ This method again was considered objection- 
able, because 1t degraded the whole body of the regiment 
into executioners, and a further change was made of 
laying the unpleasant duty—not always to their own 
satisfaction—upon the drummers alone t 

For a very long period of years the lash reigned 
supreme in the British army There are some who 
still regret it, but the general feeling of the public 
is now-a-days such that, except, perhaps, in aggra- 
vated cases of mutiny and insubordination im the 
presence of the enemy, any recurrence to 1t 1s out of 
the question Judged by modern canons of humane 


* ‘¢ Puties of a Regimental Surgeon,” 1794 

¢ The drummers, however, often looked upon it as a matter of business 
“Flog igh, flog low, there’s no plazing you, Barney McKanna,” said one to a 
culpnt who was finding fault with his method of applying the cat 
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criticism, the past practice must indeed seem harsh and 
repellant to a degree There was a time when the cat 
was called into play for even trifling offences, while for 
the more heinous 1t was administered repeatedly, and 
with merciless severity A soldier has been flogged 
because he was unsteady in the ranks to the extent of 
brushing away a troublesome fly from his face, another, 
because through careless tying his pigtail fell off on 
parade. Soldiers serving in Canada in 1759, if they got 
drunk, received twenty lashes a day until they confessed 
where they had obtamed the hquor Some Frenchmen 
serving in an English regiment stationed at Jersey were 
sentenced for desertion to receive 1,000 lashes apiece , 
and in order to prolong the torture, five was counted 
slowly between each lash, so that it took nearly four 
hours to inflict the whole number ‘“ Many of these 
poor creatures,’ says Ineutenant Shipp, from whose 
memoirs this story 1s taken, “faimted several times, 
but having been restored to their senses by medicinal 
application, the moment they could move their heads 
the castigation was recommenced in all its vigour, 
numbers of them were carried down, and taken from the 
square in a state of utter msensibility The spectacle 
altogether, instead of operating as an example to others, 
created disgust and abhorrence in the breast of every 
soldier present who was worthy the name of man” 
At times, again, the “ cats”’ were pickled, steeped in 
brine, and washed again during the infliction of the 
punishment, in order to increase its severity Ruight- 
handed and left-handed drummers weie also employed, 
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and with the same object in view, and although both 
practices were condemned, the first to the extent of 
rendering the officer who put m practice this refine- 
ment of torture amenable to court-martial, neither were 
actually forbidden until a comparatively recent date. 
The details furnished by eye-witnesses of punish- 
ment parades are almost too sickening for reproduction 
It is told how men at the halberds writhed in agony, and 
implored the commanding officer to take them down, 
how their superiors, grown reckless with the unlimited — 
powers they wielded, hardened their hearts, and from a 
misguided sense of duty sternly bade the drummers 
go on and do their worst At one time, men were 
summarily arraigned before drum-head courts-martial, 
for beng dirty or slovenly on parade, and flogged then 
and there A sergeant of the 28th Regiment, writing 
in 1806 from Bremen, where he formed part of an 
expeditionary force, stated that from ten to twenty men 
were thus punished daly After Roleia, in 1808, 
another authority recounts how in the 9th Regiment its 
colonel kept a permanent court-martial to try soldiers 
for irregularities on the line of march, and that on one 
occasion a culprit was actually made fast to the halberds, 
when a sergeant stepped forward to intercede for him, 
offering himself as a security for the other’s future good 
behaviour. ‘‘ You mutinous rascal!” exclaimed the 
commanding officer, “ I'll teach you manners,” and in a 
trice the sergeant was reduced to the rank of private, 
and also sentenced to be flogged. Few but the most 
callous could be present on such occasions without being 
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visibly moved Sir Charles Napier, in relating how he 
had seen an offender brought out three and four times 
to bear the remainder of a punishment too severe to be 
inflicted at one flogging, says, ‘‘ It was terrible to see the 
new tender skin of the scarcely-healed back again laid 
bare to receive the lash I declare that, accustomed as 
I was to such scenes, I could not on these occasions bear 
to look at the first blows, the feeling of horror which 
ran through the ranks was evident, and all soldiers 
know the frequent faintings that take place among 
recruits when they first see a soldier flogged” The 
inhumanity was carried even further Men whose turn 
was to come next were made to witness the flogging of 
a comrade first, and sometimes even the most hardened 
were unmanned Sir Howard Douglas admitted that, 
although doubtful whether it could be abandoned, 
“corporal punishment had been carried to a fnghtful 
extent in former times, and he shuddered when he recol- 
lected the scenes which 1t had been his lot te witness ” 
Only at times, and in terrible contrast with these 
savage proceedings, a certain grim humour played about 
them, producing often humane and merciful results, 
as when the poor Scotchman groaned out after the 
first twenty-five lashes, “Oh, Gude guide us, this 1s 
sair work!” the broad dialect and the strange speech 
creating a laugh which won him his reprieve. Or, 
again, when the Roman Catholic in similar straits 
invoked all the saints in the calendar, ending with, 
“Oh, Son of David, take me down!” and the colonel’s 
name being actually Davidson he could not resist a 
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smile, and remitted the remainder of the punishment 
Another appealed with the strong argument, ‘“ Oh, 
Colonel, I always thought you were a gentleman until 
now!” A second, when his commanding officer ex- 
pressed the pain 1t gave him to bring a soldier to 
punishment, saying—‘I suffer as much pain as you 
do,” answered wittily, “Oh, then, come and change 
places with me” A third inveterate joker said, ‘‘ You 
may talk of tobacco, but I call this the real twist ”— 
and all three were forgiven It 1s to be feared, how- 
ever, that these strange and incongruous mots were 
not always taken in good part, but were looked upon 
as an aggravation of the offence. Officers there were 
who were quite without bowels of compassion, men 
with feelings already blunted, as he who told his men, 
if they would furnish backs he would provide cats for 
them, or those who permitted themselves to abuse 
their men with imsulting and vituperative language, 
and who could not give an admonition or a word of 
command without an expletive or an oath Those 
were times when a broad gulf divided officers and 
men—when the former freely indulged in vices which 
in the latter were punished as serious crimes, when 
officers, as members of a class who prided themselves 
on being six-bottle men, drank freely, thanks to the 
liberality of the “ Regent,”* when no soldier could 
approach them without the escort and introduction of a 


* The “ Regent's” allowance was a sum granted in aid of wine to be put upon 
the mess-table after dinner, so that officers mght “drink ther wine hke 
gentlemen ” 
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non-commissioned officer—an absurd practice which is 
scarcely extinct yet, when, worst of all, officers dared 
to use personal castigation, some by thrashing and 
cuffing those under their orders, although they knew 
that retaliation on the part of the private would end 
in their execution or transportation beyond the seas * 
There were strong grounds for supposmg that an 
army ruled thus by blood and iron would not exhibit 
discipline in its highest and most excellent form when 
tempted and tried in a lengthy campaign Welling- 
ton’s complaimts of his Penimsular troops may have 
been more bitter than the facts warranted, but it is 
yet true that the British were frequently guilty of the 
most shameful excesses, that the bonds of control were 
often dangerously slackened, and that a _provost- 
marshal, with nineteen assistants, were not found 
sufficient to deal with all the crimes committed The 
blots which sullied great deeds at Ciudad Rodrigo, 
Badajoz, at San Sebastian, when the pardonable passion 
of conquest being appeased, other nameless lusts and 
furies raged ungovernably, have been confessed by 
the great histonan of the war A _ soldier partial 
to his fellow-soldiers, and deeply conscious of their 


* The cunous chain of responsibility, 1f such it can be called, by which the 
proper infliction of corporal punishment was ensured shows how freely the stack 
was used extra-judicially The drummer who flogged was kept up to his work 
by the drum-major, the drum-major again by the adjutant If the first ‘‘laid 
on” too lightly, or mt unfairly, he was at once admonished by the cane of the 
second, if the chastisement of number two was tardy or madequate, the drum- 
major was himself reminded of his neghgence by the adjutant’s rattan “The 
practice of rattanmg a drum-major upon pumishment parades did not fall into 
complete disuse for several years after the commencement of the present 
century ” (Marshal, ‘“‘Mihtary Miscellany,” p 256 ) ~ 
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splendid achievements, Napier was yet compelled* to 
admit that after Badajoz “wild, desperate wickedness 
tarnished the lustre of the soldier’s heroism” ‘‘ Shame- 
léss rapacity, brutal intemperance, savage lust, cruelty 
and murder, shrieks and piteous lamentations, groans, 
shouts, and imprecations, the hissing of fires burst- 
ing from the houses, the crashing of doors and 
windows, and the reports of muskets used in violence 
for two days and nights in the streets of Badajoz.” 
“At Rodngo intoxication and plunder, Badajoz lust 
and rapme, but at San Sebastian the direst, the 
most revolting cruelty was added to the catalogue 
of crmes” These were, doubtless, exceptional cases, 
but at other important epochs of the war Wellington 
again and again used words of reproachful invective 
against the misconduct of his men After the retreat 
from Burgos his strictures, which were bitterly resented, 
and mm some cases disproved, were yet in the main 
perfectly true. ‘Discipline,’ he said, “had detero- 
rated during the campaign in a greater degree than 
he had ever witnessed or ever read of in any army” 
“The guard-rooms are crowded with the pnisoners ” 
“If discipline means habits of obedience to orders, as 
well as military instruction, we have but little of it 


in the army . It 1s an army unrivalled for 
fighting if the soldiers can only be kept im the ranks 
during the battle . The cause of defects is the 


want of habits of obedience and attention to orders by 
the inferior officers, and, wndeed, I might say of all 
. . They never attend to an order with an intention 
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to obey it, or sufficiently to understand it, be it 
ever so cleaa, and therefore never obey it when obedi- 
ence becomes troublesome, or difficult, or important.” 
“The mechanical discipline of soldiers 1s essential 
to the formation of an army..... More than well- 
drilled recruits is required Subordination and habits 
of obedience are more necessary than mechanical dis- 
cipline acquired at drill, and these can only be acquired 
by soldiers in proportion as they have confidence in 
their officers.” Here Wellington hit a chief blot in 
the constitution of his army Except in a few carefully 
organised corps—the Guards and those famous regi- 
ments of the Light Division which owed their system 
to Sir John Moore—there was for a long time no close 
bond between officers and men in the Peninsula, none 
of that constant inspection and visitation, that untiring 
inquiry into the soldier’s well-being, that prompt action 
as champion and peacemaker which, rendered readily 
and cheerfully by the superior, win from the infenor 
the most ungrudging devotion and 1espect 

Yet the brutal methods of repression in vogue were 
also to blame, and their failure ought to have opened 
our eyes earlier to the mefficiency of such a code to 
maintain a high standard of conduct among any 
soldiers—least of all among ours. But notwithstanding 
the continued proofs of this inefficacy, and in spite 
of the repeated protests of writers and public men, it 
long remained im force It was plamly proved that 
corporal punishment, on which it principally depended, 
produced no satisfactory results The recipient became 
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brutalised or callous. In the former case he gloried in 
his stripes as though they were a proof of his manhood, 
and entitled him to the admiration of his comrades 
who had been less honoured , in the latter 1t led him 
to derde the infliction. Thus, one man cned to his 
officers when he was taken down, “ Well, I can get my 
three thousand a year, which 1s more than many of you 
can say!” Another remarked coolly, ‘“ I think I have had 
twelve thousand lashes in all, which are quite enough, 
I don’t mtend to be flogged any more,” and a third 
offered to take another six hundred if he first got six 
drams of liquor Nor was its necessity obvious, when 
regiments could do, as some did, altogether without 11. 
“T have known regiments,” says Marshall,* “in which 
a drummer had scarcely ever been subjected to the 
hated duty of being an executioner, the good men were 
so happily encouraged that vice was put out of coun- 
tenance” On the other hand, the mean monthly 
average of lashes inflicted in one regiment in India was 
seventeen thousand 

These facts, so well and so widely known, were 
made the basis of many and persistent efforts to obtain 
the abolition of corporal punishment Journalists, 
having the courage of their opinions, and at the cost 
of impeachment, commented forcibly upon any no- 
torious case which came to light. Thus Cobbett, for 
printing severe strictures upon the flogging of certain 
militia mutineers, was heavily fined and sent to New- 
pate for a couple of years Another newspaper editor 

* “ Military Miscellany,” p 168 
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found guilty of a similar offence was bound over in large 
sureties, and” committed to Lincoln gaol for eighteen 
months. Sir Francis Burdett raised his voice in 1812 
against the practice, and moved, but without effect, its 
abolition Sir Samuel Romilly again, a statesman re- 
markable for his efforts to 1mprove prison management, 
followed on the same side, but also failed Year after 
year a small but earnest band of reformers, undaunted 
by repeated defeats, maintained the fight in the House 
of Commons Now it was Hume, next 1t was Mr 
Leycester, with whom was Sir John Hobhouse, who 
affirmed that floggimg was a revolting custom “It 
ought to be abolished as being a national disgrace, and 
as placing our army in its discipline and honour second 
to that of France” Lord Nugent again, in 1828, 
made an eloquent appeal to the House that flogging 
might be restricted to the most disgraceful and heinous 
offences only, urging that “the contimuance of this 
system of corporal punishment 1s a national disgrace, 
and a reproach to us in the minds of foreigners 

We are the only country in the world who inflict the 
punishment of a slave on the soldiers of our free state 
é I now conjure this House, for the sake of its 
character—for the sake of the army—for the sake of the 
country—for the sake of humanity, to entertain the 
proposition I have submitted * He failed, as did many 
others 1n the years immediately following, the Govern- 
ment in every case resisting reform because military 
officers of standing and experience insisted upon the para- 
mount necessity for retaining the power to flog severely 
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It was not until 1833 that the thin end of the 
wedge was introduced, and only then because the 
divisions in the House were growing more and more 
close. In that year a general order from the Horse 
Guards intimated to officers in chief command that in 
future the infliction of corporal punishment was to be 
limited to such crimes as mutiny, insubordination, 
drunkenness on duty, stealing, or sale of necessaries. 
Soon afterwards the whole question was referred to a 
Royal Commission of statesmen and general officers, 
who reported unwillingly in favour of corporal punish- 
ment on the ground that no efficient substitute could 
be found for it. But they also recommended a further 
limitation of its use, and this was followed by a reduce 
tion of the number of lashes which courts-martial might 
inflict In 1886 a general court-martial could sentence 
to 200 lashes only, a district to 150, and a regimental 
court-martial fo 100, and more than ten years elapsed 
before any further reduction was made. But now, as 
time passed, the efficacy of other methods of punishment 
was gradually admitted. It was in 1844 that the 
Mutiny Act first empowered the Secretary-at-War to 
constitute military prisons, by “setting apart forts, 
barracks, or other buildings now erected,” as places 
where the sentences of courts-martial could be carried 
into effect. The Duke of Wellington was himself 
favourable to the scheme, and a committee of persons 
especially capable was appointed by him to draw up 
rules and regulations for, and advise generally upon, 
the management of these new mulitary prisons. Lord 
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Cathcart and other military officers of rank served on 
this committee, and among its members were the late 
Sir Joshua Jebb, then on the threshold of his fame as 
@ prison admunistrator, and the Rev. Dr. Nihil, the 
chaplain-governor of Millbank Penitentiary, who had 
for some time past devoted himself to the treatment 
and reformation of criminals 

Of late years the tide has turned, and 1t sets now 
with increasing volume towards leniency and modera- 
tion No doubt the mulitary has, in this respect, 
moved side by side with the civil code. In the latter 
it has come to be fully recognised that severity has 
no proportionate effect in diminishing crime, and hence 
the heaviest penalties are gradually disappearing from 
the statute-book, or are only inflicted for the gravest 
offences In the army the same principle 1s becoming 
generally accepted Humane counsels, indeed, have 
so steadfastly prevailed that many of the newest pro- 
visions have created serious difficulties in army admunis- 
tration There is no doubt, for instance, that the 
abolition of marking deserters and bad characters to 
prevent re-enlistment 1s the proximate cause of half 
the desertions which now-a-days swell so perceptibly 
the total of military crimes. The somewhat over- 
strained sentiment which condemned the practice of 
“branding,” as 16 was commonly mus-named, opened 
the door to repeated fraudulent re-enlistment, by ren- 
dering detection difficult, if not impossible. That the 
reform was well-intentioned cannot be doubted, but its 
necessity was less obvious, seeing that many soldiers 
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for their own amusement tattoo themselves all over, 
and that the process, closely akin to that of the so- 
called branding, 1s productive of litle or no pain. 
“Marking,” in its former shape, will probably never 
again be permitted, but there 1s much sense in the 
proposal, which so far has been undeservedly ridi- 
culed, that every man who serves the Queen, from 
His Royal Highness the Field-Marshal Commanding- 
in-Chief to the last jomed recruit, should bear the Royal 
Arms, or some distinctive honourable badge, tattooed 
upon his breast 

This tendency towards lemency may be expected 
some day to revise the only method of coercion at 
present in force for offences against the Articles of 
War, Since the cessation of floggimg, imprisonment, 
except for minor offences, has been the invanable 
rule, imprisonment carried out on the most approved 
principles of penal management, wherein the culpnt 
1s subjected to the total deprivation of personal lberty, 
and with 1t—the mere loss of freedom not being deemed 
sufficiently punitive-—the obhgation to labour con- 
stantly under every species of irksome restraint, alone, 
or in silence, on short commons, without relaxation 
or menus plaisirs, without wages, domg at all times 
@ maximum of work upon just sufficient food In 
the manner of its infliction upon military offenders 
the punishment of imprisonment 1s as perfect, probably, 
as it can be made. And yet there are sound reasons 
for urging its modification or abolition, as unsuited 
to compass the ends in view. It 1s not alone that 
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impnsonment fails to diminish appreciably mulitary 
eres. AI! methods of penal treatment confessedly 
fail in this respect, and it 1s generally admitted that 
the greater or less prevalence of crime depends upon 
larger movements than the mildness or seventy of 
prison discipline A more cogent objection 1s that 
imprisonment, from 1ts very nature, 1s obviously un- 
stuted to soldiers We relegate the thief or burglar 
to gaol to keep him out of mischief, and the public, 
upon whom he would prey if at large, is profited 
by his seclusion It 1s quite the opposite with the 
offender agamst military law Soldiers in prison cease 
to be soldiers, they cannot be called upon to perform 
any of those duties for which they are mtended, and 
the country suffers thereby Every year the mulitary 
prisoners awaiting tnal, or shut up within four walls, 
number one strong bmgade, and by so many 1s the 
country poorer every year, the debit side being still 
further swelled by the cost of the prisons,* and the 
deterioration of the well-behaved men upon whom the 
duties of comrades 1n durance are thrown More than 
all, imprisonment, however carefully administered, can- 
not but affect the soldier’s physique Prison regimen, 
prison labour, the confinement, the discipline, all must 
have told upon him—as, indeed, they ought, unless 
imprisonment 1s to be little better than a farce—and 
he cannot, when he leaves pmson, be altogether as 
good a soldier as when he entered 1t 


* Minus the prison earnings, of course, but these are not great in the case of 
muihtary prisoners. 
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No thoroughly satisfactory expedient has yet been 
devised in substitution for imprisonment The for- 
mation of discipline corps to garrison certain of the 
most unpopular stations—Aden, Bermuda, possibly 
Cyprus—has been proposed again and again, and 
Officers of intelligence and experience have shown 
how admirably the system works in the armies of 
Belgium and France SBut, so far, the experiment 
has not been tried with us. In the first place, because 
high authorities have alleged that British soldiers are 
callous as to where they serve, and there would there- 
fore be no punishment in drafting misconducted soldiers 
to spend their days in bad climates; and secondly, 
because 1 would be dangerous to entrust important 
garrisons and stations at a distance from home to 
bodies of evil-doers alone Quzs custodiet tpsos custodes ? 
A second garrison would be needed to coerce and keep 
under the first, and if a second, then the first has 
no raison d’étre at all. A last, and probably the 
strongest, reason is that “discipline corps” are en- 
tirely disapproved of by the present Commander-in- 
Chief. He will not, it is said, consent to their estab- 
lishment in any shape or form Upon what he grounds 
his aversion there are no means of knowing, but that 
the two objections above mentioned have greatly in- 
fluenced him seems extremely probable. If they could 
be satisfactorily disposed of, the system might then, 
perhaps, have a fair chance of trial. 

The expression “ discipline corps” tends rather to 
mislead it should be “ discipline depéts,” or “ depdts 
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for penal discipline ’’—establishments closely analogous 
to prisons, and differing from them only in the degree of 
the punishment inflicted Offenders sentenced to pass 
a term within their walls would lose their lberty, of 
course; but the imprisonment enduring for a longer 
period than the average of sentences now would be less 
purely penal in character. Instead of separation more 
or less complete, cellular employment, irksome tread- 
mill, or exasperating crank, the prisoner would be 
engaged from the first in remunerative labour, in- 
dustrial or merely manual according to his willingness 
and skill. According to its facilities for providing 
sufficient work of this nature the Jocale of a discipline 
depdt would be determmed. The most convenient 
situation would be the immediate vicinity of a large 
garrison town, whether at home or abroad, the size of 
the depdt being governed by considerations of the work 
available for the labour 16 would supply At places 
where no such works are already in progress they 
should be at once set on foot There is, however, no 
lack, as a general rule, of work available in all 
garrisons, provided the labour 1s forthcoming—for 
nothing For instance, the need for such gratuitous 
labour led to strenuous efforts on the part of the 
military authorities to retain a convict prison at Gub- 
raltar, although the place was wholly unsuited, from the 
difficulty of the supervision and the obsolete character 
of the prison buildmgs The depédt should be at least 
500 strong. It should be organised as a prison— the 
inmates lodged in separate cells, marched regularly 
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to and from labour, which might be any distance. 
almost from the pmson barrack, while at work com- 
pelled to keep silence, and to be always under the 
strict discipline and supervision of warder officers A 
Soldier when first sentenced should not be allowed to 
go at once to external labour His first month or two 
should be passed in absolutely solitary confinement. 
passing on to labour after that would be deemed a boon. 
As an inducement to continuous exertion, the ‘‘ mark 
system,” as 1t is known in the “convict prisons,” should 
be introduced, and by 1t every man would have it in 
his power, as the certain consequence of his steady 
recular efforts, to reduce his sentence by a longer or 
shorter term of months The working hours should 
not be less than eight, but time should be found for a 
certain amount of drill or parade work, so that the 
prisoners could not forget that they were still soldiers, 
as might happen if they were exclusively kept to 
the ordinary labour The bulk of this labour should 
be of a severe kind chiefly with pick and shovel, which 
does not require very long training But other works 
should also be carned on, trades, such as carpentenng, 
fitting, smith’s work, sawyering, &c. All the talormg 
and shoemaking of the establishment should be done on 
the premises, the cooking, baking, cleaning, washing, 
&e To be advanced to this lighter toil would be a 
privilege conceded only to those who had behaved 
well and worked hard at the severer labour. The 
prospect of degradation from the “ privileged parties ” 
back to navvy work would be a further mducement 
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both to good conduct and to the display of ability and 
wilhng induetry by those who had gained the hghter 
work 

Throughout the establishment a very stringent 
discipline must obtain, of course. Orderliness and sub- 
mission must be exacted, and, above all, industry. 
To the latter the “mark system” would be found to 
conduce greatly For the recalcitrant, however, stern 
measures should be promptly applied The power to 
flog for certain flagrant offences must, of course, exist 
There must be solitary cells, dark cells, dietary punish 
ments, means of temporary restraint by handcuffing, &c. 
If the executive were strong and resolute, the mere 
existence of these checks, and their exhibition promptly 
and rigorously now and again, but rarely, would 
probably have the desired effect of keeping down mis- 
conduct in the “depédt’’ Much would have to depend 
upon this executive. The head of the establishment 
should be entrusted with considerable power, and his 
subordinates—of whom there should be a sufficient 
number, say ten per cent, or one to every ten prisoners 
—should be carefully selected and duly trained 

It may be fairly assumed that such a system, 
adopted loyally and admunistered intelligently, would 
produce highly satisfactory results The discipline, 
properly maintained, should be irksome in the extreme 
There would be nothing harsh or barbaric im 1ts mgours, 
yet the mere loss of freedom, accompanied by the 
penalty of continuous labour without wages, and the 
loss of little luxunes and joys, would tell sharply 
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enough upon all who were brought under its effects. 
The terms of relegation to the discipline depédt would 
necessarily be longer in duration than those of ordinary 
imprisonment, reversing thus the old dictum that the 
first object of military punishment is to make it felt as 
rapidly as possible, and for the shortest possible time. 
But this theory is based upon the principle that while 
in durance the soldier's services are lost to the State. 
It would be one among other concomitants of com- 
mittal to a discipline depdt that the disciplinee would 
thenceforth be struck off the rolls, and his place filled 
up by another man. This would dispose at once of 
the objection that bad soldiers throw their work while 
in prison upon the good. The State would also gain 
by the substitution of an efficient for a “non-effective ” 
man, while the latter would in due course return also 
to the ranks, when purged and improved by his enforced 
and lengthened retirement One other reason why the 
periods of confinement should be longer in the depdt 
than in a gaol would be to admit of the principle of 
remissions under the system of marks 

The establishment of one or more of these depdts 
at points within easy reach of London seems highly 
desirable They should be organised on sound prin- 
ciples, governed by officials experienced in such matters, 
and open to frequent inspection by superiors really 
anxious to give the experiment a fair tral, and test it 
fairly through all its phases Hastiness in looking for 
results should be avoided. It 1s not probable that any 
great diminution of military misconduct would speedily 
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follow the adoption of this new method of penal re- 
pression, bat at least the army at large would be 
benefited by the lengthened removal of its more 
worthless members, and the substitution of effective 
soldiers in their place The State would also be re- 
couped a large proportion of the outlay upon military 
prisons, which are at present far from self-supporting, 
while the military authorities would be certain that the 
offender in the discipline depét would be usefully 
employed, that he would not be hable to deterioration, 
in a military sense, and yet that the discipline he had 
undergone had impressed him on release with a lively 
disinchination to subject himself to 1t again 

It must be confessed, however, that any system of 
discipline which depends only upon coercion 1s to be 
deprecated and condemned No thoroughly satisfactory 
results can be expected from it. The wholesome dread 
of punishment is doubtless an effective weapon in every 
penal code, but the hope of reward should be a stronger 
stimulus to good behaviour, especially in the career of 
arms It may be that under the existing régzme the 
service offers few prizes to the well-conducted soldier 
The chances of promotion are remote and circumscribed, 
the prospect of gaining greater ease and increased pay 
extremely uncertain But if these inducements must 
be foregone until the days when our army 1s constituted 
on the true ideal—as a profession so popular that 
admission to 1t 1s deemed a boon, and dismissal from 
it the greatest pumishment—much might be done even 
now in improving the condition of the soldier, and so 
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raising his tone He should be taught to respect 
himself , to despise and loathe those lesser vices which 
at present are the chief causes of military crime. He 
should be relieved from the pressure of that ever-present 
idleness and exzu: which, when once he has mastered 
his drill, drives him to the canteen or gin-shop, and to 
parade the streets aimlessly for recreation, and as the 
only means of killing time It 1s a well-known fact 
that the more a soldier has to do the better he behaves 
The cavalry trooper or the artillery driver, whose hours 
of duty are prolonged till late in the day by the work 
imposed on him in care of accoutrements, harness, 
and horse, on the whole musconducts himself much 
more rarely than the lmesman, and the Sapper, whose 
employment 1s usually arduous and never-ending, 1s 
generally a conspicuous example of good conduct to all 
The best arrangement for giving the ordinary lnesman 
regular employment has been indicated in a previous 
chapter,* but, mm addition to the reasons already 
quoted, its probable effect 1n improving the general 
discipline and demeanour of the rank and file 1s another 
strong argument in favour of their systematic industrial 
education 

With a higher average tone, many of the existing 
irksome iestraints upon the soldier’s freedom of action 
might be judiciously withdrawn — restraints which, 
magnified doubtless by common report, probably deter 
many respectable youths from joinmg the army They 
do not choose to be subjected to childish restrictions , 


# See ante p 283 
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to be forbidden to wander more than a mile from camp 
or quarters, to be compelled to return to barracks at 
an early hour of the evening, to be tested roughly for 
the slightest symptoms of intoxication It must irntate 
the well-disposed to be subjected repeatedly to the most 
minute inspections, to be drilled and redrilled in the 
nicest rudiments of the profession 

The soldier 1s often at the mercy of some jack-in- 
office He may be bullied and harassed by a lance- 
corporal of the same age as himself, who was yesterday 
his comrade, or by any bumptious young sergeant whom 
the scarcity of good non-commissioned officers has pushed 
prematurely to the front For a sulky look or a crooked 
answer he is lable to be relegated then and there to 
the guard-room—1n other words, to be deprived of his 
personal hberty on the motion of a subordinate official, 
to lose his bed for the night, and to be compelled to herd 
for many hours with the most drunken and miscon- 
ducted comrades in a repulsive prison He may suffer 
much hardship, again, from the captiousness and fas- 
tidiousness of his officers of captains and subalterns, 
zealous but over-bearing, of a martinet colonel, who 
desires to raise him to an impossible level of efficiency 
And with all these evils, however much he may feel 
himself aggrieved, he has only the most roundabout 
means of formulating and stating his complaints Once 
or twice a year a general officer asks him, in common 
with several hundred others, to stand forward and state 
his grievances on parade If he has the courage to do 
this thus publicly, much time has probably elapsed 

Vv 
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since the occurrence of which he complains, evidence 
for or against 1s not readily forthcoming, and if he fails 
to prove his case he may receive censure rather than 
redress A soldier should have ready access to some 
official if desirous of making any complaint The 
knowledge that he could thus easily appeal, while it 
nipped discontent in the bud, would act also as a 
powerful check on petty tyranny and oppression 

By thus relaximg rules unnecessanly severe, many 
crimes would naturally disappear. The great canker 
of desertion, which still saps the vitals of the service 
and mars its efficiency, would be cut away root and 
branch by the adoption of the principle that to leave 
the army would be the soldier's loss, and not the 
State’s Desertion—leaving aside for the moment that 
form of it which 1s at present a felomous trade, pur- 
sued by evil-doers, to whom modern soft-heartedness 
gives nearly complete immunity from detection and 
chastisement—is in effect a protest against a bad _ bar- 
gain, from which one of the parties 1s powerless to 
withdraw The punishment of this military offence 
may indeed be characterised as a grim commentary 
upon the value of our voluntary system of enlistment 
We do not impress soldiers we take only volunteers 
But having once secured them, we forbid them to 
withdraw except on payment of a substantial fine, and 
not always then, on pain of severe retributive measures 
If the State feels itself at lberty to terminate the 
contract with the soldier—as 1t sometimes does—the 
soldier, on his side, provided there is no urgent 
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pressure for his services, should be equally at liberty 
to take himself off Some day, perhaps, this will be 
acknowledged as the only fair and nghteous principle 
of procedure, and, with its adoption, desertion also 
will disappear. 
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Tre Enhstment Act of 1870, and the measures 
which followed it, to which reference has been made 
already, was our last attempt at comprehensive muli- 
tary legislation It had aims more ambitious than the 
mere improvement of recruiting It was intended 
also to reorganise and reconstitute the whole array 
of our military forces The nation had just passed 
through one of its perodical spasms of panic, and 
the paroxysm had been more violent than any 
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experienced before Our unpreparedness for war had 
been made the subject of disquieting remarks at many 
previous epochs, but never before had the cry of 
alarm been raised in a key so high or so long sus- 
tamed Never had the necessity for action appeared 
so urgent, and so imperative If heretofore, when re- 
minded of our danger, we had presently relapsed into 
our old apathetic indifference, to do so now would 
have been the grossest and most culpable folly The 
yawning gulf im the present instance had opened 
exactly at our feet, and there with hideous reality it 
palpably remamed Never before had our defenceless 
condition, our powerlessness for offensive action, been 
brought more vividly home to us Foreign critics, in 
discussing our mulitary institutions, spoke openly of 
us as obliterated and effaced, mere ciphers, physically 
incapable of taking an active part in the great arena 
where national quarrels are decided by the sword 

There was but too much truth in these allegations, 
humihating and unpalatable though they were Owing 
to a faulty organisation which lacked all unity and 
cohesion the military forces of the nation were alto- 
gether fmttered and wasted away They contained, it 
was true, many elements of strength, but these 
constituent parts were uncombined and independent 
of each other, standing, mdeed, each one alone, like 
so many units im a long array of figures, and 
having no value beyond what each one was singly 
and separately worth The regular forces all told 
numbered some 170,000 Of these a proportion 
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numbering 63,000 were permanently locked up in 
India, while the colonies, still but partially educated 
as to the necessity of contributing towards their own 
defences, monopolised nearly 25,000 more. There 
remained within the United Kingdom 87,000 available 
for service anywhere after a reasonable time for pre- 
paration, to which might be added the garnmsons of 
the nearest Crown colonies, the Mediterranean and 
Bermuda, so soon as the militia were in a position 
to fill up the gaps These troops were, no doubt, m 
excellent trim If as yet the great wave of professional 
improvement had gained no considerable velocity, the 
condition of all ranks, and of the service at large, was 
infinitely better than in the pre-Crimean days But, 
good though they were, there was nothing behind 
them The regular reserves approximated almost to 
zero, and the auxiliary forces barely deserved the name 

In the first there were at this period only 3,000 men, 
men who had served, it was true, and who had gained 
a military training, but who were paid no retaining-fee 
to secure their return, and being scattered up and down 
the country, might, or might not, be forthcoming when 
required The pensioners, 15,000 strong, were also 
enrolled and within reach, but they could be called 
upon only for home garrisons, and they were already 
lapsing, through stiff bones and old age, mto com- 
parative inefficiency These reserves were so entirely 
inadequate that the other secondary reserves were ele- 
vated to undue importance. Yet 1t was urged, and 
with much cogency, that no great dependence could 
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be placed upon the militia or the volunteers The 
first-named—the old constitutional force of the country, 
which occupied the second line in its defences—was of 
no great value as a military engine. It consisted of 
one hundred and thirty battalions, and numbered up- 
wards of one hundred thousand men But the force, 
according to competent critics, lacked the indispensable 
qualifications of efficient soldierly bodies It was in- 
sufficiently trained, only half disciplined, mcompletely 
equipped, and but indifferently officered. Enlisted only 
for five years, the militia soldier’s service in the ranks 
was just one month annually This hmited period not 
only forbade mstruction m any but the most ele- 
mentary rudiments of drill, but it altogether prevented 
him from acquiring those mechanical habits of order- 
liness and unhesitating obedience which are the back- 
bone of all real discipline A large fraction of the 
force certainly was armed with the breech-loader, 
but very few were trained to handle this new and 
dificult weapon with effect, there was no time in 
one short month to devote to musketry instruction 
As for the militia officers, they were loyal gentlemen 
of local repute, but although leavened with a certain 
proportion of ex-regulars, were mostly without prac- 
tical knowledge or any experience in war They 
were appointed, promoted, and governed by a_ local 
magnate, the lord-lieutenant of the county, socially 
a great person, but not necessarily a suitable man to 
wield professional patronage, or hold mulitary com- 
mand. These grave objections could be substantiated 
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against the whole force, but if serious in the case of 
the infantry, they were greatly intensified in that of the 
yeomanry cavalry and mulitia artillery, arms which more 
especially require good officers and sufficient education 
The strictures passed upon the third or last line 
of reserves, the volunteers, were even more severe 
All the faults—save and except want of skill with the 
rifle, which, 1t must be confessed, the volunteers had 
overcome to an extent which won the admiration of 
even their detractors—existing in the militia were to 
be found exaggerated in the volunteers The latter 
occupied no exact position in the whole framework of 
national defence. They paid a certain vague allegiance 
to the War Office and its military mspectors, but they 
obeyed directly no leaders in the military herarchy 
They acknowledged no authority but that of their own 
officers, and even this at times but sparmgly , and they 
came and went as they pleased. Their ignorance of 
discipline, and the fear that their superior social status 
might cause them to kick agaist the ngours of 
military law if subjected to its provisions, made many 
thoughtful military officers question whether, if called out 
for active service, the volunteers would not be a source 
of danger to an army rather than of strength As for 
their professional training, 1t was openly derided In 
marching past or saluting flag, or in scrambling over 
broken country at a Brighton review, they might acquit 
themselves fairly well, but they had no knowledge of 
field movements, of outpost duties, of reconnaissances, 
least of all of that steadiness under arms which till 
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recently was considered the best point of the regular 
British soldfér But far worse than the inefficiency 
of the privates was the ignorance of the officers Sir 
TIintorn Simmons, in his pamphlet, dated 1871, says 
of them “It 1s proverbial that there 1s not one m 
ten who knows anything about his work,” and it 
is to be feared that a very large proportion of the 
whole number were still indifferent amateurs, having 
learnt only the rudiments of their profession, without 
acquiring the higher precepts, how to command and 
how to obey There was but too good ground for 
supposing then that the volunteers could never be 
relied upon to add otherwise “ than indirectly to our 
available field force”* The same gh authority went 
further, and declared that “to take men of a respectable 
class in civil life, and full of occupation—to arm and 
put them im uniform, with officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers as little informed in military business 
as themselves, and to give them a few hours’ occasional 
drill is far from making efficient soldiers, 
whatever may be their spirit and good will, and it 1s 
no disparagement to them whatever as individuals to 
say that they would be totally unequal to cope with 
the regular troops of France and Prussia”t On the 
whole, Sir John Burgoyne felt justified in asserting 
“that we must dismiss from our minds any idea of the 
militia and volunteers being available for an effective 
augmentation of the regular forces ”’ { 


* Sir John Burgoyne, ‘‘ Our Defensive Forces,” p 11 ¢ Ibid, p 12 
t Ibid, preface, p v 
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The situation was sufficiently critical, Mulitary 
reorganisation attracted general attention, and became 
the question of the hour It was on every lip, in 
every one’s thoughts very professional soldier, duly 
impressed with the importance of the subject, had 
something to say concerning 1t Many wrote pam- 
phlets, others lectured, some wrote in the press, or 
submitted their lucubrations in manuscript for the 
consideration of their superiors Numbers of laymen 
and civilians, without the same claim to be heard, raised 
their voices Statesmen, statisticians, publicists, of every 
shade and category—all had their favourite panacea 
to propose, and harped upon it with the blind but 
pardonable insistance of enthusiasts and devotees One 
saw no escape from our difficulty but im universal 
conscription Another would at least put the ballot 
in force for the militia. Experienced officers felt con- 
vineced that a very large augmentation of our regular 
forces was indispensable Some, like the Trevelyans, 
father and son, laid all existing evils at the door of the 
purchase system, and contended that while commissions 
of officers continued to be bought and sold, no reform 
was possible in the way of reorganising the rank and 
file a line of reasonmg akin to Shillito’s famous reply 
at Cambridge, that the pump was an instrument for 
drawing water which depended mathematically upon 
the formula of the binomial theorem 

The whole question was greatly complicated, no 
doubt, by the peculiar conditions of the British military 
service No nation is placed m a position so difficult 
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and strange as England. Where others have only a 
frontier line”to defend, with forces compactly orgamised 
within their own limits, the British Empire, far-reach- 
ing, and made up of many diverse elements, is vul- 
nerable at many points, and has mnumerable interests 
to defend India must be permanently garrisoned , 
the Mediterranean garrisons also, and other Crown 
possessions, the colomies themselves, as children not 
yet arrived to full maturity, are entitled still to 
advice and assistance from the mother-country in 
time of need The selfish doctrine that they must 
be left to shift for themselves, which was once in high 
favour with a certain advanced section of the Liberal 
party, has already exploded There is no thought now 
of narrowing the national responsibilities within the 
limits of the British Isles A wider and more generous 
spirit now pervades the nation with regard to its 
colonial offsprmg That larger nationality which was 
foreshadowed by the happy expression “Greater 
Bntain”’—for which we have to thank Sir Charles 
Dilke, and which 1s yet further indicated by the new 
theory of “ Imperialism ”’—daily becomes a more pro- 
bable consummation It has been fostered greatly by 
the growing consciousness that our colonies, so far 
from a weakness, are likely to prove a source of 
strength m moments of great national emergency 
This has been in a measure shown already by the 
praiseworthy attitude of the more important colonies 
during the late crisis The voluntary proffers of sub- 
stantial aid which came from Canada last spring (1878) 
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were the outburst of a large and splendid patriotism, 
which practically heaped coals of fire on our heads, 
and should have shamed and silenced those nggardly 
politicians who would have weakened the bond of union 
_ between the colonies and ourselves. 

The Government of the day did not shrink from 
its difficult task, and rose to the occasion Mr Card- 
well, as War Munister, had been keenly desirous of 
grappling with army organisation from the moment he 
entered office, in 1868, and he had already given his 
attention to the problems which pressed in 1870 so 
urgently for solution He had the co-operation of 
Lord Northbrook, as Under Secretary of State, who, 1n 
turn, availed himself to the full of the best intelligences 
in the regular profession, while, with true loyalty to 
the nation at large, and to the best interests of the 
service, the Commander-in-Chief, waiving all personal 
prejudices and predilections, threw himself heartily mto 
the schemes which, after discussion, were submitted 
to Parhament, and in due course became law 

But the job had been in the nature of a Chinese 
puzzle The pieces were there, intricate, complex, 
having edges curved or angular, and very variously 
shaped, and to fit them together ito one harmonious 
whole was a task calculated to try the ingenuity and 
vex the patience of even the ablest minds Certain 
preliminary considerations governed the question, and 
these had too generally been overlooked by zealous 
reformers carried away by the seeming symmetry and 
sound logic of their own proposals Many wished to 
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start de novo, forgetting that no such thing as a ¢adula 
rasa exists im this country in public affairs, and their 
schemes could not but be condemned as impracticable 
and impossible Others went further, and would have 
bound the nation to slavish imitation of successful 
neighbours, merely because they had been successful, and 
not because their institutions were adaptable and com- 
patible with the genius of the English people Most 
schemes of reorganisation again were open to the grave 
objection that they were not based upon accurate data, 
that they were not calculated to meet the real require- 
ments, the actual needs of the nation in regard to the 
strength and character of its military establishments 

These needs were of three categories, and varied 
much in their relative urgency the first was ever 
present , the second might be expected to crop up only 
occasionally , the third rarely, if at all 

The first fixed the number of regular soldiers re- 
quired to perform the various duties of the Empire 
during peace, to act as police, as a standard of excellence 
or as personal escort to Royalty at home, to supply 
cadres or skeletons for expansion in emergency, to hold 
India, and garrison our foreign possessions. 

The second would meet the necessity which we might 
at any time be called upon to face, of sending an expe- 
ditionary army beyond seas, and of maintaining it in 
efficient numbers for a longer or shorter period in 
the field 

The third would provide for defence of the United 
Kingdom from all attacks from without 
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The first, obviously, gives the minimum peace estab- 
lishment, the third, the maximum for war 

The numbers required under the first head may be 
arrived at without much difficulty. The garmsons of 
India are now, except at times of abnormal disturb- 
ances, a fixed quantity, calculated at the rate of about 
one per thousand the total of European troops in India, 
in round numbers 60,000 The colonial garrisons, in- 
cluding the Crown possessions, are also 15,000 

Upon the second there is a wider divergence of 
opinion There are not wanting shrewd soldiers who 
would deprecate our embarking upon any foreign ex- 
pedition at all They argue that with the meagre 
forces at best available we could never attempt to 
cope with the vast legions of which foreign armies 
are now-a-days composed This is true enough so 
far as it goes But it must be borne in mind that 
we should scarcely ever venture single-handed upon 
foreign war, that our policy, essentially unaggressive, 
would never lead us to invade an enemy’s soil except as 
a diversion or subsidiary operation, to protect or relieve 
a hardly pressed ally It cannot be demed that great 
things have been accomplished in times past by a 
small nucleus of fresh and intrinsically excellent troops 
They have sufficed ere now to turn the tide of battle, 
to roll back invasion, or alter the final results of a 
campaign Thus in the Penmsular War, where the 
French armies amounted at one time to 400,000 men, 
the English had never more than 50,000 im the field. 
Trustworthy authorities have asserted that a force 
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of similar styength, landed in France after Sedan and 
Metz, would have given the demoralised French troops 
a rallying-pomt and breathing-time, after which the 
task before the German invaders would have been 
so difficult that victory might after all have inclined 
to the opposite side Most recently of all the late 
Russo-Turkish War affords a new proof of the truth 
of the general proposition That two Enghsh corps 
d’armée, based upon the fleet, and landed at Varna 
any time before Plevna fell, would have led to the 
Immediate discomfiture of the Russians, few sensible 
soldiers would be disposed now to deny They would 
have been fresh and fully equipped, they would have 
possessed the strategical advantage of moving on 
“interior lines,” and their mobility—unless all army 
administrative reform during recent years has been 
a delusion and a snare—would have permitted an 
enterprismg general to strike those decisive blows, 
which, for the want of it, were impossible to the Turks 

What would suffice to meet the third contingency 
has ever been hotly contested, and the numbers pro- 
posed have ranged between 200,000 men at one ex- 
treme and more than half a million on the other Even 
now the exact establishment has not been finally settled, 
but competent authorities are disposed to fix it at 
350,000, somewhere between the two extremes 200,000 
would certainly be too few Making proper deductions 
for garnsons to hold fortresses, arsenals, fortified har- 
bours, and the numerous minor defensive works along 
our long seaboard taking also mto account that 
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Ireland cannot be left entirely unguarded, and that 
in the ‘event of threatened invasion a corps of obser- 
vation to hold in check the wrong-headed and discon- 
tented would be wanted there, over and above the 
army for actual defensive purposes, a total of 200,000 
would be almost absorbed, and but few would remain 
for the army which should be ready to operate in 
the field, if the defence was to be worthy the name 
On the other hand, a defensive army of 500,000 or 
600,000 men would convert the kingdom into a 
standing camp, and entail such enormous expenditure 
that economists might fairly ask, Why spend also ten 
or twelve millions upon the navy, which we have so 
far looked upon as the real first line of defence? 

The importance of these various considerations was 
fully recognised by the War Minister and his advisers 
He endeavoured to steer clear of pitfalls, he would not 
be led away by will-o’-the-wisps Having arrived at 
a just estimate of what was required, he sought to do 
the best he could with that which he found to his 
hand, not condemning a part even if for the moment 
inefficient, but desiring to improve it, and so to utilise 
all Instead of adding largely to the regular forces, 
and so saddling the State with heavier army estimates 
in perpetuity, he sought to organise those forces in such 
a manner that smaller nucle: and cadres might be 
maintained during peace, to be rapidly expanded for 
war, while behind them the second and third lines, 
no longer quasi-independent bodies, but mtimately 
connected with the first, their military value appreciably 
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raised by a series of judicious measures—would act as 
real auxiliaries and reserves 

The principle of “localisation,” as it was termed, 
underlaid the whole scheme Advantage was to be 
taken of that spimt of provincialism which was sup- 
posed—-and justly—to exist im the country, although, 
through the development of London and large manu: 
facturing or commercial centres, with the facilities of 
rapid transference from place to place which modern 
means of locomotion supply, that spirit 1s probably 
already on the wane It was remembered that the 
regimental units of the British army had traditionary 
ties with various districts and localities throughout 
the kingdom The scientific corps and the corps d’éhte 
alone were exceptions from the general rule, and even 
they, through long association, were closely connected 
with certam neighbourhoods the metropolis has long 
been the home of the Household Bngade, Woolwich 
and its environs 1s indissolubly bound up with the 
Artillery, as Chatham 1s with the Engineers But in 
the lapse of years this bond between a regiment and 
the county whose name it bore had grown weaker 
and weaker After some glorious campaign the local 
church or cathedral was perhaps adorned with a tablet 
or window in memory of officers and men of the “—th 
shire”? who had been killed in action, when the 
“—th shire’ was presented with new colours, the 
old were sent to be enshrined in the same hallowed 
precincts, but no recruiting sergeant of the “—th 
—_—-shire” ever made his appearance in the county, 
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and it was quite by accident that any one connected 
with the county, whether officer or man, joined the 
regiment and served in 1ts ranks 

This return to old ideas, this revival of old arrange- 
ments, was the basis of the new organisation The 
United Kingdom was divided into districts, each 
district represented a military brigade, consisting of 
a couple of line battalions, two militia battalions, and 
a depdt common to all, with a proportion of volunteers 
as well The unit of area was arrived at by calculating 
that 100,000 of male population would furmsh a militia 
regiment 1,000 strong, and therefore the whole district 
comprised a population of 200,000 males There were, 
on this basis, just seventy such military areas, a number 
which, as it happened, fell in almost exactly with the 
existing number of line battalions Of these there 
were 141, so that two could thus be allotted to each 
district It was also found, as a yet greater encourage- 
ment to persevere in the new scheme, that seventy 
battalions, or half the whole number, were sufficient, 
under ordinary conditions, to meet all demands of 
foreign service, and that therefore the other half might 
be allotted to the centres at home. The outlines of 
the proposed organisation were tersely explained by 
Mr. Cardwell im his speech mtroducing the measure 
“It 1s mtended that of two lne battalions united in 
one brigade, one shall be always abroad, and one 
always at home The two militia regiments will 
be associated with them in the same bngade At 
the head of the whole will be placed a heutenant- 
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colonel of the. regular army, acting as brigadier, 
and commanding in chief not only the regulars and 
the militia, but also the volunteers of the district ”’ 
All recruits, both for the lne and the mulitia, were 
to be trained at the local centres, the colonels 
thereof being charged with a general supervision of 
recruiting The pensioners and the army reserve men 
would be affiliated to the local centres, drawing thence 
their pay, and in return reporting their whereabouts 
All arms and spare clothing, whether for line, militia, 
reserves, or volunteers, were to be stored at the depdt 
centre , and barracks, if they did not already exist, were 
to be built at each, to afford natural head-quarters, and 
at each of these would be collected, under the colonel 
commanding, an adequate staff, commissioned and non- 
commissioned, drawn from the regular battalions, and 
constantly shifted and exchanged, to guard against 
deterioration in efficiency 

The primary objects of these arrangements were 
obvious It was intended that the battalion actually 
on home service should act as feeder, or wet nurse, for 
the ‘‘ hnked ”’—the expression was newly coimed at this 
paiticular period—battalion abroad In cases of slight 
but abnormal pressure, such as the occurrence of a small 
war, or any temporary derangement of the roster for 
foreign service, when both battalions might be abroad, 
then the depdt centre was to be expanded into a full 
battalion, so as to afford a sufficient and continuous 
supply of recruits for both, which would be drawn as 
far as possible from the affihated militia battalions, one 
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or both of which might be embodied if required. At 
a period of great emergency, such as an impending 
Continental war, the line battalions at home detailed 
for the expeditionary army would similarly draw upon 
their district depét for the additional men needed to 
fill up to war strength, absorbing thus the regular 
reserves, the mulitia reserves, and, last of all, if a 
balance still remained on the wrong side, calling for 
volunteers from their embodied militia friends 

If the objects were plain, the probable advantages 
were no less patent The method of linking battalions 
two and two promised increased ease in carrying out 
reliefs on foreign service, the home battalion acted as a 
receptacle for the men still immature and temporarily 
unfit, while in turn 1t reinforced the battalion abroad 
with the sound and well-grown The marriage of line 
with militia tended to bring about a happy community 
of interests, and a closer amalgamation between them , 
the appointment of a regular military officer to the chief 
command, with an ever fresh and competent staff, 
would secure improved efficiency in discipline and drill 
throughout the reserve forces, while the establishment 
of brigade centres or depdts themselves at so many out- 
stations would probably create a new military spint, 
and tap or drain many outlying districts which had 
never before come within the influence of recruiting 

Such being the general scheme, it remained only 
to fill im the details The task was entrusted to a 
special committee, under the presidency of General 
(now Sir Patrick) McDougall, which, after a close and 
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careful inquiry, presented its report. The scheme was 
not easy to work out Many difficulties surrounded the 
question of linking the battalions Sentiment could 
not be ignored It was necessary, primamly, to bear 
in mind the connection of particular regiments with 
particular districts, ether direct or indirect, by name, 
chance association, or the friendliness engendered by a 
long and close acquaintance Some regiments had no 
counties Some counties, on the other hand, had 
christened and sent into the world more regiments 
than 1t could provide accommodation for under the 
new scheme Now and again the arrangements clashed 
Winchester, for mstance, had long been the acknow- 
ledged habitat of the Rifle Brigade and 60th, regiments 
without county appellations, and there was no space 
immediately available for two old county regiments, 
the 37th and 67th, which hailed respectively from 
North and South Hants Suffolk, again, owned a 
double battalion regiment, the 12th, therefore the 
63rd West Suffolk was perforce exiled to Lancashire 
The 10th similarly monopolised Lincolnshire, so the 
69th had to go to South Wales The 54th, agam, 
must be posted to Derby, because Norfolk was pre- 
occupied by the 9th, while the regiments numbered 
from the 100th to the 109th—those most recently 
added to the establishments—having no homes of their 
own, were posted wherever there were places for them 
in Ireland and in the large counties which had room 
and to spare 

It would be tedious to recapitulate the whole of 
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the arrangements made, but one or more may be 
described briefly, as specimens of the general working 
of the scheme Thus the Northern Grand District— 
an area of several counties, under the command of 
a general officer, whose head-quarters were continued 
at Manchester, where for time 1mmemonal they had 
been stationed—comprised within its limits twenty- 
seven subdistricts or bngades Hach of these was 
posted permanently or temporarily, according as there 
was or was not barrack accommodation, in the prin- 
cipal town of the neighbourhood Northumberland, for 
instance, will have its brigade head-quarters eventually 
at Newcastle, at present the centre 1s at Berwick-on- 
Tweed The brigade depdt of the Sth Fusiliers— 
an ancient and famous Northumbrian corps—occupies 
the old militia barracks of that time-honoured border 
town, but the buildings at Newcastle are already far 
advanced, and thither the depédt will in due course 
be removed Northumberland owns only one militia 
regiment, whereof its duke is the honorary chief, and 
Earl Percy, his son, leutenant-colonel commanding, 
with head-quarters at Alnwick, close to the ancestral 
castle of the Percys The counties of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland combined have their centre at 
Carlisle, where the 34th, the Cumberland regiment, 
and the 55th, that of Westmoreland, have their jomt 
depdt, and are brought into close connection with the 
county mulitia battalions, providing each with adyutants 
from the captains on their active lst The 38th and 
80th Regiments, which have always carried the Stafford- 
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shire knot as a distinctive badge, are at LInchfield, 
around which are grouped the Staffordshire multtia 
battalions and the various corps of volunteers North 
Wales 1s the natural home of the 23rd, or Royal 
Welsh Fusihers, which serve as the centre of a large 
eircuit of small counties, such as Anglesea, Carnarvon, 
Denbigh, Flint, and Menonethshire The 11th have 
gone back to Devonshue, the Royal Warwickshire— 
the well known “Saucy Sixth ’—are back at Warwick , 
the 17th at Leicester, the 62nd—the “ Wiltshire 
Springers,” as they love to style themselves—have their 
depdt at Devizes, the Surrey and Middlesex regiments 
are at Guildford, Kingston, Hounslow , the Buffs are at 
Canterbury , the Scotch regiments at Northern or High- 
land stations, while Ireland provides for the Royal 
Irish, the Connaught Rangers, the Insh Fusiliers, 
and has room to spare for the homeless ‘‘hundreds” 
from the 100th to the 109th 

The system of “localisation ’’ has now been in force 
some half-dozen years, and may be said to have worked 
fairly well In establishmg a number of military 
centres to serve as depéts and rallying-points for 
the various forces throughout the kingdom, it has, 
undoubtedly, accomplished much, yet more in giving 
a higher professional tone to the militia and volunteers, 
and in stimulating recruiting 

But 1t 1s far from perfect still It was never con- 
tended that each locality would be in every case suffi- 
cient to meet its own needs in the matter of recruits 


Thus a barren and thinly populated district could not 
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hope to present the same field as the crowded town and 
busy centres of hfe, 1t might contribute a small quota, 
nothing more This has proved to be the case, to 
a greater extent than was anticipated At times of 
pressure, when recruiting has been more than usually 
brisk, “localisation” has not helped 1¢ much, and 
recruits have been obtained, “as all recruits for the 
British army ever have been and ever will be obtained, 
from the unemployed classes all over the country, 
without reference to local associations ’”’* It 1s urged 
by many that localisation 1s becoming an anachronism 
But whether or no, there can be no doubt that measures 
which might have fostered the local spirit have been 
generally neglected Rarely, if at all, have the lime 
regiments, which the system associated with certain 
localities, visited the districts, and to a small depdt 
has been left the task of keepmg up relations between 
the two Depdts are very different from the head- 
quarters of regiments, the former have no band, no 
mess, no traditions, above all, no numbers, to give that air 
of pomp and pageantry which generally makes a British 
regiment popular wherever 1t goes The necessity 
of quartering troops where there are barracks to hold 
them can be pleaded as a plausible excuse for not 
carrying out the pmnciple of localisation to its fullest 
extent Nevertheless, a line regiment might now and 
again visit 1ts own locality, if only to halt im it for 
a time on the line of march when passing from one 
garrison to another, or to spend a few weeks under 
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eanvas during the summer months when its affilhated 
militia battalion was “out” for its annual traimng 

The misgivings that the brigade depét system was 
not entirely satisfactory led m 1876 to the appoint- 
ment of an influential committee to report upon its 
working The president was Colonel Stanley, the 
present War Minister, and among the members were 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, General Taylor, Colonels Bulwer 
and Greaves, Sir Henry Havelock, and several mulitia 
officers of experience and great social rank Certain 
facts made themselves evident to this committee very 
early in their inquiry, and among these the most 
prominent was that the system had answered best 
where the lnked battalions formed part and _ parcel 
of the same regiment. This was the case with the 
first twenty-five regiments in the Army Last, from the 
Ist, or Royal Scots, to the 25th, or King’s Own 
Borderers—and they reasoned from this that a closer 
union between the remaiming linked battalions was 
indispensable to ensure thorough success ‘They were 
of opinion that the linked battalions should be “con- 
stituent parts of one body,” only thus could the 
relative dependence of one upon the other be efficiently 
maintained, only thus could drafts of one pass at 
time of need to the other, or batches of officers be 
transferred from home to do duty abroad, or vice versa, 
when their services were in special demand. They 
went further, and recommended strongly that the 
militia battalions of the subdistrict or bmgade should 
also be amalgamated with those of the line, and they 
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expressed their conviction that until these measures 
were adopted and carried out full advantage could not 
be obtained for the money spent by the country in 
establishing the new system As at the date of the 
report the outlay had already exceeded a million, 
while liabilities had been mcurred to the extent of 
three millions more, an argument thus backed up by 
an appeal to the pocket could not fail, they thought, 
to carry conviction to every economical mind 

To assimilate the whole of the districts to those 
which already worked well seemed the only sensible 
method of procedure In every case where the depdts 
were composed of double battalion regiments there had 
been least friction, and the greatest measure of success 
The committee were logical, therefore, in desiring to 
extend the double battalion system to the whole of the 
remaiming regular regiments, and i recommending 
that the process of amalgamation should include also 
the militia battalions To accomplish this homogeneity 
they proposed to rechristen and reconstitute the 
brigades as “territorial regiments,” regiments of 
several battalions, that 1s to say—the first and second 
being of regulars, the third and fourth militia, while 
the whole were included under one general appella- 
tion, taken from the county or district to which they 
belonged Thus, in England, the 52nd, known also 
as the Oxfordshire Light Infantry, and the 85th, 
which was entitled the Bucks Volunteers and King’s 
Light Infantry, were to be merged into one under the 
name of the Royal Oxford and Bucks Light Infantry, 
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having the militia regiments of these two counties as 
its third and fourth battalions In Scotland, again, the 
71st Highland Inght Infantry and the 78th High- 
landers, long celebrated as the Ross-shire Bufis, were to 
be married under the appellation of the Highland Light 
, Infantry, and two Highland militia battalions were to 
be incorporated with them So, in Ireland, the 87th 
Royal Imsh Fusiliers and the 88th, or Connaught 
Rangers, were jomed for better or worse under the 
name of the Royal Connaught Fusiliers. Other simular 
alterations were proposed for the other regiments, each 
case having been carefully and tenderly considered 
The fusion was to be complete The two cadres of 
officers in the two line battalions were in due course 
to be merged into one new appointments were to be 
made to the territorial regiment, and thus a wide 
stream advancing upwards would gradually absorb 
and swallow up the other constantly dimimishing two 
Each regiment was to retain its distinctive badges and, 
hike a precious relic, the old number—by which it was 
no longer known 

There was much to be said in favour of this 
proposal It tended towards symmetrical organisation 
and increased administrative ease It was the only 
feasible method, perhaps, of carrying out the localisa- 
tion idea to its logical ends It was theoretically 
sound and sensible, only in its practical aspects was 
it open to attack—and, indeed, the moment it was 
put forward 1¢ was received with a chorus of dis- 
approbation It aimed a blow, it was said—a deadly 
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blow—at esprit de corps, that ancient and mysterious 
motive force by which half the triumphs of English 
soldiery had been achieved The notion of merging 
two regiments into one was far more distasteful 
to the regiments concerned than the committee 
had imagined They had said that 1t had been. 
“repeatedly stated to them in evidence that regiments 
(with a very few exceptions) cling rather to their 
nominal titles and special distinctions than to the 
actual number of the regiment” But it now appeared 
that regiments clung very much to their numbers— 
that the 52nd wished still to be known as the 52nd, 
the 43rd as the 43rd, the 50th, the old ‘“ Half- 
hundreds,” did not care to be called the Royal West 
Kent Regiment, and the 28th might have surrendered 
their numerals in exchange for their well-known sou- 
briquet of the “Slashers,” but not to be called the 
Royal Gloucestershire only It appeared, too, that 
the Duke of Cambridge was heartily opposed to the 
scheme He had ggid in his evidence that he thought 
it very undesirable to make the change It was un- 
necessary “An army with great traditions like 
the Enghsh army lives—and ought to lhve—on its 
traditions, and we ought to encourage that Therefore, 
I say, leave well alone”* sprit de corps, based on 
such traditions, 1s in effect a plant of slow growth 
In the lapse of years perhaps that larger ‘territorial ”’ 
esprit, which the committee counted upon to “prove of 
incalculable value mn inducing the men of the militia 
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battalions to, volunteer for service with their line 
battalions in the field,’ might be expected to spring 
up, but a century’s warfare would be necessary and a 
century’s successes before the new esprit would equal 
the old Nor could it be demed that there was a 
smack of “ shoddiness ” in the new titles ILnike patents 
of mushroom nobility, the dukedoms of an upstart 
dynasty, or the peerages parvenus may buy, there was 
a greenness and false glow about them—a glitter of 
sham splendour which imposed upon no one, and made 
such fresh creations of little value The bestowal of 
the honours of royal patronage was really wholesale, 
and the privilege of being known as the Royal This or 
the Prince of Wales’s That, as the Duke’s Particular or 
Princess’s Own, was made so common that the distinc- 
tion, once rare, was scarcely prized Without exception, 
the whole of the regiments concerned declared un- 
mistakably that they preferred to remain as they 
were These were obstacles and grave objections 
sufficient to condemn the new proposals It came to 
be considered whether symmetry in organisation might 
not be gained at too dear a price, and the scheme fell 
flat from its inception For the present 1t remains 
in abeyance It is doubtful, mdeed, whether 1t will 
ever be revived, unless the reformmg spimts which 
are supposed to have counselled the measure mse to 
the topmost rungs of the professional ladder, and have 
it in their power then to carry 1t through 

But the system of localisation, however perfect in 
its details, can only be useful as a method of recruiting, 
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and of improving the condition of the auxiliary forces 
It could not ever be effective as a fighting machinery 
It might, and does, provide for the ordmary peace 
routine, but it could only contribute to the second 
contingency mentioned on a previous page,* and it 
would be quite inadequate to cope with the third 
The local districts and depdts would of course be drawn 
upon and utilised, as in the present year (1878), when 
it was necessary to put an expeditionary force upon a 
war footing, but localisation would be powerless when 
the issues widened, and invasion was actually 1mminent 
At such a time, when rapid concentration and consoli- 
dation were of vital consequence, these several isolated 
brigades, by further breaking up and subdividing the 
forces, would work infinite harm rather than good It 
was indispensable, therefore, to establish some system 
by which these “scattered independent elements can be 
quickly put together, to form an army fit for work ’’t 
An elaborate scheme of ‘“ mobilisation,’ as 1t was 
termed, was therefore prepared by the “ Intelligence ” 
branch of the War Office, but under the close super- 
vision of Sir Charles Ellice, at that time Quartermaster- 
General of the Forces The details of this scheme fill 
no less than thirty-five pages of the monthly Army Lust, 
and upon a first cursory mspection 1t looks like a gaunt 
ungainly skeleton, which nothing short of miraculous 
creative power could clothe with flesh and make mstinct 
with hfe But these empty, meaningless schedules and 
tables may be compared really to a brief algebraical 
*Sce ante p 338 + Collinson, “Invasion of England,” p 48 
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expression—a few conventional signs, which the expert 
mathematician can readily expand into an intelligible 
array of figures Every item, every unit in the whole cal- 
culation, intricate and varying considerations, whether 
pohtical or national, the relative values of methods 
of locomotion, the speediest and shortest roads and 
lines of travel—all these have been weighed and 
thoughtfully pondered by some of the best brains in 
the military profession That there are flaws and 
errors in the scheme as 1t stands may be admitted, and 
1s, very frankly, by those who prepared 1t The scheme, 
they say, was tentative, expermmental an exactly per- 
fect arrangement could not be devised instantaneously 
Time and experience were indispensable to test 1ts 
practical working, and by these 1t 1s now tried Mean- 
while the keen eyes and anxious minds of those 
responsible for 1t watch over its workings, gladly 
adopting suggestions or decreeing improvements, which, 
as time passes, appear necessary to ensure ultimate 
success 

Let me detail briefly the arrangements proposed It 
is now well known that the unit of organisation, taken on 
a large scale, 1s the army corps a nearly fixed quantity, 
which, according to the best authorities, includes within 
it all arms of the service, and numbers rather more than 
30,000 men. The United Kingdom, by the mobilisa- 
tion scheme, 1s parcelled out among eight such army 
corps ach corps, theoretically, but not practically, 
owing to continued paucity of numbers, 1s composed of 
infantry, cavalry, artillery, engineers, transport trains, 
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and subsidiaries in certain proportions Hach has a 
central rallying-pomt or head-quarters, each 1ts proper 
allowance (on paper) of officers—staff, departmental, 
and for supreme command  Simularly the various 
fractional constituents of every army corps have their 
strength, head-quarters, and officers duly detailed Last 
of all, the single units—the battalions, battenes, squad- 
rons, and companies—know their exact places in the 
lne Their rallying-points and the shortest routes to 
them have been carefully laid down 

The head-quarters of the several army corps are 
fixed at Colchester, Aldershot, Croydon, Dublin, Salis- 
bury, Chester, York, and Edinburgh respectively These 
several ‘‘ centres of mobilisation’ have been selected 
because they are centres of systems of communication 
by road or rail, easily approached by the streamlets 
flowing 1n from the subordinate stations, easily departed 
from when the whole force has gained full volume and 
strength In many cases barrack accommodation in or 
about the towns already exists, in others standing camps 
are close at hand, but as these would be imsufficient 
for the whole number concentrated, positions have been 
sourht out and surveyed in the respective neighbour- 
hoods where all might be encamped under their own 
leaders, to make the most of such time as remained 
before taking the field in acquiring the greatest possible 
professional efficiency The several corps have been 
judiciously constituted, mn view of the work that would 
probably fall to the share of each Thus the first three 
——those upon which the earliest calls would be made, 
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whether for embarkation or to defend the integrity of 
the soil—are: mainly composed of regulars, of the 
regiments which, with certain unavoidable exceptions, 
would at the moment of mobilisation be found im 
stations near at hand 

Colchester, for instance, would have three divisions 
of line regiments, drawn mostly from Colchester, 
Chatham, Shorncliffe, and Dover, but supplemented 
by regiments from Ireland, 1t would have corps artil- 
lery from Woolwich, and divisional artillery from 
the nearest points available Aldershot similarly would 
provide two divisions with a full complement of line 
battalions Croydon would draw upon London for two 
brigades of Guards, and a brigade of Household Cavalry, 
If none other were found at the spur of the moment 
complete in guns, in Engineer trains, n transport and 
the subsidiary services, at least the 1st and 2nd Corps 
would be above reproach in this respect Westward 
and northward, where danger would be less pressing, 
the preponderance of line battahons gradually dis- 
appears In the Salisbury army corps there 1s only 
one brigade of them, in those of Chester, York, and 
Edinburgh, there are a couple of battalions to act ‘as 
divisional light infantry The army corps are otherwise 
made up entirely of mulitia, and im most cases field 
artillery 1s more or less scarce 

These eight army corps, which represent the mob- 
hsed field army, do not, however, exhaust the defensive 
forces available The remainder are organised as a 
garrison army, itended im certain fixed proportions 

x 
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to occupy and hold the various fortresses and lines 
of works which have risen in recent years, to protect 
our arsenals and strong points along the coast Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth, Portland, Dover, and Chatham, stand 
in the first lime of these, but second to them only 
in importance come Harwich, Pembroke, Edinburgh, 
Cork, Dublin, and the Channel Islands To each of 
these, according to their relative importance, a sut- 
able, but by no means sufficient, garrison has been 
assigned In all there is a nucleus of regular troops, 
Royal Artillery of course, imfantry battalions when 
one or more are available, and the whole of the 
enrolled pensioners or second class army reserve But 
the bulk of the garrisons will be made up of the 
auxiliary forces, of all the mulitia artillery, and espe- 
cially of the volunteers—the task of defending the 
walls of their native towns being well suited to their 
character and quite within their means Other uses 
“have, however, been found for a large proportion of 
the whole volunteers By the organisation known as 
that of “local brigades” * they are entrusted with 
the important duty of patrollmg and protecting the 
codst The line 1s long, and the poimts mnumerable, 
at which, when actually at war, an enterprising enemy 
might make a descent To oppose these instantly, 
and before sufficient forces could be landed to develop 
a formidable attack, would be the task of the local 
brigades of volunteers Their local knowledge, and 
the promptitude which, from their constant proximity, 
* Quite distinct from “ localisation” and district brigades 
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they could always display, would give them many 
opportunities Of doing good service, both in beating 
back first attempts and retarding subsequent advance 
should the enemy succeed in getting on shore, if only 
their numbers were sufficient to ensure their prompt ap- 
pearance, and in adequate strength, at the points attacked 
Such then, biefly, 1s the scheme by which the 
whole of the available forces might on the first note 
of danger be mobilised and sent into the field—a 
scheme admittedly still imperfect and mcomplete, and 
for obvious reasons, but nevertheless not undeservedly, 
styled “one of the most important projects connected 
with our land defences that has ever been produced— 
so much so that it 1s itself a mark of the warlike 
character of our age that it should have been left to 
this generation to put it mm practice”* It has been 
keenly criticised and vigorously attacked Thus it 
has been alleged against 1t that by 1¢ troops in mobi-, 
lisation are compelled to travel distances needlessly 
and ridiculously long—that Scotch regiments are 
brought to the south of England, while English regi- 
ments take their place in Edinburgh, that London 
militia regiments are sent all the way from Salisbury, 
Herefordshire and Bedfordshire to Newcastle, that 
Treland 1s altogether denuded of its own mulitia, and 
garrisoned by battalions from all parts of England, 
Scotland, and Wales, that mobilisation 1s directly 
opposed to localisation, and breaks up the moment 
it 1s put im practice the connection the latter was 


* Collinson, p 48 
x 9 
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intended to foster between the several units with one 
and another and their leader, that in many of the 
army corps the due proportions of the three arms 
is altogether neglected, some bemg unprovided with 
better cavalry than yeomanry, while others are entirely 
without field artillery, that mn no case have sufficient 
transport trains been organised—even on paper—except 
at Aldershot, and then only under the pressure of 
impending war, that the army corps head-quarters are 
without stores or storehouses, that the elaborate 
machinery for providing staff officers of all ranks and 
conditions could not be put im movement at the 
eleventh hour without the direst confusion, to say 
nothing of hardships to imdividuals appointed, and to 
the detriment of the public service 

These appear at first sight very serious shortcomings, 
and yet for most of them plausible excuses may be 
made. Political considerations govern in some cases 
the destination of the various battalons It would 
be manifestly imjudicious, if not exactly unsafe, to 
leave the Imsh militia altogether at home, while the 
Scotch regiments brought south form part of the 2nd 
Army Corps—on which the first shock of battle might 
be expected to fall—and 1t was probably felt that all 
the nationalities of these isles might fairly claim to 
be represented in this the advanced guard. For simular 
reasons an Irish brigade forms part of the same army 
corps And a glance at the ‘“ mobilisation map,” or 
any map of the United Kingdom, Army List in hand, 
will show that the lmes of movement of the various 
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fractions have been laid down on a sensib:e, and 
probably the best possible, plan Insh regiments go 
to Scotland, but it would be mostly the regiments 
from the northern counties which could utilise the 
Belfast and Glasgow route, those from centre and 
west are to concentrate vd Dublin and Holyhead, 
or Liverpool, on Chester or York, those to the south- 
ward would move across St George’s Channel, or by 
the English Channel, and within forty-eight hours 
might find themselves at Salisbury, Aldershot, and 
Croydon And for one case where the route seems 
unnecessarily prolonged a dozen might be quoted in 
which the mobilisation takes place close at hand If 
there were only reasonable grounds for hoping that 
at such moment of abnormal pressure, when the 
nation was in a panic, and excited folk racing madly 
to and fro by every available line of locomotion, but by 
railways most of all, these several lines would prove 
equal to the strain, there would then be hittle fear 
that the mobilisation might be rapidly and easily 
carried into effect But this, which 1s probably the 
weak point of the whole scheme, was beyond the 
province of those who prepared it It must rest 
with the legislature, but primamly with the public, 
to concede such powers when required as will give 
the State absolute control of the whole railroads for 
a certain space of time 

The other objections may be equally set aside 
If mobilisation 1s antagonistic to localisation, 1t 1s by 
far the most important of the two, and the latter must 
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give way toit. That the organisation of subdistricts 
and small depdts should have been calculated more in 
connection with the mobilisation of forces may, however, 
be admitted, but probably when “ localisation” came 
into being, mobilisation, as now carried out, had not 
been considered That the army corps are, with three 
exceptions, still uncomplete mm numbers is a matter 
for which the legislature 1s also, and must always be, 
to blame At the time of the promulgation of the 
scheme the military authorities plainly intimated that 
certain additions to the forces were indispensable to 
maintain the proper proportions of the three arms, 
and it was left to the Cabinet to decide whether or 
not the necessary additions should be made The 
alternative was, however, distinctly indicated—if more 
men were not forthcoming the number of army corps 
must be proportionately reduced The increase of 
establishments 1s a serious question 1n a country where 
“party” government rules, and economy often over-rides 
wisdom and common sense The matter, therefore, may 
be postponed size die should the world remain at peace 
Expense also must attend other important measures, 
the necessity for which cannot be denied The provision 
of storehouses and decentralisation in matters of supply 
tienches on that mgorous system of audit and control 
which alone can be depended upon to keep expenditure 
within bounds Nor is it probable that experimental 
mobilisation—an indispensable yearly test to try all 
pomts of the machinery and apply rehef where it 
is needed—will ever become the rule. On the same 
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grounds troops must not be moved hundreds of miles 
for nothing, or without paramount and urgent neces- 
sity, nor may general officers and staff officers be 
appointed merely that they may practice themselves in 
the duties that they may some day have to perform 
But until such measures are accepted, with the outlay 
they must entail, 1t 1s to be feared that ‘“‘ mobilisation,” 
however symmetrical and complete on paper, may prove 
a broken reed when tested at the moment of most 
terrible tral 

Although not entirely sufficient, as I shall have 
occasion to show 1n the last chapter, the numerical total 
of our forces available amount to a very considerable 
figure The regular army numbers nearly 200,000 men, 
but barely half of these are within the United Kingdom, 
the balance being absorbed in India and the colomes The 
various classes of reserves and auxiliaries give 240,000 
more We have, therefore, recapitulating in detail— 


Regular Army at Home * 99,991 





9 », Abroad 90,000 

ist Class Army Reserve ° 6,000 
2nd Class ,, ‘5 23,000 
Mihtia 114,000 
Yeomanry 12,000 
Volunteers 185,000 
529,991 


Nor are these all Sanguine persons, 1n estimating 
the whole of our fighting power, would count upon 
many other items of strength The above numbers do 
not include the Marines afloat or ashore, the 13,000 


* These figures are from the “ General Annual Return of the Bntish Army” 
for 1876, dated 1877 The return for 1877 1s, I believe, printed, but I was 
unable to procure a copy before going to press 
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Inish constabulary—a magnificent body of men—or the 
Metropolitan Police, 8,000 more, they eluminate also 
the Channel Islands and colonial militia, the Canadian 
especially—a reserve capable of such infinite expansion 
that a portion might presumably be lent to the mother 
country for warlike purposes They take no account of 
the native army of India, which has already shown its 
ability and readiness to share in the fighting concerns 
of the empire. 

Before closing this chapter 1t may be well to 
describe a little m detail the mulitary constitution of 
an army, explaining also certain terms and technical 
expressions which may not be perfectly imtelligible to 
the general reader 

Various well-known names are borne by the several 
units and subdivisions of the three arms of which 
every army 1s composed Thus the infantry 1s organised 
in companies and battalions, the cavalry mn troops and 
squadrons, the artillery in batteries and brigades The 
constituent elements 1n each expression are not exactly 
the same everywhere, and the question of the strength 
and composition of each 1s warmly discussed among all 
military Powers In many cases, however, Germany 
has given the law to other Continental nations, and 
these have approximated more or less closely to the 
German model, more especially in the organisation of 
infantry The reasons why, so far, England has not yet 
followed suit in this respect I have already detailed in a 
previous page 

* See ante p 227 
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With us the “company,” or smallest body of col- 
lected mnfantry, varies in strength according to the work 
required from it In regiments on a peace establish- 
ment it ranges from fifty or sixty to eighty rank and 
file, the officers remaiming constant at three, and the 
sergeants nearly so at about five. When raised to a 
war footing, however, a considerable expansion takes 
place, and the numbers become, three officers—one cap- 
tain and two subalterns—five sergeants, two buglers or 
drummers, and 119 rank and file ‘This, as I have said, 
is considered by many too weak for modern tactical 
requirements, but it will probably be long before we 
accept the German organisation with them the com- 
pany 1s 125 strong in the peace establishment, but on 
mobilisation for war the numbers become 250 No 
doubt for administrative purposes there 1s much to 
recommend the larger company But although the 
German captain 1s a mounted officer, and the large 
numbers of the company give it apparent advantages 
In manceuvring, the organisation 1s not so obviously 
superior as to prove the necessity for 1ts adoption by us 

An English battalion organised for war or foreign 
service consists of eight compamies—the numbers vary- 
ing in the manner described 1n the last paragraph Its 
strength for war 1s 1,000 rank and file, with thirty- 
one officers, fifty sergeants, sixteen drummers, with 
fifty-six horses as chargers and for draught im the 
regimental transport ‘T'wo companies in addition form 
a depdt at home for recruiting and as a reserve 
In the thirty-one officers of a service battalion are 
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included a lieutenant-colonel commanding, two majors, 
eight captains, sixteen subalterns, an adjutant, a 
paymaster, a quartermaster, and a medical officer 
The sergeants include sergeant-major and quarter- 
master-sergeant, band-sergeant, drum-major, orderly- 
room clerk, armourer-sergeant, paymaster-sergeant, 
regimental transport sergeant, sergeant-cook, pioneer- 
sergeant, colour-sergeants, and ordmary, or “stripe” 
sergeants, as they are commonly called The strength 
of the battalion does not vary much m European 
armies That of the Germans on a war footing 
numbers 1,022 rank and file, or four companies of 255 
each The French battalion has a peace establishment 
of about 500, which 1s nearly doubled in war-time, 
the Austrian war battalion numbers 952, the Russian 
about the same 

An English regiment consists, generally speaking, 
of one battalion—no more The regiments numbered 
from the Ist to the 25th have, however, all of 
them two battalions, the Grenadier Guards has three, 
the Coldstream and Scots Guards two respectively, the 
60th Rifles four, and the Rifle Bngade the same In 
foreign armies all regiments are composed of many 
battalions A German regiment owns three battalions, 
with a fourth which 1s added on mobilisation, the 
French line regiments have also three battalions, but 
their Zouaves and Turcos four, the Russians three, 
and the Austrians five 

The troop with us is the administrative unit for 
cavalry, and in practice it 1s still the tactical, although 
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the squadron must, in due course, replace it <A 
troop of cavalry on a war establishment consists of 
one captain and two subalterns, a troop sergeant- 
major, three sergeants, 134 rank and file, and 142 
horses for all ranks The squadron is composed of 
two such troops, a regiment of eight troops or four 
squadrons, and its total strength amounts to 653 men 
of all ranks and 615 horses The squadron abroad 
does not vary very greatly from ours, but the regiment 
of cavalry 1s differently composed The German cavalry 
regiment has four field and one reserve squadron for 
war, making a total of 667 men and 706 horses, 
the French, four field and one depét squadron, the 
Austrian, six field and one reserve, the Russian, four 
field and one reserve 

A. battery 1s the natural umt for artillery, whether 
for manceuvre or administration Brigades or regi- 
ments are only formed for convenience in working 
Batteries of artillery are of several kinds horse or 
field, mountain, garrison or siege, and batteries of posi- 
tion The constitution of all 1s somewhat similar 
A major commands, assisted by a captain and three 
heutenants The sergeants are eight in number, the 
corporals and bombardiers twelve In horse or field 
batteries there are a nearly equal number of gunners 
and drivers, the total ranging between 174 and 200 
in all, in siege or garrison batteries, of 120 gunners 
only In a battery of horse artillery there are 183 
horses, and m the field 158 or 182, according as the 
guns are sixteen or nine-pounders With us, the 
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number of guns in each battery 1s fixed at six, 
except for battenes of position, mm which it 1s four 
In Germany and France the number 1s the same, but 
on the peace footing, m Germany, only four guns 
are horsed The Austnan battery consists of eight 
guns when mobilised, and four im peace, in Russia, 
Belgium, and Sweden 1¢ 1s the same The proper 
number of guns has been very keenly debated No 
doubt the larger battery of eight gives a greatly in- 
creased fire, and it 1s capable of subdivision into two 
strong half-batteries of four guns each, but the battery 
of six guns 1s more manageable, 1t 1s accompanied with 
fewer wagons and carriages, and can be handled more 
rapidly 

For warlike purposes, the several units mentioned 
above are connected together im various proportions, 
and these are severally called brigades, divisions, and 
army corps As a general rule, tne first-named 1s 
composed of one arm only. Thus, an infantry brigade 
with us consists of three infantry battalions, numbering 
3,200 men of all ranks, and commanded by a mayjor- 
general, a brgadier-general, or colonel on the staff 
Similarly, a cavalry bngade consists of three cavalry 
regiments (of four squadrons each), and numbers 1,959 
men of all ranks, with 1,845 horses, including officers’ 
chargers and the draught animals of the transport train 
A brigade of artillery 1s more essentially an adminis- 
trative umit, and not that im which it 1s organised for 
war When artillery takes the field 1t 1s distributed 
in batteries, in proportions which I shall presently detail 
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The division is the first body that is composed 
of all branches of the service Hence, “‘1t comes more 
nearly to the definition of the tactical unit of an army 
than any other body, the division being composed of 
all arms is thus at the base of all army formations ’* 
According to most recent arrangements a division 
with us 1s composed of two infantry brigades, it 
has one regiment of cavalry, and one battalion of in- 
fantry called divisional, intended for purely divisional 
purposes, also three batteries of artillery or eighteen 
guns, a company of Engineers, and a troop of mulitary 
police. It 1s commanded by a leutenant-general, and 
numbers, of all ranks, a lttle over 10,000 men It 
is quite self-contamed It has its own infantry and 
artillery reserves of ammunition, its own commuissariat 
and medical departments, transport carriages, amounting 
to 320 in all 

In order to manipulate and manceuvre the vast 
forces which military commanders have now-a-days at 
their disposal, a third umt of organisation has been 
generally adopted, called the ‘‘army corps” This, 
following the establishment recently fixed by our muili- 
tary authorities, consists theoretically of three divisions 
such as those described in the last paragraph, and one 
brigade of cavaliy, of which the constitution has also 
been detailed In addition to these there is a force of 
“corps ” artillery over and above the divisional artillery 
already included in the strength of the division and 
that attached to the cavalry brigade This corps 


* “Home Modern Tactics,” p 7 
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artillery consists of five batteries, or thirty guns, and 
the whole available artillery in the corps amounts 
therefore to fifteen batteries, or ninety guns The 
corps owns also its quota of Royal Engineers, which 1s 
made up of one company and field park, one pontoon 
troop, and half a telegraph troop ,* 1t has its troop of 
military police , 1ts commussariat detachments, including 
a bakery train, its medical department, with bearer 
companies and sufficient field hospitals, and an enor- 
mous array of transport carmages, amounting to fifteen 
thousand, with drivers and horses in proportion The 
whole army corps 18 commanded by a “ full” general or 
lheutenant-general, who has a numerous staff, aides-de- 
camp, adjutants and quartermasters-general, officers 
commanding artillery and Engineers, a commandant at 
head-quarters, a provost-marshal, and responsible heads 
of every department. The total strength of an army 
corps organised on these lines would be 36,993 of all 
ranks, the actual fighting men being just 31,030, the 
horses for cavalry, artillery, and draught purposes would 
number 12,849, and there would be ninety guns 

But warhke operations are now-a-days conducted on 
such an extended scale that it has been necessary to call 
into existence a still larger umt than the army corps 
Several armies are now employed, each of which obeys 
the supreme authority, but 1s permitted to act more or 
less independently n minor matters, provided 1t con- 
forms to the “ general idea” of the campaign. The 
size and strength of these “ armies of operation” cannot, 


* The constitution of these has becn detailed on p 199 
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however, be fixed arbitrarily they must depend upon 
the objects the¥ are intended to accomplish Hach will 
consist, as a general rule, of two or more army corps. 
Thus in the campaign of 1866 there were three such 
armies that of the Crown Prince, that of Prince 
Frederick Charles, and a third under General Herewarth 
von Bittenfield, called the Army of the Elbe Again 
in 1870 the execution of Von Moltke’s masterly strategy 
was entrusted to three principal bodies one army 
under Stemmetz, consisting of two army corps, and 
numbering nearly 60,000 men, a second under Prince 
Frederick Charles, numbering 170,000, with 534 guns, 
and a third under the Crown Prince, of 140,000 and 
480 guns These figures, however, mse higher than 
any with which this country would have to deal, except 
when we are driven to a levy en masse, and are fighting 
with our backs to the wall 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE RESERVES AND AUXILIARIES. 


Recapitulation of Numbers—Army and Militia Reserves—Miltia and Volun- 
teers—The History of Reserves—Various Efforts to form them—Scheme of 
1859, its Failure—That of 1867 more successful, but madoquate—The 
Miltia Reserve—Why establishod—Retained under Act of 1870—Other 
Reserve contemplated by that Act—Short Service with the Colours, and 
then to the Reserve—Its Slow Growth—Its supposed Effect—Regiments 
deprived of their best Men, and left with Boys, while Reserves would 
never be forthcoming when required—This Notion falsified in Motnhsation 
of 1878—How splendidly Reserves answered to the Call—Many Admunis- 
trative Shortcomings were, however, apparent—Defiucncy in Arms and 
Clothing—Breach of Faith with the Men-—Gnevances also on Demobilisation 
—Errors will probably be avoided next Time—The Mihtia oldest of our 
Miltary Institutions—Most popular always—Its Growth in Numbers and 
in the Confidence of the Country—Filled by the rule of Compulsory Service 
—Ballot still im Force—The Services of the Miltia—How often embodied— 
Economists after Waterloo gradually reduce 1t to Zero—Revived in 1852— 
—Its Assistance at time of Cnmcan War and Indian Mutmy—How the 
Militia was interfered with by the Volunteer Movoment—Persistently 
overlooked for many Years—At next National Panic remembered as the 
true National Reserve—Mulitia takes a Prominent Place in Scheme of Army 
Reorganisation—Militia Efficiency—-How developed—The Weak Points 
which still remain—Penod of Training too short—Musketry Instruction 
almost entirely neglected—Officers still backward im Professional Know- 
Iedge—More required—Necessity for good Colonel—Also for revising the 
Law for enforcing the Buallot—Existing Machinery old-fashioned, and 
not calculated to meet suddcn Strain 


Or the figures given in the previous chapter some 
340,000 represent the total reserves available in the 
three lines Recapitulating these, there are — 


ist Class Army Reserve ‘ 6,000 
Qnd Class _,, . 23,000 
Militia (2nd Lane) including Militia Reserve 114,000 
Yeomanry ‘ 12,000 
Volunteers (8rd Line) 185,000 





340,000 
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I propose now to consider the value of each of these 
items separately and in detail, supplementing them with 
certain other auxiliaries only recently included in the 
sum total of our battle array I refer to the substantial 
aid volunteered by the colonies in the recent European 
crisis, and to the contingent which, 1n spite of the pro- 
tests of constitutional alarmists, the Government did not 
hesitate to draw from the Indian Empire, and which in 
all probability will be more largely utilised in future 
wars 

(a) The Regular Reserves 

It was the essence of the last experiment in recruit- 
ing that service in the ranks should be reduced to a 
minimum, and that all soldiers when sufficiently trained 
should be passed into a reserve This system was to 
convert the army mto a “grand national traiming 
school”, a military machine which would receive the 
recruits as raw material, work them up into soldiers, and 
return them with all due despatch to the civil com- 
munity, there to revert to peaceful occupations, but with 
an obligation to rejoin should their services again be re- 
quired. Fourpence per diem was to be their retaming 
fee, not alone as a lien upon them, but because the desire 
to receive the mstalments of pay which were issued 
quarterly 1n advance would oblige the reservists to 
declare their whereabouts, and remain, practically, always 
within reach 

This was by no means the first enactment which con- 
templated the formation of reserves The enrolment 
of pensioners had from time to time been previously 
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decreed, and a respectable force of some twenty 
thousand aged and rather effete soldiers had been 
generally available for home service from this source. 
In 1859 provision was made to secure the services of 
younger men who had completed their limited engage- 
ment of ten years, and who were willing to join the reserve 
for another eleven Thestrength of this reserve was to be 
20,000 in all, and the measure of success which attended 
the project may be gathered from the fact that after it 
had been five years in operation the numbers enrolled 
were only 914 In the succeeding years it certainly so 
far mereased that in 1868 it amounted to nearly four 
thousand men, but by this time the Reserve Act of 1859 
had been replaced by a more comprehensive measure— 
that of 1867—which included the mulitia also in its 
provisions. The last-named Act fixed the reserve at a 
maximum of 50,000, of which the first 20,000, or Class 
I, were men with not more than ten years’ service in the 
regular forces who were lable for further service on 
demand at home or abroad, while the remaining 30,000 
included the pensioners and the reserve men already en- 
rolled, and were not to be compelled, if called out, to 
leave the Umted Kingdom This Act was not so slow 
in producing results as its predecessors, yet in 1869 
Class I numbered little more than a thousand, and no 
doubt this was partly due to the fact that an unusually 
large number of men specially enlisted in 1859 were 
completing their limited engagements in 1868 

That this reserve could not be counted upon to 
provide adequate numbers until it had been in force for 
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some years was fully understood by General Peel, who 
was at that time Secretary of State for War As a 
makeshift he proposed a mulitia reserve—a reserve of 
men, that 1s to say, belonging to militia regiments who 
might be willing to be enlisted and attested for service 
in the army at large These men were offered as a 
special inducement a special reserve bounty of £1 over 
and above the guinea given to militiamen at the end of 
every training They were informed that they would 
be called upon to join the regular forces only at periods 
of great emergency, when foreign war was imminent or 
Invasion threatened, and they were promised that 
within six months of the declaration of peace they 
should be dismissed to their own homes and drafted 
back to their former militia battalions. If during their 
army service they had obtained the rank of sergeant or 
corporal they were permitted to retain it on rejoiming 
their old corps All these conditions were publicly 
made known to militiamen on regimental and company 
parades, and the gros and cons carefully explained to 
them—only, to protect the militia as a body from undue 
‘depletion when denuded of this reserve, 1t was laid down 
in the Act that the numbers composing 1t should not 
exceed one-fourth of the total strength of the rank and 
file 

The reasons which necessitated this militia reserve 
. in 1867 led to its retention in 1870, when the new En- 
listment Act came into force This Act, hke all the 
others, could only be gradual in operation It reduced 
the term of the colours to a minimum of three years, 
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bidding thus for the better class of recruits, deterred 
hitherto by the length of the engagements, men who 
might also be expected to pass readily and gladly at the 
end of that time imto the reserve But until these 
years had elapsed the stream could not begin to flow, 
and the reserve, except for such additions as came from 
men previously enlisted who accepted the new rules, 
must show figures as meagre and unsatisfactory as those 
of the several systems which had gone before An 
examination of the returns shows that this undoubtedly 
has been the case In 1871 the first class reserve was 
2,676, m 1872, 6,659, this year, when required for 
service, 1+ was barely 8,000, according to Parliamentary 
papers It will not be 20,000 till 1880, and a much 
longer time must elapse before 1t rises to the grand total 
of 60,000, at which it is fixed by the above-mentioned 
Act, and when the assistance of the mulitia reserve will 
be no longer required To continue thus to depend upon 
the second line has been frequently commented upon 
and protested against in strong terms. It may be im- 
possible to dispense with it at present, but at least the 
original intention should be carried out, and for every 
militiaman who volunteered for the reserve another 
should be raised to fill his place In other words, the 
militia reserve men should be borne as supernumeraries 
on the rolls of their regiments, thus obviating the ncon- 
venience of removing 25 per cent of more or less 
efficient soldiers from the militia at a time when they 
could least be spared 

Until the current year, the army reserves had been 
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made the subject of many pleasantries, and the system 
which relied wpon them was freely condemned It was 
pointed out, with much show of reason, that the militia 
reserve, as constituted, seriously undermined the strength 
and efficiency of the militia, that at the time when 
embodiment was imminent, militia regiments were to 
be deprived of five-and-twenty per cent of their best 
men, that if the first lime was thereby reinforced, 1t was 
clearly at the expense of the second ‘To fill up the gaps 
at such a moment of pressure, when all regulars and 
militia alike would be competing for men, would pro- 
bably be impossible without arbitrary measures Again, 
it was argued that the accession of these militiamen, 
instead of strengthening, would only embarrass the line 
regiments ‘These reserve men were likely to be callow 
striplings of undeveloped physique and very insufficiently 
drilled, whose presence in the ranks of a battalion on the 
point of taking the field would seriously depreciate its 
fighting worth As for the regular or first class reserve, 
1t was open to yet graver objections Its action so far 
had been to ruin the line regiments The persistent 
efforts of the authorities to swell its ranks had robbed 
the head-quarters of every soldier worthy the name, 
only a residuum of unfledged, half-grown youth re- 
mained with the colours The battalions were made up 
of mere boys, who broke down even when tested by the 
not too severe strain of a protracted field-day In the 
hardships of real campaigning they would melt away 
and disappear To urge that in the event of impending 
hostilities the real backbone of older soldiers would 
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return to the colours was ridiculous and absurd This 
was deemed the crowning folly of the whole scheme 
The reserves existed, but only on paper to expect them 
to put in appearance when called upon was considered— 
and very widely—preposterous in the extreme 

How completely these prognostications were falsified 
was proved to demonstration this year The admirable 
manner in which both categories of reserves responded 
when summoned to appear is too recent in men’s minds 
to need particular comment Within three weeks of the 
royal proclamation they had come mm, almost to a man 
The absentees were something less than five per cent 
Many of these, moreover, had special excuses Some who 
were at sea, and could not arrive in time, jomed later, 
others were sick and helpless, and could not move All 
surrendered their means of hvehhood without hesitation 
or a word of complaint Not a few were in comfortable 
billets, earning high wages, having established homes 
There were dozens of them on the railways as signal- 
men and poimtsmen, many were serving in the police, 
as prison-warders, in the public offices as wmiters, in the 
dockyards as artisans all of these threw up their situa- 
tions at the call of duty, and rendered themselves with 
all despatch to their appomted stations, whence they 
were drafted to various regiments, according to the 
exigencies and the convenience of the service Dhrectly 
the old hands arrived in barracks they fell at once into 
their old places , non-commissioned officers were restored 
to their stripes, the rank and file resumed their arms, 
and proved that they had not forgotten their discipline 
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or drill. The militia lads were handed over to the in- 
structors, by whom the germs of knowledge instilled in 
previous traiings were promptly expanded into credit- 
able military proficiency 

As a means of testing the new machinery, this ex- 
periment proved of incalculable value, and that no such 
previous opportunity had offered may fairly be advanced 
in palliation of many obvious shortcomings Complaints 
of administrative failings were many and well founded. 
The men came in fast enough, but in clothing and 
equipping them there was frequently unnecessary delay 
Over-centralisation—that fruitful source of trouble— 
had kept supplies and stores too uniformly concentrated 
at one spot, and to distribute thcm at the eleventh hour 
opened the door to mnumerable difficulties and delays. 
Hence the reservists arrived, but could not be sent on 
Simple articles of clothing only were required—Glengarry 
caps, the “kersey”’ jacket, a great-coat, and boots—but 
these were seldom forthcoming in sufficient quantities , 
as to arms and accoutrements, they could not be fur- 
nished till the men reached regimental head-quarters, 
and not always then Similarly, they were left without 
small necessaries, such as spoons and forks, brushes, 
mess-tins, hold-alls, packs, the want of which muilitated 
sorely against comfort and prompt “settling down” 
Worse than these small worries were the cases of breach 
of faith between the authorities and the men themselves 
As far as possible, no doubt, the reservists were drafted 
to the regiments in which they had origimally served ; 
but this was not strictly carmed out, probably because 
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time pressed and official routine could only act for the 
best in the general hurry. But it seemed a just and 
reasonable complaint, which was so commonly heard, 
that the men of various corps were jumbled up any- 
how, without any effort to consult their inclinations and 
associate them with former comrades and friends 

Less substantial, probably, were the grievances which 
followed demobilisation It might have happened that, 
in the details of execution, the orders issued were some- 
times neglected or ignored , cases were doubtless known 
in which men were dismissed with claims for back pay 
and other allowances outstanding and unsettled, others 
in which large parties of reservists were turned adrift to 
shift for themselves in the middle of the mght No 
sufficient machinery existed really for carryimg out 
these intricate details The staff officers of pensioners 
were utilised, certainly, and they did their best But 
they were single-handed, without clerks or assistants, 
and the work thrown upon them was often more than 
they could manage Failing these, 16 may be fairly 
contended, on the part of the mulitary authorities, that 
all due precautions were taken Explicit instructions 
were promulgated, directing the various colonels to 
hold the usual “discharge boards” with all care, to 
provide all the men with plain clothes, where they had 
none of their own, to furnish great-coats to such as 
must travel long distances or by sea, to supply railway 
tickets and passage warrants, and where men moved in 
large bodies, as from Ireland, to send officers in charge. 
Nor would 1¢ be nght to visit upon the State the selfish- 
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ness of employers whose patriotism would not go the 
length of keeping places open for men who had thus de- 
served well of their country No such charge could be 
urged against the Government itself In every case, men 
who had been in public employ were forthwith reinstated 
in their former situations It has been openly stated, 
indeed, that at the next mobilisation the same promp- 
titude will not be displayed But this 1s extremely im- 
probable. If the memory of hardships endured should 
rankle for a time in the minds of any of the reservists 
of 1878, it will only be foratime A first experiment 
of so momentous a character could not be expected to 
succeed without some friction and failure, and it 1s at 
least certain that the lessons of this mobilisation have 
not been lost upon the authonties, and that errors 
committed this time will not be repeated when next 
the reserves are called out 


(6) The Mihtra 


All to whom traditionary usage 1s dear—and the 
number is not limited, happily, in this country—must 
have an interest in maintaming the militia as an 1m- 
portant element in our scheme of national armaments. 
The mulitia 1s the oldest of our military institutions. 
The obligation to take up arms to preserve the peace of 
the shire, or defend the realm against strange enemies, 
has from time immemorial been part of the statute law 
of the land These forces were raised and marshalled 
by the deputies of the Crown—the lords-heutenants of 
the counties—through whom all mternal arrangements 
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for the defence of the country were made* After the 
Restoration, the laws were revised, and the mulitia 
established on a constitutional basis Parliament, in- 
deed, looked to 1t as a counterpoise to a standing army, 
having confidence in the one while 1t distrusted the 
other The army was dependent upon the king, who 
paid it, the militia was raised by local magnates 
having a stake in the country, and more or less inde- 
pendent of the Crown At a period when the honesty 
of the sovereign was doubtful, and there was but too 
much reason to suspect that he was plotting against the 
liberties of the people, 1t was natural that Parhament 
should lean more and more upon the constitutional force 
The militia might be trusted to uphold the freedom and 
support the institutions of the country, the standing 
army, on the other hand, would be naturally ready to 
obey blindly the behests of its master, however despotic 
and subversive It was upon the same grounds that 
James's specious attempt to abolish the mulitia and 
increase the standing army was doggedly resisted by the 
Commons After the Revolution, but for the pressure of 
Continental difficulties and the urgent need for regular 
troops at home and abroad, 1 1s not improbable that the 
standing army would have been reduced to a minimum 
and the militia increased instead 

As the years passed, the militia indeed grew steadily 
in numbers and in the confidence of the country 
When re-constituted, 1t was styled “a respectable force, 
under country gentlemen, essential to the constitution 

* Clode, 1 32 
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of the realm.”* ‘It was dear to us as a constitutional 
force” ‘It had proved itself of the utmost importance 
i the defence of the United Kingdom ;”’ at all times of 
danger from without the country turned to 1¢ for 
assistance Its numbers were raised successively to 
30,000, 40,000, even 60,000 ‘To fill its ranks, the 
old rule of compulsory service was enforced without 
hesitation, and the ballot for many years held undis- 
puted sway Itseemed so nghteous to insist that 
every citizen should contribute to the defence of the 
realm that persons who opposed or obstructed the 
militia laws were called to strict account Some were 
arraigned for high treason, one suffered death Where 
parishes failed to provide their proper quotas, they 
were fined heavily, at the rate of £60 for every mulitia- 
man short Nor has this claim upon the body of the 
people been surrendered to this day ‘The ballot clauses 
still remain upon the Statute Book They are only 
in abeyance fiom year to year, and might at any time 
be put in force 

The services rendered by the militia have been 
very considerable during the last century It has been 
embodied frequently—against threatened invasion at the 
time of the Seven Years’ War, again, and for the same 
reason, when France allied herself with our revolted 
American colomes It was called out and remained 
embodied from 1792 to 1803 im the latter year 1t was 
entrusted with a part of the national defences when 
Napoleon was contemplating a descent upon our shores, 

* Preamble to 26 Geo III c¢ 107 
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when he returned from Elba our militia released the 
troops which went to Belgium and fought at Waterloo. 
But in the long peace which followed the mulitia 
gradually wasted away Economists, with Joseph 
Hume at their head, protested against all outlay upon 
it, and the establishment by repeated retrenchments 
was reduced to zero It was not until 1852 that the 
force was revived , in that year Parliament consented to 
the formation of a militia of 80,000 men, to be raised by 
voluntary enlistment, the ballot having long been sus- 
pended When the nation embarked upon war with 
Russia the wisdom of this step became apparent, and 
the militia once more became the backbone of the 
national forces. To garnson the kingdom was its first 
and obvious duty, but 1t did much more The ravages 
which war and sickness made in the regiments in the 
field would never have been filled, even approximately, 
without the cordial assistance of the militia Many 
thousands volunteered within two years for the lie, 
while whole battahons gladly accepted service abroad in 
order to permit regulars to be sent on to the front 
What systematic trammg sufficiently prolonged and 
the experience of actual garrison duty could accom- 
plish was shown by the mulitia regiments serving in the 
Mediterranean at the close of the Crimean War Finer 
battalions than those of Lancashire, Yorkshire, and 
Kent, stationed at Malta and Ghbraltar respectively, 
were not to be met with im the service of the Crown. 
They won well-merited praise from the old campaigners, 
who, looking through their own shattered and dis- 
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organised ranks, envied these militiamen their soldier- 
like smartness.and admirable discipline These qualities 
had not disappeared when, two years later, the outbreak 
of the Indian Mutiny again recalled the militia to 
active service, and there were regiments—such as the 
Highland Borderers, Lord Downshire’s, the Antrim 
Rifles, the Tower Hamlets, the 2nd Lancashire, and 
the West York—which could compete on equal terms 
with crack corps and the éte of the line 

After this neglect became its portion once again 
For some years the militia was eclipsed, and almost 
forgotten To use a homely phrase, the volunteer 
movement had put its nose out of jomt Of that 
brilhant outburst of patriotism, so unanimous and well- 
sustained, which sprang straightway into popular favour, 
I shall speak presently more at length It 1s sufficient 
to notice here its effect upon the elder, but less showy, 
constitutional force Where the one was pampered and 
petted, the other was studiously snubbed and _per- 
sistently overlooked The volunteers were the idols 
of the hour, the press chronicled their domgs, aristocrat 
and plutocrat came forward liberally m aid of their 
funds. National Rifle Associations were organised for 
their behoof, great reviews were held under famous 
warriors on national holidays, which royalty patronised, 
and at which crowds of enthusiastic sight-seers gazed 
For the militia no one said a good word The annual 
trainings went on certainly , officers came and went, 
a colonel on the War Office staff made periodical 
inspections, but as far as the general public was 
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concerned, the constitutional force might have been at 
the bottom of the sea Only a few wise heads saw the 
injustice, and ‘deplored the mistake They felt that 
the volunteer movement, however praiseworthy, con- 
tained the element of uncertainty. It was probably 
spasmodic: a flame without a reserve of fuel, which 
might flicker out and expire as suddenly as it had 
burst into its first bight blaze; while the militia was 
a constant quantity, based upon established precedent, 
capable of unlimited expansion, the only machinery 
by which compulsion could be resorted to in dire 
extremity to feed and supply the regular forces with 
men. 

These truths first dawned upon the public when in 
the last great panic 1t behoved them to take stock of the 
national forces It was remembered at last that the 
militia must be the rea] backbone and chief reserve of 
military strength of the nation for internal defence or 
external war The militia was in truth the natural 
reserve. It was composed of exactly the nght class of 
men—men established permanently in certain districts, 
having a settled home and a fixed occupation, and whom 
on emergency 1t would be easy always to find The 
notion that the militia was antagonistic to the regular 
army was altogether fallacious, 1t was said the one com- 
peted with the other for recruits, whereas logic and facts 
were all the other way. ‘T’he militia was rather the wet 
nurse of the line battalions, the foster-mother who 
suckled and supported 1t when its natural parent—open 
enlistment—could not sustain its offspring. It was 
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proved that the two forces recruited from different 
sources. The militia tapped a stratum which the army 
could nottouch. It drew in numbers not disinclined for 
an annual holiday, ready to play at soldiers, but making 
real hard work of their play, who wished when it was 
over to return without unnecessary delay to their 
homes The other was dependent chiefly upon recruits 
who had ‘no home, and no work, or an mvincible re- 
pugnance to both If one of these jomed the mitia 
he found himself adiift again at the end of a month, and 
thrown back upon the line of hfe which had driven him 
to enlist. This desire to make the army a profession is 
the chief existing obstacle to a fuller adoption of the 
principle of short service, no doubt many who would 
take the shilling if they were permitted to remain 
longer with the colours hold back from the prospect 
of being dismissed early to the reserve, and the only 
method of dealing with this disinclination 1s to give 
the soldier a second profession in the manner already 
described * 

In all schemes, therefore, of army reorganisation 
which now saw the light, the militia from a secondary 
was pushed forward into the promiment place, and mm 
that which was actually adopted no efforts were spared 
to raise the character and improve the condition of the 
force The theory of localisation was adopted principally 
upon its account The brigade depét served admirably 
for the “linked” line battalions, but 1t was to be quite 
as useful to the district miltia Its commanding 

* See ante, p 283 
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officer—a regular colonel—was to give the militia the 
benefit of his trained professional knowledge till, under 
his watchful eye, the several battalions developed in 
military efficiency The supreme control was taken out 
of the hands of the lords-lieutenants, and vested in the 
War Office First appointments were no longer made 
by a civilian, nor had he power to promote officers from 
rank to rank Steps were taken to provide militia regi- 
ments with a higher stamp of permanent staff Their 
adjutants—officials who had hitherto held for life, or 
during good behaviour, the appointments which they 
bought, and who inevitably became fossilised and crys- 
tallised into lumps of inefficiency—were to be gelected 
from among the captains serving in the affihated line 
battalions Similarly all the non-commissioned officers 
were to be old soldiers , two sergeants of the line, more- 
over, were to be attached to every company, the quarter- 
master also was to be a retired military man The great 
blot upon the efficiency of the foree—the ignorance of 
its officers—was to be removed if possible by the for- 
mation of military schools of mstruction under smart 
officers of regulars, which would in due course issue 
diplomas and certificates to those who deserved them 
Last of all, the militia was admitted to a share 1n those 
autumn manceuvres which we adopted from our neigh- 
bours and maitained while the war fever lasted, and 
formed an integral part of the army corps encamped 
near Salisbury, Dartmoor, or Cannock Chase 

That these judicious measures have already borne 
good fruit cannot be denied But there are weak points 
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in the militia as at present constituted which, perhaps, 
will never entirely disappear No prolongation of the 
period of trainmg was decreed, either because the in- 
crease meant increased expenditure, or because 1t would 
have proved too irksome to the rank and file If the 
former is the true reason the argument is not con- 
vincing, if the latter, 1t 1s to be feared that so long as 
voluntary enlistment for the militia remains the rule no 
alteration 1s possible A longer period of tramuing, en- 
tailing a longer absence from home, would probably 
close the mulitia to the class of men of whom it 1s 
now mainly composed The only consolation 1s that 
extraordinary results are achieved even in twenty-eight 
days <A wonderful amount of good work 1s got through 
at steam pressure The improvement in the recruit 1s 
nearly incredible The change 1s, perhaps, most strongly 
marked in the first fortnight, especially of the first year’s 
trainnmg In the second fortmght the progress 1s less 
strongly marked Again, in the second year’s traiming, 
the soldier improyes far more in the first fourteen days 
than in the second, and so on till the end of his service 
This may be explained on the principle that it is far 
easier to gain the first smattermg of a foreign language 
than to attain the second stage of moderate facility, or 
the third of undoubted fluency and sound idiomatic 
knowledge Soldiermg 1s in its way a new language, 
and between its A B C and its highest flights there 1s a 
vast gulf fixed, which can only be bridged over by long 
and patient study 

Yet one great defect m the mulitiaman’s training 
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year after year 1s left untouched. He is taught to 
march and hold up his head, to obey orders with some 
show of alacrity , he learns which 1s his right hand and 
which 1s his left, he gains some insight into company 
and battalion drill, into skirmishing and loose order, but 
he is still almost entirely neglected mn the matter of 
musketry instruction ‘The few days’ tramimg in this 
important branch of military knowledge are entirely 
insufficient He may be more or less expert in the 
manual exercise, he may be able to ‘“ handle his arms ” 
on parade, but he 1s a most indifferent shot In this 
respect the muilitiaman is immeasurably behind the 
volunteer No doubt a course of musketry instruction, 
properly carried out, would absorb a fortmght at least, 
but it would be better to surrender a whole annual 
training to this one item than have the militia in their 
present inefficient condition 

Again, in spite of schools of instruction, the super- 
vision of the War Office and of those acting under it, 
no very marked change has as yet taken place in the 
professional acquirements of the whole of the body of 
militia officers The percentage of men who have held 
commissions in the regular forces has certainly been 
mcreased With this object, temporary half-pay has 
been granted to captains on the condition that they 
accepted mulitia service, and as far as possible regi- 
mental commands have been given to those only who 
have served in the army, but the number of tramed 
officers 1s still very mmadequate In the militia, the 
actual proportion of officers to men 1s lower than in the 
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line, yet it ought really to be higher* In annual 
tramings the work 1s so severe, and in embodiments 
there would be so much lee-way to make up, that to 
raise efficiency rapidly and effectually a large staff of 
undeniably good officers would be required The bulk 
of mulitia officers are willmg enough, but they are 
scarcely zealous, and they are certainly not profession- 
ally well informed Their men are well aware of their 
failings, and may often be overheard, after a dnl or 
field-day, drawmg mvidious comparisons between the 
competent and incompetent, and complainmg with jest 
and gibe where they have been indifferently commanded 
and led 

It is imperative, most of all, that the leutenant- 
colonel commanding should be im every respect a com- 
petent and practised officer In every unit in all the 
branches of the service, whether battery, squadron, or 
battalion, in regulars, militia, or volunteers, the power 
for good o1 evil of the officer in chief command cannot 
be over-estimated His influence 1s ummense He 1s 
supreme in his own little world Has officers render 
him ready obedience, they look up to him as model 
and example, and trust to him as counsellor and friend 
His men, if they be fairly used, will attach themselves 
to him with unswerving loyalty, will never question 
his orders, will submit to the stnctest discipline he 
may enforce But it 1s essential that he should be 
thoroughly at home in his work Incompetence may 


* The proportion in the Guards 1s one combatant officer to twenty-nine 
men , 10 the militia the proportion 1s only one to fifty-two 
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produce the very contrary effect Under a weak, 
ignorant colonel, officers soon develop a careless 7- 
sonciance fatal to efficiency The men, injudiciously 
commanded, are half-hearted, easily moved to discon- 
tent, 1f not actually mutinous, and out of hand And 
if this 1s the case generally for all commanding officers, 
it 1s especially true of the militia colonel Mulitia 
battalions have doubtless an admurable faculty for 
“pulling themselves together” The change which only 
a few weeks will work in them has been mentioned, 
but their further progress towards complete efficiency 
will be all the more rapid if they are governed by a 
thoroughly capable man Not a few existing leutenant- 
colonels may be said to come up even to this high 
standard Some have even gained their knowledge in 
the militia itself, but by far the best are those who 
have had real and not too limited experience in the 
regular army, and the conviction grows that commands 
should be kept exclusively for such as these 

It may be fairly assumed, however, that the mulitia 
is by degrees growing into an effective weapon of war 
Attention has been already given to many of the points 
indicated, and ere long 1ts value may possibly be further 
increased But no measure to raise the professional 
tone, however successful, will suffice to put this im- 
portant factor of our military strength on a thoroughly 
satisfactory basis, until the vital question of filling its 
ranks has been entirely revised The militia 1s the great 
military bank of the nation, in which are deposited or 
invested the whole of its strength and smew The 
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regular army is only a branch, on which there might be 
any day aserious run In such an emergency, whether 
to retrieve disaster abroad or to meet imminent danger 
at home, recourse must be had to the national reserve 
But 1t would be unsafe then to depend upon the ordi- 
nary methods of securing soldiers Maulitiamen would 
of course flock to the colours then as now, when not 
unfrequently the short expenence of military service 
gained at the training has proved sufficient to remove 
many prejudices, and to show that soldiering 1s not so 
hard a life after all But it 1s one of the worst features 
of the voluntary system that it 1s unavoidably slow m 
its action The men wanted at great crises must be 
enrolled, not in driblets, but in great masses—thousands 
at a time That this 1s admitted by our rulers 1s best 
shown by the fact that the Ballot Act has never been 
repealed It may be, and 1s, at this moment suspended 
ab wtio, but only from year to year, and it remains, 
nevertheless, part of the statute law of the land 
Ballot for the militia for home defences,” says Lord 
Elcho, “1s the keystone of our military system ’’ There 
is a nearly unanimous concurrence of opinion on this 
pot A vast number of authorities are agreed that 
the ballot—in plain English compulsory service or con- 
scription—must be put in force as a last appeal to the 
nation at large in the hour of supreme trial 

There 1s, however, a wide difference between the 
enunciation of a general principle and its practical apph- 
cation To admit the necessity for the ballot is not 
sufficient , the most suitable method of enforcing it 
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should also be carefully considered Grave doubts are 
entertained as to the working efficiency of the existing 
machinery The process 1s as old as the hills It 1s 
analogous to that of the census The number of 
eligible males available m each district would have 
to be ascertained, then orders issued to the overseers 
stating quota required from each parish, with imstruc- 
tions to ballot and enrol An Act was framed certainly 
in 1861 to simplify these proceedings, but they could 
not be otherwise than dilatory and expensive The 
minimum period between the proclamation of the ballot 
and the appearance of the men at regimental head- 
quarters was little less than five weeks Seven weeks 
in all sufficed Prussia in the campaign of Sadowa, 
and our levies raised by the ballot might arrive rather 
late m the day These are paramount reasons for 
revising and recasting the ballot laws ‘Time and 
preparation are such material factors m modern 
wars,’* that careful previous organisation 1s indis- 
pensable if compulsory service is ever to be made the 
rule 

Mr Clode, a high authority, raises the question} 
whether a military roll could not be obtained without 
resorting to the expensive machinery of the existing 
ballot He imstances the case of special constables, 
whom magistrates on emergency are empowered to 
summon and swearin No record of the persons hable 
for such service 1s required The mere fact that they 


* Report of Col Stanley’s Committee, 1877 
+ Ibid., Evidence, No 9,417 
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are so required brings them forward of their own accord 
Mr Clode suggests that enrolment for military service 
might also be voluntamly performed, that only in cases 
of deficiency would the parishes then be compelled to 
enforce in law But in some shape or other a machinery 
for putting the ballot mm practice must exist, whether 
by depending upon the census, upon poor law returns, 
or voluntary enrolment The rule of compulsory service 
must, in fact, be so organised as to be readily and effi- 
ciently worked, or the chief mainstay and prop of our 
system of national defences will fail us at the moment 
of greatest pressure 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE RESERVES AND AUXILIARIES (continued) 


The Volunteer Movement of 1859—Impression previously that England had no 
Military Instincts—How the Excitement and Enthusiasm arose and spread 
—Amateur Soldiers on every side—How the Force was fostered and en- 
couraged—First Suspicion that all was not well with 1t—Weak Points, want 
of Discipline and Ignorance of Officers—Steps taken to improve its Con- 
dition—More Supervision, Schools of Instruction—State still unsatisfactory— 
Fails in Organisation, Finance, and Equipment—No General Rulcs—Terms 
of Engagement vary—No sufficient Dnill-grounds or Rifle-ranges— 
Capitation Grant insufficient—Standard of Efficiency too low—Strong 
Representations made to the War Office asking for full Inquiry—A 
Committee has been sitting for some months, but not yet sent im 
Report—Probable Recommendations—Better Financial Admunistration— 
Further Improvement in Officers—Model Battalions—Regular Officers en- 
couraged to take Commands—With Care and Attention Volunteers 
might be developed into a Respectable Force—Indian and Colonial Con- 
tingents—The Canadian Milhtia—The Native Army of India—Its Condition 
before the Mutiny—Its subsequent Reorganisation—The Mixed Compo- 
sition of Regiments—-Different Proposals— General Mixture”—“ Plum- 
pudding Mixture’”’—‘“‘Company Mixture ”’—‘ Regimental Mixture ”— 
Government steered a Middle Course, and accepted every System in part— 
Result that present Composition of Native Army more or less accidental 
—The difficult Question of Officers another Legacy of the Mutiny—The 
Staff Corps—Its Faults—Half 1ts Members are pure Civilians—The other 
Half in Native Regiments—Anomalies of Promotion—Injurious Effects on 
Regiments—Paucity of European Officers—Is it wise to rely so much on 
Native Officers?—Actual Condition of Native Army—Pains taken to 
ensure its LEfficiency—Their most Recent Services—Their probable 
Loyalty in the Future 


(c) The Volunteers. 
Twenty years ago there was a prevailing impression 
that England was without true military istincts, 
and that its stout national spirit was on the wane. 
We had just shown but indifferent aptitude for war, 
only by a tremendous effort had we met the demands 
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which the Crimean campaign made upon our military 
resources ~ The rapid growth and diffusion of wealth, 1t 
was feared, had supermduced a certain fatty degenera- 
tion, and the “nation of shopkeepers,” 1t was said, was 
too much engrossed in commerce to maintain its old 
traditions with its old pluck and vigour To all of this 
opinion the volunteer movement of 1859 undoubtedly 
came as a surprise There had been in times past other 
ebullitions of martial spimt, but nothing which in in- 
tensity could compare with this Volunteers had come 
forward before—as in 1805—to enrol themselves for the 
defence of the kingdom, but then the foe was actually at 
our doors, Napoleon had formed his camp at Boulogne, 
and the flat-bottomed boats on which the “Army of 
England” was to pass the Channel were actually pre- 
pared Again, although patriotism prompted many to 
offer their services on this occasion, not a few desired 
thereby to escape the action of the ballot, which was to 
draw all but exempted volunteers into the military 
net There were no such special incentives in 1859, 
yet the excitement and enthusiasm were far more wide- 
spread and continuous England became one great 
drill-ground very full-grown adult, 11ch or poor, 
married or single, was seized with the contagion, and, 
according to his means, contributed his aid Local 
magnates, peers and thew heirs apparent, merchant 
princes, the great employers of labour, either raised 
corps or assisted with handsome subscriptions At all 
places where men congregated—at the Inns of Court, 
at Lloyds’, the Baltic, the great centres of learning— 
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bodies of volunteers were promptly organised Other 
professions were not behimdhand, artists exchanged 
their mah] sticks for mfles, doctors freely offered their 
services as regimental surgeons, the church furnished its 
quota of honorary chaplams On every side amateur 
soldiermg was the favourite relaxation, hard-worked 
men of business, and clerks, who were tied all dayhght 
to their office stools, gladly surrendered their hours of 
leisure to be taught the goose step and the manual and 
platoon. <A terminology, unknown hitherto beyond the 
barrack-yard, was m everybody's mouth Men m a 
hurry “doubled,” they did not run, if they went round 
a corner they wheeled to the nght or left, or changed 
ther flanks Frend meeting friend im the streets ex- 
changed a military salute All alike were anxious to 
assume the military air, the most sensible were satisfied 
with holding up their heads and maintaining an upright 
carriage, but great numbers insisted upon parading 
themselves in uniform about the streets 

Yet to many lookers-on the whole affair was a 
source of astonishment and amusement They said it 
would not last, that citizens would soon tire of playmg 
at soldiers, that im due course the whole movement 
would come to an end Professional critics were 
perhaps the most incredulous Regular officers treated 
volunteers with good-humoured patronage, underlaid by 
a strong feeling of contempt What was to be expected 
of fellows who talked in the ranks, who did not salute 
their superiors, who, after a day’s march or a trying 
field-day, degenerated into a mere rabble? Perhaps 
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there was not wanting in all this something of the 
jealousy which the craftsman cherishes for the amateur 
The one may have looked on the other as interlopers 
taking the bread out of their mouths, inasmuch as, but 
for the volunteer movement, the regular army would 
undoubtedly have been greatly creased in 1859 = Yet 
the volunteers held their own through 1¢ all, and as the 
years passed contmued to thrive and prosper By the 
great mass of the public the force was distinctly en- 
couraged. Several excellent institutions were intro- 
duced in order to foster and consolidate 1t Chief 
among these was the National Rifle Association, with 
its annual gathering on Wimbledon Common—a move- 
ment to develop the national piowess in shootng— 
which has certainly been foilowed by the most ad- 
mirable results It 1s not alone that volunteers, speak- 
ing generally, have become excellent marksmen, but 
their close attention to musketry practice has really 
reacted on the regular forces, and the same influence 
has extended beyond the Atlantic, and brought Canadian 
rifle teams to the front 

For many years the force had it all 1ts own way 
It was practically self-supporting—who then could 
interfere with it P It was reasonably efficient—at least, 
the men could “march past,” and the officers knew many 
of the words of command What more was wanted? 
The first suspicion that all was not well with them 
arpse at a well-known review, when, being unusually 
tired and harassed, they exhibited a lamentable want 
of that discipline which ought, perhaps, to have been 
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only expected from more seasoned troops But from 
this pot doubt and misgiving commenced, and the 
ball once set a-rolling, the volunteers came mm for many 
hard words Punch made them a laughing-stock, the 
street boys cried after them, “Who shot the dog?” They 
were called feather-bed soldiers, and jeermgly compared 
to Lord Nelson The last thing, 1t was said, that Lord 
Nelson did was to die for his country, which was 
exactly the last thing the volunteers intended to do 
A foreign officer spoke of them depreciatingly as “a 
harmless joke!” and the expression was caught up and 
repeated to the indignation of all who had any affection 
for the force. 

As a matter of fact, the volunteer force was not at 
this time in an effective condition It was without 
organisation and cohesion, the men were only partially 
instructed, and quite wanting in discipline But the 
weakest point of the volunteers was the ignorance and 
inefficiency of their officers The larger number were 
doubtless actuated by the best intentions, but very few 
had carried the study of their adopted profession beyond 
the mastery of parade utterances, and many thought 
more of their military rank and the uniforms they so 
freely disported than of securing the respect and willing 
co-operation of those under their orders by their military 
acquirements and proved capacity for command Yet 
the force was scarcely to be blamed that 1t was no better 
than 1t appeared It had made itself what 1t was wah 
its own means, and owed no thanks to any one else 
Improvement must come now from without. It did not 
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shrink from reform, but rather invited it, and what- 
ever its shortcomings, its spirit had never flagged, and 
was as keen now asin 1859 To despise the volunteers, 
and to suffer them to fall into decay, would have been 
both ungrateful and unwise It was the duty rather of 
the State to give them a helping hand at this critical 
moment in their career. And this in effect was done 
Grants of public money in the shape of a capitation 
allowance, or annual head-money paid for every efficient 
volunteer, supplemented the rapidly diminishing funds, 
and encouraged all who had the interests of the service 
at heart to try and raise the professional standard of all 
ranks A more searching supervision was exercised by 
the War Office through its staff officers and inspectors, 
and last of all, the volunteers were included in that 
movement towards the closer amalgamation of the 
national forces to which reference has already been made 
They were brought within the action of the scheme for 
localisation Like the militia battalions, they came 
under the control and direct command of the regular 
officers The infantry battalions recognised the au- 
thority of the colonels of the brigade depéts, and the 
volunteer artillery that of a new staff of Royal Artillery- 
men very corps was given an adjutant from the 
active list of captains m the army, and steps were 
taken to provide additional non-commissioned officers 
from the artillery and ne Fimally, the new schools 
af instruction established for the reserve forces at 
the chief military centres were thrown open to the 
officers of volunteers, who very promptly availed 
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themselves of the opportunities thus afforded for pro- 
fessional improvement 

Several years have elapsed since these changes took 
effect, and it may be fairly asked whether any real 
and substantial improvement has been secured It 1s 
to be feared that the answer must be in the negative 
This must have been apparent to all who followed 
closely the proceedings of the conference of volunteer 
commanding officers, which was held at the United 
Service Institution, in January this year (1878) Ac- 
cording to the facts which then came to light, in spite 
of all efforts made, the condition of the force contimued 
to be somewhat rickety and unsound It failed still in 
the three great points of organisation, finance, and 
equipment In 1859 towns and districts had been 
vaniously affected by the volunteer fever In some, 
the enthusiasm ran far higher than in others, and as 
a natural result, volunteer corps are very unequally 
distributed over the land Here there are too many— 
there too few In London, within a short radius, nine 
regiments compete for recruits, m the provinces, large 
areas are left untapped The administration of corps 
funds was a second and more serious flaw in the com- 
position of the whole force The greatest diversity of 
practice existed, and consequently there was a marked 
discrepancy in results Private subscriptions had 
almost entirely died out, and the capitation grant was 
compelled to meet nearly every expense—rent, uniforms, 
railway fares, and equipment, such as it was In 
some few well-managed corps, such as Sir George Scott 
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Douglas’ and Colonel Du Plat Taylor’s, the money was 
found sufficient for all needs, but others were heavily 
indebted, some indeed to the extent of £2,000, and 
more ‘The administration of these funds was m many 
cases subversive of good order and subordination Con- 
trol over expenditure was left to general meetings, 
when all ranks met in plain clothes, or to corps com- 
mittees, which arrogated irresponsible powers In the 
first case, privates could call colonels to account, in 
the latter, a species of despotism arose, which led to 
disagreement and ill-feeling among the members of 
the corps Closely bound up with this question of 
finance was that of equipment The funds were, in 
most cases, unable to provide such indispensable articles 
as great-coats, havresacks, water-bottles, valises, or 
field Int Yet without these the force would never 
be in a position to take the field, without the first- 
named, 1n this treacherous climate, the men were unable 
to turn out even for reviews, except at the finest seasons 
of the year, how much less then were they 1n a position 
to make long marches, bivouac in the open, or endure 
any of the hardships and vicissitudes of a real cam- 
paign ? 

Other shortcomings and failings called also for 
remedial measures There were no general rules 
every corps framed its own, and the consequence was 
endless variety The conditions of engagement were 
different It was not even what the statute provided, 
according to that the volunteer could resign by giving 
fourteen days’ notice, whereas in practice, in order that 
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the corps might be recouped its outlay upon uniform, 
every recruit bound himself to serve for a term of years 
Again, the dearth of suitable dnill-grounds and mnifle- 
ranges was an ever-present and increasing difficulty 
Drill-sheds cost money, where they existed, they were 
saddled by heavy rents and rates No steps were taken 
to provide them for corps that never had them As for 
the larger movements of the battalion or of skirmishing 
and “loose order,” 1t was nearly impossible to carry them 
out “A battalion drill means seldom anything else than 
a struggle with the mob”* The standard of efficiency 
was too low nine attendances per annum qualified a 
volunteer for the capitation grant, the number should 
have been eighteen or twenty, at least Officers became 
more and more scarce, and those in the force, for want 
of proper encouragement, were gradually becoming 
apathetic, and evincing less and less zeal It was 
indeed plain that further reforms in the constitution 
of the force were urgently required, if the volunteers 
were to be of any real value m the time of need 

A strong representation to this effect was made to 
the War Office It was urged that, unless the State 
came to the assistance of the force, a further marked 
detenoration in its efficiency was mevitable After all, 
it only asked what 1t could fairly clam It had done 
good service already Not only had the movement 
developed a military spirit, the existence of which had 
been hitherto unsuspected in the nation, but every 
individual member had put himself to more or less 


* Lieut-Col Howard Vincent's paper, p 18 
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inconvenience and trouble without a shadow of reward 
The volunteers had done their best if they were still 
far from perfect, the blame was not entirely theirs Let 
a full and searching investigation be made into the faults 
and defects of the force, and the proper remedies ap- 
pled In answer to this reasonable request, the whole 
question was submitted, this spring, to a War Office 
departmental committee, over which Lord Bury, the 
Parhamentary Under Secretary, presided, and on which 
several officials of experience—among others, Colonel 
Lloyd Lindsay, General Bulwer, Mr De la Bere, and 
others—have served 

This committee has not yet presented 1ts report, but 
there 1s little doubt what dircction their recommenda- 
tions will take Centralisation for finance purposes will 
probably be one of the poimts insisted upon the ad- 
ministration of funds by the War Office itself, through 
each regimental commanding officer, whose accounts 
will be rendered and audited as in the case of all public 
moneys Greater and more general economy will pro- 
bably be secured thereby That some corps can meet 
their habilities, and still have a balance for the purchase 
of field equipment, proves that a more careful system 1s 
possible in others Money may also be saved by dealing 
comprehensively with all issues of clothing, large con- 
tracts made by the central office will be a cheaper means 
of obtamimg supplies than each unit buying indepen- 
degtly on its own account By the same means, 
increased facilities for carrying on drill and nfle-shooting 
may also be provided, while a strong central authority 
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would also be in a position to draw up a uniform code 
of rules, the want of which 1s so generally deplored, 
and by none more than the volunteers themselves It 
is a mistake to 1magine that they are restive now under 
discipline On the contrary, the best disciplined corps 
are the most popular, and never suffer from scarcity of 
recruits, while all ranks alike express their readiness to 
submit to the Mutiny Act, whenever they are acting 
embodied and with regular troops 

It 1s to be hoped, most of all, that the committee 
will make suggestions which will tend to raise still 
further the professional standard of the commissioned 
ranks The non-commissioned officers are excellent of 
their kind, it 1s the imefficiency and the dearth of 
officers that 1s the most crying need This dearth will 
best be decreased by raising their status To deny 
them a place.in the index of the monthly Army List 
may seem a small matter, but by such small matters 
many men are swayed Nor are the schools of in- 
struction, as now established for the reserve forces, 
entirely successful They cannot give much more than 
a theoretical knowledge of drill, they fail m instilling 
those soldierlike habits which can only be assumed by 
practical experience of all the phases of military life. 
It 1s on this account that several volunteer colonels 
and others have urged the establishment of a volun- 
teer model battalion at Aldershot or elsewhere, which 
would receive representatives of all ranks, and ein 
which the regular routine of a soldier’s duty would 
be punctually carmed out. But probably the best 
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method of securmg good officers to the volunteers | 
will be to encourage those who have served in the 
regular forces to accept commissions This 1s more 
especially needed im the case of heutenant-colonels, all 
of whom, without exception, should have had real 
military experience. It 1s not contended, of course, 
that every mubltary officer will make a good colonel 
of volunteers, on the contrary, some would fail con- 
spicuously. The mere barrack-yard martinet, with hard 
and fast notions of red tape and rigid discipline, would 
never succeed in command of volunteers The best 
commander will be he who knows how to give and take 
—who has ready tact and much judgment in dealing 
with men 

But, all things considered, 1t may be safely asserted 
that the volunteers, with care and attention, might 
easily be developed to a respectable force They have 
what has been characterised as one of the best qualifi- 
cations of a soldier—good will, they have also intelli- 
gence of an order far superior to that of the average of 
men serving in the line or militia They are therefore 
far more amenable to good influences, will submit the 
more willingly to the restraints of discipline, however 
irksome, because they will see behind each stern rule the 
real reason for its strmgency. JF imally, under the new 
tactical conditions, already detailed at some length, 1t 
is Just possible that the volunteers may give all othe 
typops the go-by in their imtelligent appreciation of 
the principles on which modern infantry fighting must 
depend for success. 
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(d) Colonial and Indian Contingents 


Outside and beyond these home forces properly 
so called are others at a distance, which might yet 
render valuable assistance to the mother-country in 
time of need It may be long before the new idea of 
imperialism has so far developed that the national 
policy ceases to be purely insular, but England will 
only be strong enough to defy the world when she and 
her colonies are welded and consolidated mto one 
compact and homogeneous whole This happy con- 
summation may not yet be near at hand, but that we 
are tending steadily towards 1t was shown in the 
readiness with which our dependencies far and near 
identified themselves with us in the recent European 
erisis. All according to their capabilities accepted their 
burden Australia busied herself with home defences, 
and so did the Cape of Good Hope All ahke sought 
to increase their naval strength as the best method of 
protecting the widely-disseminated commercial interests 
of the empire But Canada, more populous and 
perhaps more closely concerned, came forward with 
distinct offer of material help It 1s now well known 
that a Canadian contingent of several thousand men 
was ready to embark for Europe and take share in any 
active operations directly war was declared Nor was 
this a mere spasmodic ebullition of patriotism, the 
spint which prompted 1t was deep-seated and lasting, 
and would assuredly produce the same results m any 
similar crisis. Canada’s preparedness for war 1s no mere 
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figure of speech. Within a very few years she has 
done wonders in this respect. It was only m 1871 
that the garrison of regular troops was withdrawn, but 
she has already orgamised, disciplined, and equipped 
some 30,000 excellent troops as a nucleus capable of 
enormous expansion Behind these, the active militia, 
is the reserve militia, raised by the ballot, and num- 
bering on paper no less than 600,000 men The 
active forces include cavalry and artillery Among the 
former are many capable and highly-educated officers,* 
while the latter 1s well instructed and thoroughly 
eficient The Dominion has an excellent mulitary 
college of its own, schools of gunnery also, and 
every year camps of instruction are formed The 
Canadians are known to be sturdy and self-reliant, of 
good physique, inured to hardship and fatigue, and 
they would undoubtedly prove themselves good soldiers 
if put to the practical test 

It might seem that any detailed account of the 
Indian native army was beyond the scope of this work 
Not only would the subject, comprehensively treated, 
cover so wide a range that, to do justice to the growth 
and chequered history of the various forces concerned, 
nothing less than a substantial volume would suffice, 
but 1t might be fairly urged, at least until very 
recently, that the native army of India was altogether 
local in character, and, except for the express duty of 
garnsoning its own country or serving in local wars, 


* Colonel Denison, for instance, whose “ History of Cavalry” gained the 
Emperor of Russia’s prize for a work on that subject 
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could scarcely be counted as part of the military forces 
of the Crown. The present year, however, has wit- 
nessed a remarkable departure from this theory When 
the Indian contmgent was summoned to Malta, to be 
in readiness to take part in a European war, the prin- 
ciple was established that the Enghsh army might, on 
occasion, find a potent auxiliary im the native Indian 
troops This had been suggested more than once by 
competent authonties. Some eight years ago, in an 
able memorandum on the military resources of the 
Empire, Mr H B Loch, CB, an administrator of 
experience and great ability, pomted out that we pos- 
sessed in our Indian army one great element of military 
strength which we allowed to le dormant There were 
among its ranks men little inferior to the best European 
troops, their soldierly qualities were acknowledged , 
their numbers could be indefimtely expanded Why, 
then, had we never “seriously considered the advisa- 
bihty of availing ourselves of their services?’’ Many 
other officers entertained the same opimuion, and asked 
the same question, gallant soldiers like Chamberlain 
and Lumsden, Probyn and Fane, who had led these 
men to victory—keen-eyed officials, who fully ap- 
preciated their value, and were convinced that the 
measure, 1f adopted, could be easily carried into effect 
At length, however, the experiment has been tned, and 
with admurable results Although bitterly condemned 
by many who saw grave constitutional objections te 
the measure, and by others who deprecated 1t as a con- 
fession of imperial weakness which might undermine 
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the whole fabric of our Indian rule, the Government of 
the day bravéd the dangers prophesied, and established 
a precedent which will be remembered in future crises 
The native army of India may therefore fairly be 
included among our possible auxiliaries in the future, 
and must, I think, be briefly described 

Twenty-one years ago, the native armies numbered 
nearly 250,000 men, with 284 field-guns—a magnificent 
and imposing military establishment, but, even then, 
honeycombed with disaffection and rotten to the core 
The causes which produced the ternble mutiny of 1857 
are sufficiently well known Dziscipline had deteriorated 
to an alarming extent The sepoy had been pampered 
and petted—every whim and prejudice humoured 
There was no close bond of sympathy between him and 
his officers. He had been permitted to petition direct to 
the commander-in-chief, and to set his own immediate 
superiors aside The latter, owing to the pernicious 
system which withdrew the best men for employment on 
the staff, were often only a small residuum, im any case, 
regimental duty was looked upon as a stepping-stone to 
something better, and few made their regiments their 
home, or took a very deep interest in ther work How 
httle they identified themselves with those under their 
orders was proved by the fact that, until the actual 
outbreak, they were absolutely unconscious that a wide- 
spread conspiracy existed, having its ramifications in 
eyery native regiment of Bengal They continued 
incredulous even when the danger was close upon them 
Eyen while they were still expressing unlimited faith in 
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the loyalty of the miscreants they commanded, they 
were surrounded and shot down 

A thorough reconstitution of the native army was 
naturally imperative when the mutiny had been finally 
repressed The question was difficult and greatly com- 
plicated Only the fragments of the old army remained. 
There were crowds of the old officers whose regiments 
had altogether disappeared There were new levies 
specially raised during the crisis, and mixed with 
these, the few which had stood firm The armies of 
Madras and Bombay had escaped the contaminating 
influences, but they could not be omitted from any 
general scheme of reform, the Sikhs and troops from 
the Punjaub, which had flocked to the standards of 
their chosen leaders and rendered inestimable service at 
the hour of greatest danger, could not be ignored. It 
was of the first umportance that the new organisation 
should prevent the recurrence of the evils from which 
we had so narrowly escaped In future the English 
“ray” must be maintained mainly by British bayonets , 
moreover, by largely increasing the native police, native 
soldiery might be proportionately reduced. Nor would 
it be wise to put the native forces on a par with us 
again by the possession of weapons equally as good 
as ours They were to have no artillery, therefore, 
and no rifles, above all, 1t was desirable to provide 
in future agamst the preponderance of any one race 
or class in the large fractions of the army ‘“ We 
must have a uniform system of dnl,” says Sir Henry 
Norman, “of discipline, of equipment, and, as far as 
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possible, of pay; but m an army like our native army 
we should avoid any approach to a uniformity of com- 
position” “The greater the number of creeds, the 
wider the nationalities, the more the mixture of races we 
gather under our standards, the stronger and more 
effectual will be our hold . . . Some corps should 
be composed of classed, some of mixed, compames In 
some the Mussulman element should predominate, in 
others the Sikh and Hindoo. Again, some corps should 
be all Ghoorkhas, others all Muzbees, all native Chris- 
tians, all high castes, all low castes Select a 
plan and make all regiments of one kind politically, and 
the whole army can be stirred by the same animosities 
and swayed by the same madness’* Still stronger 
language was employed by the Royal Commission which 
was ordered to report upon the future organisation of 
the Indian army “As we cannot do without a large 
native army in India,” so runs the report, “our main 
object 1s to make that army safe, and next to the grand 
counterpoise of a sufficient European force comes the 
counterpoise of natives against natives ”’ 

The importance of thus subdividing interests was 
fully recognised by all who took part in the reorganisa- 
tion, but there was great difference of opinion as to how 
and in what proportions the various constituent elements 
should be distmbuted through the new regiments 
Authorities differed entirely, and each, wedded firmly to 
hys own views, was as strongly opposed to those of 
others. One selection recommended “ general mixture,” 

* Major-General Wilde, C B 
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or “plum-pudding mixture,” as it was styled by Colonel 
Malcolm, one of its strongest advocates, by which a 
variety of castes and races was interspersed throughout 
every company of every regiment This principle was 
opposed on the ground that by mixing the castes in one 
regiment they gradually became amalgamated and made 
common cause, while the low caste naturally paid defer- 
ence to the high caste, and followed the latter’s lead 
This the advocates of the system denied, urging that 
all experience proved that the various castes and races 
acted as a check or clog upon each other, so that con- 
federation and combination—the parents of mutiny— 
were nearly impossible A second school of reformers 
were in favour of “company mixture,’ and would have 
had each company composed of a single race or caste— 
one, that 1s to say, of Sikhs, one of Punjaubee Mussul- 
mans, another of Ghoorkhas or Afghans, a fourth of 
Hindoos. The tendency of this system, it was said by 
its opponents, was to perpetuate caste, while each com- 
pany, homogeneous and self-contained, might become a 
focus of intrigue, on the other hand the companies un- 
doubtedly watched each other, and the low caste man 
was removed from the close personal influence of the 
high caste man, which might be employed for evil ends. 
A third party advocated “regimental mixture,’’ which 
contemplated the formation of each regiment wholly 
from one race or class According to them every brigade 
or division should be made up of different class regj- 
ments, having one of Oude men, one of Ghoorkhas, one 
of Sikhs—a principle which could only be carned out 
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where the brigade was concentrated and the several regi- 
ments were in-such close juxtaposition that they could 
effectually control one another Last of all the “‘ village 
system” had its supporters, which was in effect the 
principle of localisation, and which would have recruited 
each regiment entirely from one village or district 
The arguments in favour of this system were based upon 
the fact that there 1s little mtercourse or interecommuni- 
cation between Indian villages even when within a few 
miles of each other, and regiments quartered in the same 
garrison might be composed of soldiers who were near 
neighbours at home, and who yet had no communion of 
interests or identity of feehng On the other hand it 
was urged that in times of ferment a “cry” or cause 
which agitated a province would probably be re-echoed 
in the regiments belonging to that province. 

Brought face to face with opimions so various and 
conflicting, strongly held as were each and all of 
them by officers of acknowledged ability and ex- 
perience, the Government of India wisely determined 
to steer a middle course, and accepted every system in 
certain proportions Six special regiments were formed 
on the principle of ‘regimental mixture’’ two were 
composed of Ghoorkhas, and two of Muzbee Sikhs 
Several old Hundustan regiments and two Sikh 
regiments continued to recruit from a few classes, a 
number of others were constituted “ general mixture’ 
regiments, but without prescribing affixed proportions 
beyond the rule that in the Punjaub regiments neither 
Sikhs nor Mahomedans should exceed half of the whole 
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number. Lastly, the class company system was retained 
in all the existing corps that already had it, and it was 
further adopted in several others where it seemed 
applicable These were the arrangements for the army 
of Bengal That of Bombay was as far as necessary 
to be assimilated , but as it had always been composed 
of many various elements, and as the Mutiny had not 
extended its disruptive influences to it, there was no 
need for serious changes in its organisation It con- 
tained already Chnistians and Jews, Brahmins, Rajpoots, 
Mahrattas, Gentoos, Punjaubees, Afghans, Beloochees, 
Bordermen, and Persians—a “judicious composition, 
except that the Mahratta element looked too large ” 
In Madras, all regiments had long been constituted 
of certain proportions of races, among which the 
Mahomedans, Gentoos, and Tamils preponderated, 
and there was no reason, therefore, for reconstituting 
the army of this Presidency in the manner adopted for 
Bengal 

Chance circumstances, no doubt, in many cases 
governed the reorganisation As a matter of fact, 
matters were left much as they had been Particular 
battalions were retained with the systems actually in 
force, because “they had distmguished themselves on 
service, or were otherwise conspicuous for efficiency ” 
As a natural consequence, the present composition of the 
army is more or less accidental, and 1s not the result of 
any systematic attempt to establish an exact balance of 
creeds or races * This haphazard method of action led 

* Col G. Chesney, ‘‘ Indian Pohty,” p 343 
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many to condemn the whole system, and to regret that 
the principle of provincial corps had not been adopted 
instead. This was what the Royal Commission of 
1859 had strongly recommended They were opposed 
to general service corps They thought that, although 
the theory seemed excellent, 1t did not bear the test 
of practice “It 1s found that different races mixed 
together do not long preserve their distinctiveness , 
their corners, and angles, and feelings, and prejudices 
get rubbed off, till at last they assimilate, and the object 
of their association, to a considerable extent, 18 lost.” 
They urged, therefore, provincial regiments which, 
except for active service, should never do duty beyond 
their own provinces, absence from home for any 
lengthened period was distasteful to all alike, while 
extended travel and constant association with other 
races would certainly reproduce that community of 
feeling, that ‘mischievous political activity and in- 
trigue,” which had already produced such ternble 
results Nearly ten years later, the distinguished 
author whom I have quoted above reiterates these 
arguments ‘The isolation of peoples has been broken 
in upon “Sikh sentries now garmson Fort Willam, 
side by side with Poorbeahs from Oude and Behar, and 
as a consequence, the Sikh soldiery are fast losing 
their special characteristics as a separate race, and are 
becoming, so to speak, citizens of the world ’”’* The men 
of the Punjaub army, if again called upon as in 1857, 
might be found ‘‘to have transferred their sympathies 
* Col. G Chesney, “Indian Polity,” p 341 
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from our side to that of their brother soldiers.” On the 
other hand, the localisation of any large portion of the 
army has been deemed imexpedient by the ruling powers. 
To locahse regiments at a distance from home would, 
of course, be unpopular, while to localise them in their 
own districts would render them especially dangerous 
in the event of local excitement * Moreover, 1t would 
be “exceedingly impolitic to allow any corps to be 
for any prolonged period at or near any of the great 
cities. For instance, it 1s said that the Sikhs who are 
any length of time at Benares fall under Brahmimical 
influence , and at Delhi or Dinapore seditious influences 
of various kinds might be brought to bear on native 
soldiers who became well acquainted with the towns- 
people’ With certain exceptions, therefore, as in the 
ease of the Ghoorkhas, and the Assam and frontier 
forces, which may be localised without danger, 1t has 
been decided as best for the State and for the regiments 
themselves to move them periodically from place to 
. place Nor is it likely that this pmnciple will be 
abandoned, unless over-borne by new and unanswerable 
logic. 

By no means inferior in importance to the question 
of the composition of the modern native army is that 
of how it should be officered The Mutiny left in this 
respect a fruitful crop of difficulties The old system 
of large regimental cadres, with half the officers absent, 
had been condemned as one of the proximate causes of 
the Mutiny, and could not well be revived. But how 

* Sir H Norman, “ Note on Organisation of Indian Army,” p 227 
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were the hundreds of officers thrown out of employment 
to be provided for? There must be some machinery 
also for securmg a sufficient supply in the future, not 
only to command and lead the new regiments, but to 
form a reserve, from which staff officers—men of the 
stamp of the old military civihan—might still be drawn 
for purely civil work. In this dilemma Sir Henry 
Norman hit upon the device of the Staff Corps. One 
of these was established in each Presidency To it 
all officers of the old Indian armies were transferred 
bodily. Those who were already employed retained 
their various appomtments, those without them passed 
into the Staff Corps until work could be found for them. 
All officers were to be placed on a general list, but the 
promotion was not to be regimental, nor to depend 
upon the occurrence of vacancies In order to dispose 
satisfactorily of involved vested interests and many 
conflicting claims, promotion was to be regulated by 
length of service, and to be fixed and constant im every 
case mally, as a means of future supply, the Bntish 
regiments in India were to be drawn upon for recrurts, 
and all first appointments to the several Staff Corps 
were to be given to heutenants who volunteered, and 
fulfilled a certain qualifying test 

This scheme was very freely criticised at the time 
of imception, and since then it has been frankly and 
repeatedly condemned Although it dealt with the 
dyfficulties of the moment, 1t has smce produced other 
evils and anomalies entirely its own It has really 
hardly any raison détre at all Half the officers it 
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provides are civilians pure and simple; another half— 
nearly—are all regimental officers, and only a small 
balance are staff officers in the military meaning of the 
term The first half, as I have said, were intended to 
maintain the traditions of the great mulitary civilians 
of the past, but, unlike them, they never alternate 
between civil and military employment, but on electing 
to take the first in whatever line, as magistrates, police 
officers, diplomatists, or financiers, 1n that line they 
remain as long as their service lasts But, although 
civilians m reality, they are still soldiers m name 
Their miltary rank and consequence—thanks to the in- 
exorable regularity of the Staff Corps machme—is ever 
increasing, and they pass through the several grades, 
till they graduate as major-generals, without having 
worn military uniform or commanded a single soldier 
since they were boys All such officials as these are 
out of place in a military Staff Corps, and if it be 
considered advisable still to draw them as recruits from 
the military profession, they should be called upon, 
after a certain probation, to relinquish their military 
status and join some form of Civil Service, or return to 
their military duty 

But it 1s mm connection with the officering of the 
native regiments that the Staff Corps 1s most open to 
question The same system of mechanical promotion 
brings about the curious anomaly that regimental status 
by no means goes hand-in-hand with mulitary rank. 
Appointments to native regiments are made by selec- 
tion. It frequently happens that a captam commands 
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a major, and a major a colonel; that colonels are domg 
captains’ amd majors subalterns’ duties—a cunous 
reproduction of all the worst evils of that system of 
brevet promotion which our military reformers are 
anxious to expunge from our military institutions 
Worse than this, the same practice of selection leads to 
the constant transfer of officers from corps to corps 
Promotions but rarely take place within a regiment 
if a command 1s vacant, the best and most deserving 
second in command throughout the service is selected 
to fill 1t, he 1s replaced in the same manner, and so 
on throughout the ranks It 1s claimed for this system | 
that it ensures a constant succession of young and 
capable men in the more important posts, a position 
which cannot be denied, but 1t strikes at the root of 
any regimental esprit de corps, and prevents the forging 
of those close bonds of union through long acquaintance 
between officer and man the want of which has been 
already mentioned as a principal cause of the Mutiny 
of 1857 For many reasons, therefore, there 1s wisdom 
in the recommendation that promotion should once 
more become regimental, modified as with us by 
judicious selection, and that in order to prevent the 
undue stagnation which would follow from the retention 
of the present small cadres, 1egiments should be grouped 
together in threes and fours, and their officers brought 
on one general list 

e The paucity of European officers now attached to 
native regiments 1s another alleged evil, but for this 
the Staff Corps 1s only indirectly to blame. The present 
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number, seven, was fixed by the adoption of the so- 
called “irregular ” system for all regiments which gave 
European officers only for the duties of leadership and 
staff, leaving native officers to command the troops and 
companies Thus the status of the European officer 
is greatly improved He1s no longer the unsuccessful 
applicant for better employment elsewhere, his regi- 
mental appointment 1s in itself in the nature of a plum 
To quote Colonel Chesney ‘‘The comparative ease and 
leisure of regimental life, with the prospects of military 
distinction offered by 1t, will probably suffice to make 
it for the future the most attractive career open to 
military officers* What officers there are then with 
the native regiments will probably be of the best 
material available, but the two questions remain Are 
these enough? and, Is it wise to rely upon the native 
officers so largely as must in future be the case? To 
the first the official reply 1s, that nm case of need, to fill 
up casualties, or provide for active service, additional 
officers can easily be attached, and that for the routine 
duties of peace seven is found to be a sufficient 
number The second query opens up too wide a field 
of inquiry to be pursued far here Upon it hinges the 
question whether 1f mainly led by native officers the 
men will display the same soldierly qualities as 
when Europeans are at their head Many, mindful of 
the lessons of the past, profess grave doubts of this 
Others in favour of the new system look for substantigl 
improvement in the native officer himself, thinking 
#* ‘Indian Polity,” p 314 
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that ere long he will cease to be promoted by pure 
seniority fvem the non-commissioned ranks, and hoping 
that, as is the case in Bengal, native gentlemen of good 
social position may be induced to accept commissions 
This would be analogous to methods practised in the Civil 
Service which are already productive of such satisfactory 
results These commissions would be most properly 
borne by members of the class of faloohdars—the middle- 
class gentry, but, unfortunately, these useful inter- 
mediarnies between the rajahs and the ryots, through 
the policy of many governors-general, are gradually 
becoming extinct 

On the actual condition of the native army opinions 
appear to be pretty well agreed It is by no means so 
numerous as in the days before the Mutiny The total 
number of infantry, exclusive of the native contingents 
at the courts of native princes, 1s a little over 100,000 
men, the cavalry numbers 18,000, there 1s a respectable 
force of engineers, and four mountain batteries only in 
the Punjaub frontier force But it 1s capable of being 
very rapidly and largely increased Numbers who have 
passed through the ranks would gladly return and 
serve, while the prospect of a campaign would be hailed 
with enthusiasm by thousands, and would bring in 
recruits far in excess of those required Inspecting 
generals and independent eye-witnesses speak highly of 
its efficiency General Upton, of the United States 
army, bears witness to their drill, discipline, move- 
ments, and appearance, which, he states, “‘ would com- 
pare favourably with those of many of the tioops of 
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Europe ”* Sir Hugh Rose (Lord Strathnairn) spoke 
of the native army as “efficient, obedient, and well- 
disposed” Sir William Mansfield (Lord Sandhurst) 
used equally eulogistic terms Lord Napier of Magdala 
declared himself satisfied with its loyalty, discipline, 
good order, and zeal More recently, His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cambndge, who went specially to 
inspect the Indian contingent at Malta, placed their 
soldierlike qualities equally high 

No pains have been spared to raise the character of 
the army and keep pace with modern military progress 
Pay and pension have very considerably increased within 
the last two years, regiments have been given bands of 
music and entrusted with colours Above all, the sus- 
picion which long kept the native troops armed with an 
inferior weapon has entirely disappeared. They have 
been given the breech-loader, and for sound reasons 
The breech-loader, as Lord Northbrook observed, was 
fast reaching India The King of Burmah and the 
Ameer of Cabul had armed their troops with it, 
the Turks also, with whom we had difficulties, in 
the neighbourhood of Aden Therefore, mm 1869, the 
Government commenced the issue of Sniders to all 
infantry battalions, and by this time the whole force 
can shoot as well as their comrades in the British 
regiments The fighting qualities of the several con- 
stituent elements may vary the Sikh, as the descendant 
of generations of warlike ancestors, may be more wisely 
matched with European troops than the Bengali or 

* “ Armies of Europe and Asia,” p 77. 
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Madrassee, those hardy Nepaulese mountaineers, the 
Ghoorkhas, agai, may be unrivalled as skirmishers, 
and, like the Irishman, fight for fighting’s sake But 
in all the mimor operations in which our Indian forces 
have been engaged they have all borne their part, and 
well The native troops behaved admirably in China 
and Abyssinia, in the Umbeyla campaign, against the 
warlike frontier tribes, again at Bhootan, Hazara, and 
Looshai, they have always held ther own At this 
very moment, when the Indian honzon is overcast by 
the shadow of a great danger, they may be fully relied 
upon—unless the shrewdest observers are strangely 
decerved—to make common cause with us against any 
determined attack from without. 


CHAPTER XV. 


ITS FUTURE. 


Present and Potential Strength of Nation depends on Circumstances under 
which 1t may have to Fight—Constant small Wars—Numerous Stratepical 
Points to be garmsoned all over the World—Our Means ample to cope with 
small Wars—But quite madcquate for European War—Proved by the 
Demand in 1878 for Six Milhons—Is Invasion 1mpossible ?—Authonties 
Differ—Conditions indispensable for Successful Invasion—Considered in 
Detail—Could we be takon unprepared P—Could our Foes provide sufficient 
Sea Transport ?—Might not our Fleet be outmanceuvred or outnumbered 
at Cnitical Points ?—Ease with which Channel might be crossed—Dis- 
embarkation quite possible for a resolute Enemy—What could we bring to 
oppose him?—Total Numenical Strength considered 1n reference to Scheme 
for Mobilsation—Actual and nominal Strength of Field, Garmson, and Coast 
Armies compared—Paramount Need for substantial Additions to the Miltia 
—For establishment of a Railway Corps—For organising Special Forces 
for Coast Defence—Decentralisation also in matter of Stores—A Central 
Arsenal also required—Previous slow and caroful Organisation imperative 
—What may happen if these Points are still neglected—The most hopeful 
Signs for the Future of our Army—Neccssity for Progress thoroughly 
undorstood—Example set us by the Germans—Multary Reform should be 
above the dread of a Bad Budget—The Pree paid for Safety less than 
Ransom, which must follow Defeat 


In the preceding chapters I have endeavoured to set 
forth with as much brevity as the importance of the 
various topics permitted, the origin, progress, and 
present condition of our military forces I have traced 
the growth of the army from its first germs, described 
the successive changes in its organisation and con- 
stitution, considered the several arms and items of the 
whole force, and detailed the last contrivances adopted 
for obtaining recruits and securing reserves It remains 
for me only to review and take stock of these several 
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facts, and draw such conclusions from them as they may 
seem to justify. 

In order to estimate the present and potential muili- 
tary strength of the nation 1t 1s necessary to consider its 
position and its duties, and review the several cireum- 
stances under which it may be called upon to put forth 
its fighting power These circumstances are obviously 
various in the extreme. Alone among civilised nations 
we are nearly constantly at war Scarcely a year passes 
without our bemg compelled to take up arms against 
some small but troublesome foe Since the Crimea we 
have had the Indian Mutiny, a Persian and a Chinese 
war, war in New Zealand, in Abyssinia, Ashantee, on the 
north-west frontier of India, in Bhootan, in Perak, at 
the Cape of Good Hope. Now we are on the brink of a 
more than usually arduous task, and may any day be 
committed to the invasion of Afghanistan Even during 
profound peace we must maintain garrisons at fortresses 
or strategical pomts by which the network of our cosmo- 
politan commerce 1s extended and kept in working gear 
Till lately we distributed our soldiers as police through 
our foreign possessions, and if by this time the leading 
colonies have accepted the burden of self-defence we 
could never repudiate the obligation of support and 
substantial countenance to each and all of them in the 
event of war India 1s a costly jewel again, which must 
be held at the point of the sword Over and above its 

estanding army there are periods like the present when 
its garrison must be continuously and largely reinforced 
Nor 1s 1t likely in the present temper of the nation that 
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England will entirely abstain from interference in 
foreign politics, the policy of non-intervention may be 
again revived, but we have lately accepted responsi- 
bilities which may at some time involve us in European 
complications This brings us at once within the 
possibilities of Continental war, of offence while fortune 
still smiles on us and we have allies to supplement our 
meagre numbers, of defence in the last dire extremity, 
when England’s fortitude will be put to the crucial test. 

For the ordinary requirements of a small war, how- 
ever serious and protracted, our regular army as con- 
stituted will suffice well enough From the soldier’s 
point of view such small wars are a distinct advantage 
They are a means of traming and seasoning the rank 
and file, they afford officers opportumties of gaming 
experience and of proving their ability im the field 
But for small wars Sir Garnet Wolseley would not have 
been a heutenant-general at forty-five, and half of our 
best staff officers would not have raised themselves above 
the regimental “ruck” But im none of these affairs are 
the national resources severely stramed We take the 
initiative generally, and there 1s seldom the pressure of 
haste or surprise The force reqmred can be got 
together without difficulty , it 1s not necessary to call 
up the reserves Volunteers from other regiments 
serving at home will supply sufficient reinforcements 
Stores and supplies, guns and ammunition, can be fur- 
nished without delay and undue pressure upon our, 
arsenals and administration It would, however, be 
very different if we were again drawn into war in 
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Europe. Our normal unreadiness for so serious an 
undertaking “was proved this year when it was decided 
to mobilise two army corps for service 1n the field The 
Ministry asked at once for six milons Why? “To 
prepare, not for war, but to fill 1ts magazines, naval and 
military stores . . . in fact, to bring it to that state 
in which the armies of all other great Powers are always 
kept in peace * How horses were sought out high and 
low in this country and beyond it, how magazines were 
replenished, transport organised, ammunition trains and 
field hospitals instituted—how, m a word, money was 
freely spent to supply the deficiencies of a long régeume 
of excessive retrenchment, will never be exactly appre- 
ciated till the items are published m Parliamentary 
papers, and the figures are left to speak for themselves. 
If such were the case when ample time was afforded to pre- 
pare, how should we find ourselves when swiftly evolved 
difficulties encouraged a powerful enemy, or a combina- 
tion of them, to bring the war into our own country? 
We are rather too apt, perhaps, to over-estimate the 
value of the much-vaunted silver streak, and to dismiss 
the notion of invasion as altogether visionary and 
chimerical The military authority quoted above, and 
in the same paper, speaks with the utmost confidence on 
the subject ‘We need have no apprehension of in- 
vasion, this confers upon us the great advantage of 
being able to choose our own time for beginning hos- 
tyities.”+ But there are many thoughtful minds who 


* Wolseley, “‘ England as a Military Power’ (Nineteenth Century, p 437) 
¢ Ibid 456 
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have pondered over the subject deeply, and have come to 
a diametrically opposite conclusion Few who have 
studied the masterly essay on the subject by General 
Collinson, and published in the “ Journal of the United 
Service Institution,” * will be disposed to lay the same 
comfortable assurance to heart If certain postulates be 
granted, the invasion of this country 1s both feasible and 
probable Nor are these mm any degree unreasonable 
and far-fetched Piovided our enemy can rely upon 
impenetrable prelimmary secrecy of design, and if no 
unforeseen mischance mars the execution of a pro- 
gramme patiently and minutely prepared, the chances 
would be all against us Time was when Woolwich 
and our principal dockyards were absolutely defenceless 
and exposed, and might be destroyed by a coup de main , 
the Thames was open, and London no safer than when 
the Dutchman swept the seas with a broom at his mast- 
head. Such disasters are now impossible, thanks to 
Lord Palmerston and the Commission on Land Defences, 
but that our first line might be evaded, our second 
forced, our third defeated, and the capital itself captured 
by a determined enemy, are possibilities not far removed 
from certainties, and cannot therefore be ignored 
The conditions indispensable for success are — 


(1) That we should be taken unprepared , 

(2) That the enemy can command sufficient 
tonnage to permit him to ferry his mcr 
across the Channel, 


* <On the Present Facilities for the Invasion of England, and for the 
Defence thereof” (‘‘ Journal,” vol lxx:, No 89) 
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(3) That by stratagem, previously and at the 
time of action, he has evaded, out-ma- 
neeuvred, or rendered our fleet powerless , 

(4) That he has thus gained command of the 
sea for forty-eight hours, 

(5) That he has been able to disembark a force 
sufficient to overthrow the tioops hastily 
collected to oppose him, and can make a 
dash at the unprotected capital. 


None of these conditions, upon examination, appear 
exaggerated or opposed to common sense 

(1) England is never prepared for war on a large 
scale It is a boast with many of us that she has never 
pretended to be so, that she has resolutely refused to 
submit to the irksome blood tax, and the constant strain 
on the national resources by which such readiness can 
alone be secured, that she prefers to meet the danger 
when it actually arises, and has unbounded behef in the 
Scriptural precept—‘ Sufficient for the day 1s the evil 
thereof” This principle, however, savours somewhat 
of Onental stoicism, and might prove highly incon- 
venient if carned out mto the ordinary affairs of life 
It 1s opposed to insurance in every shape or form, and 
to neglect insurance in military affairs 1s to court irre- 
parable disaster Only by the most minute and far- 
seeing preparations can wars now-a-days be successfully 
weged. Yet we postpone all attempt to perfect our 
present crude and incomplete arrangements for national 
defence till the swift-risen storm-cloud had developed to 
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the blackest proportions Even then, a large section 
of politicians would probably deny that the danger 
was pressing, would protest against our imputing 
sinister intentions to neighbours who were really our 
best friends. The spectacle of an unpatriotic opposition 
making common cause with the nation’s foes is happily 
rare with us, but the bitterness of party spirit 
might be expected, as it has done more than once, 
to hinder and hamper the Government at every step. 
Its just demands for ungrudging and extraordimary 
powers, for money to fill magazmes and arsenals, 
for authonty to conscribe men and impress material, 
would be resisted and delayed, their necessity ques- 
tioned, their wisdom impugned, while outside the 
House, the nation at large, a prey to many conflicting 
emotions, alternating between hysterical panic and a 
false sense of perfect security, would awaken suddenly 
to its true position, and having impeached its betrayers, 
would make huge but misdirected and probably un- 
successful efforts to stave off 1mpending ruin. 

Not so those who had resolved to attack us. I need 
not discuss here the reasons which might induce them 
to do so It 1s sufficient to indicate the direction from 
which danger might come The chances of a rupture 
with one or more of the most powerful European 
States are doubtless remote, but unless we are deaf 
to the teachings of history, and possess an exaggerated 
faith in human nature, we must admit that they exjst 
and cannot be ignored. France, Germany, or Russia, 
singly or combined—with whom, under compulsion or 
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from pure inelination, many of the smaller States might 
throw in their lot—any of these three great Powers 
might from sentiment or greed decide suddenly upon 
war with England, and as the surest means of gaining 
its ends, promptly execute a plan of mvasion which has 
assuredly been already carefully matured No unusual 
duplicity need be practised to hoodwink and deceive us. 
The state business of all these nations 1s very privately 
performed. The collection of stores, the preparation of 
transports—the only operations requiring time—muight 
be slowly completed before a whisper of warning was 
heard. The first alarm would be rumours of mobilisa- 
tion, and even these might have been in progress before 
war was deemed imminent, certainly before it was actu- 
ally declared But now everything would be pressed 
forward with electrical despatch In the first military 
nation of Europe rapidity of mobilisation has been 
reduced to an exact science France 1s fast attaiming 
a simular facility, Russia, even, 1s not far behind It 
ought never to be forgotten that, in 1870, Germany 
concentrated on the French frontier three hundred 
miles from Berlin, 356,000 men, 87,000 horses, and 
1,446 wheeled carriages within eleven days. The 
French, more than once, have displayed extraordinary 
promptitude in embarking troops Ten thousand men 
were landed in Civita Vecchia, in 1849, within ten 
days, in 1830, thirty-five thousand were sent to Al- 
geria, and had fought their first battle within two 
months Competent critics assert that, in fourteen 
days, Germany or France could assemble at the ports 
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of embarkation, and actually send to sea, four or five 
army corps, and that in the same time Russia could 
despatch two How far would a fortnight suffice for 
us to prepare a proper reception for so formidable a 
force? 

(2) The force would range in round numbers from 
100,000 to 150,000 men Could our foes rely upon 
sufficient sea transport for these? According to General 
Collinson, they could The rapid growth of the 
German mercantile marine 1s yearly placmg at the 
disposal of the Government an increasing number of 
ocean-going steamers exactly suited for this purpose 
He calculates that these make up a gross tonnage of 
900,000 tons France can command from simular 
sources 170,000 tons, Russia, 140,000 tons There 
would, moreover, doubtless be in German, French, or 
Russian ports and waters many Enghsh steamers upon 
whom an embargo could be laid the instant war was 
declared, and before they had time to make their escape 
Following the same authority 1t might be calculated 
that one ton per man would be ample tonnage for 
the short voyage across the Channel, that three tons 
would be the proportion per horse, and ten and a half 
per carriage Of the latter, only a mimimum would be 
embarked Those who organised the expedition would 
be too wise to burden the transports with an ex- 
cessive number of horses and vehicles, both of which 
might be impressed with ease after landing in England 
by a wide and unscrupulous employment of the system 
of requisition, and, therefore, for each army corps, as 
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completely equipped as need be for a rapid campaign, 
a total tonnage of some 50,000 tons burden would 
suffice It 1s, therefore, plain that none of the three 
great Powers in question would find any insuperable 
difficulty in providing sea-transport for the invading 
army Hach would nearly meet its own need with its 
own shipping, and the number could with promptitude 
be easily increased Very few fittings and internal 
alterations for the accommodation of troops would be 
required, but many would have been prepared secretly 
long before, and for the rest the fortmght occupied in 
mobilisation would be more than enough 

(3) Political considerations govern largely the third 
condition, and it is quite within the limits of possibility 
that a large portion of the British fleet might be absent 
from the British Isles at the moment war was declared 
The detention of our fleet during many months recently 
at Constantinople is a case im point, and it 1s quite 
conceivable that a declaration of war with us mfht be 
followed by a blow, in reality feigned, but aimed 
ostensibly with serous determination against Gub- 
raltar, Malta, Egypt, or one of other of our colonial 
possessions, which would have the effect of drawing off 
a part of our floating forces Again, although the 
fighting power of the Bntish navy has been estimated 
as 1,000 compared with 767 of that of France, of 334 
of that of Germany, and of 138 of Russia, the duties 
which are imposed upon our men-of-war are such that 
the fleet must be more or less disseminated and its power 
diffused over a wide area, while an enemy could remain 
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concentrated with the advantage of singleness of purpose 
in attack. Ship by ship, our fleet im commission is 
not much more numerous than that of France, nor, 
although we possess a large reserve of armoured and 
unarmoured men-of-war, would it be possible to equip 
and man them in a fortnight—nor in several months. 
Therefore against one Power we are hardly on a par; 
and against a coalition which included many of the 
small European States, we should be decidedly inferior 
in naval strength. Durectly war was declared, the 
enemy's ironclads would be concentrated as escort for 
the army of invasion, and, probably, more rapidly than 
the British fleet News of this concentration would 
in due course reach the British admiral, who would then 
have to decide whether he would merely watch the 
enemy, or bring him as soon as possible to an engage- 
ment On the skill and judgment displayed on either 
side at this momentous juncture, no doubt the further 
progr@s of the invasion would pmmarily depend True 
to its traditions, the Bntish navy might win a new 
victory as splendid as any in its glorious annals, but 
the converse 1s possible, and must not be left out of 
the account It is still more possible that no hostile 
colhsion would take place The scheme of invasion 
would undoubtedly include the despatch of smaller ex- 
peditions as diversions, one to Ireland, another to the 
north or south-west This subsidiary operation might 
be intentionally magnified so as to deceive our admiral 
in supposing 1t to be the main movement of mvasion. 
He would, probably, follow it in hot haste, but even if he 
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overtook and annihilated it, the enemy’s purpose would 
have been served The Channel would be clear—at 
least for a time. 

(4) This period of time is the point upon which 
success in the second place depends It need not be 
long , we have now no flotilla of flat-bottomed boats to 
deal with, no sailing-ships at the mercy of the winds, but 
a fleet of powerful steamers—the slowest of which can do 
eight knots an hour, and which, humanly speaking, will 
perform the voyage with the punctuality of passenger 
ships in ordinary Channel traffic The enormous advan- 
tage which the increased number of large mercantile 
steamers available gives to the invader of the future has 
been pointed out by General Collinson and others, but 
it 1s scarcely realised by the many From the foreign 
ports of embarkation, from Wilhamshaven or Brest, 
the distance to the furthermost pomt of debarkation, a 
point somewhere on the south-east or eastern coast, 
and for obvious reasons, 1s only 300 nautical mules 
This under ordinary circumstances would not occupy 
more than forty hours Within forty-eight the armada 
would have easily reached our shores, and might with 
some show of reason hope to make good 1ts landing 
unopposed, except by such local forces as could be got 
together on the spot 

(5) The difficulties in the way of landing are not 
such as to deter a resolute enemy commanded by a 
strategist of superior power Many things would be 
in his favour The Channel is now-a-days nothing but 
w broad river with the advantage to an assailant wishing 
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to cross it that its farthest bank is not visible. Rivers 
are no permanent obstacle. It is an axiom in war that 
they can invariably be passed By threatening many 
points at once, the defender’s forces must be split up 
into fractions, and at the point of real impact the 
assailant’s concentrated attack must carry all before 11. 
Moreover, an enemy invading England would by means 
of his scouts have gained some knowledge of the actual 
disposition of our forces, their strength by localities he 
would also know well, and long in advance he would be 
familiar with every item of our scheme for mobilisation 
and for coast defence, so far as 1t goes, and could lay 
his plans so as to avoid early collision He could also 
choose the best point for descent along a very extensive 
line The Duke of Wellmgton has given 1 as his 
opinion that the whole coast from Portsmouth to the 
Wash offers places everywhere accessible to invasion 
Several of these in close propinquity would have been 
selected also in advance, at which lodgments might be 
made simultaneously. ‘The troops might be landed in 
boats, but an enemy thoroughly in earnest, to whom 
every second was of consequence, would transfer infantry 
to small steamers, beach them, and send his men over the 
side General Collinson thinks that by this means the 
enemy might put “10,000 men ashore at different 
parts of the coast within two or three hours of their 
being descried on the horizon” The entire infantry 
of three corps would follow within six hours, next hy 
utihsing small harbours and constructing rough piers 
of ships sacrificed for the purpose, guns, horses, 
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and carriages could also be debarked, and the whole 
invading force would be on English soil before the end 
of the third day 

I have lingered over these details in the hope of 
proving satisfactorily that the invasion of England, 
if improbable, 1s not impossible, and because this 
admission, if conceded, bears closely upon the strength 
and efficiency of our army in that wide meaning of 
the expression which includes every branch of our land 
forces Are these, counting both in men and matérel, 
at this moment so clearly sufficient and so admirably 
organised, that if fortune has favoured the enemy in 
the earlier stages of his progress, and he has actually 
made good his foothold, we may yet trust to our troops 
to meet him m the open field, and beat him back into 
the sea? Emphatically, no Putting aside those purely 
naval questions which are beyond the scope of my 
work—the non-existence of a manne militia, of a large 
naval reserve in men and ships, capable of almost 
instantaneous expansion into sea-going effectives, of 
that mimute organisation which should embrace every 
coasting steamer, and river steamer, and small craft, to 
arm and utilise them at a moment’s notice in shallow 
waters as gunboats for coast defence—the fact remains, 
that neither in numbers nor im present organisation 
are our forces capable of resisting an enemy, who, 
within three weeks of the declaration of war, had 
established five army corps—150,000 men, that is to 
say, of all arms—carefully selected from three or 
four times their number, upon our coast, and was 
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moving forward with all speed to strike at London 
itself 

It cannot be demied that real progress has been 
made since the gifted author of the “ Battle of Dorking”’ 
so graphically depicted the horrors of the successful 
mvasion But much iemains to be done There are 
many weak points in our defensive armour which do 
not escape possible enemies, and should be strengthened 
while there 1s yet time First im importance, the 
numerical strength of all categories 1s scarcely sufficient 
According to the figures given in the ‘“‘ General Annual 
Return of the British Army” for 1876, dated 1st 
of January, 1877, and quoted already, the total forces 
available from every source amount to some 450,000 
men ‘These under the mobilismg scheme would be 
divided into three distinct armies the field army, 
representing, in round numbers, 180,000 men, the 
garrison army, 150,000, last of all, the coast army, 
120,000 more Ample enough as it might seem upon 
first inspection, as undeed they would prove, if every 
man was available at the mght time and at the nght 
place—if he were physically fit and professionally 
capable to undergo the hardships of a campaign—if 
he were backed and supported by due provision of those 
subsidiary services which would munister to his wants, 
and keep him supplied with ammunition and with food 

It would be a fatal error to suppose that this was 
actually the case The field army may number 180,000 
on paper at the present moment, but of those figures 
barely 80,000 are regular troops, 10,000 more are regular 
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reserves, 80,000 militia reserves, while militia and 
yeomanry mfke up the rest Moreover, the number of 
regular troops af home might, at the time imvasion 
was imminent, be sensibly dimimshed Of course, no 
minister would risk sending off an expedition beyond 
seas when such danger was close at hand, but he may 
have been drawn into external war before it had 
reached threatening proportions If 60,000 of our best 
troops were absent when an enemy actually landed, 
we should be in a serious dilemma indeed, and the 
field army would scarcely be strong enough to check 
his victorious advance Without taking the extreme 
case these 180,000 would not be all available for the 
defence of the capital One corps at least must 
occupy Ireland, another be stationed not far from 
Plymouth, two at least must remain m Scotland 
and the north of England—at least until the enemy’s 
plan of attack was fully developed The four coips 
remaining would constitute the field force, upon which 
the real brunt of the battle would fall They would 
do their duty of course, but even if fully mobilised 
the army would contain many elements of weakness 
Nearly half would be raw and inexperienced troops. 
Barely thiee weeks, 1f so much, would have elapsed 
since mobilisation had been decreed The militia 
only just embodied, would have been weakened by the 
militia reserves drawn off to the line, the line scarcely 
strengthened by the access of half-trained new comers 
Large numbers of these reservists would be only 
partially clothed and equipped, many, to judge from 
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what happened this year, without arms The mobilisa- 
tion might or might not have been successfully carried 
out The want of a proper railway organisation to meet 
such a sudden emergency has been again and again 
pointed out to the authorities, but the establishment of 
a railway corps—the practice of the existing railway 
officials in moving large bodies of troops expeditiously 
by rail—are still strangely neglected, and our railway 
system, if exposed to any such severe strain, would 
probably collapse, at least for a time 

The garrison army again, although nominally 
145,000 strong, counts in this total 70,000 volunteers, 
of whom, according to the mobilisation scheme, only a 
fourth, or about 15,000 or 20,000, would be on duty at 
a time, the others working in regular reliefs This un- 
doubtedly obviates the necessity for general withdrawal, 
which would be highly inconvenient, if 1¢ did not indeed 
unhinge the whole fabric of society, but the balance of 
90,000 left for the garrison is by no means too many to 
hold twelve strong places, among others, Plymouth, 
Portsmouth, Portland, Chatham—where works are pro- 
gressing rapidly—Dover, Harwich, and Pembroke Dock 
But most of all 1s the coast army madequate as at 
present organised These local brigades, to which 
reference has already been made, are to be composed of 
the volunteers of the several districts, and the numbers 
nominally amount to some 100,000 men Three-fourths 
of these, 1t 1s supposed, would be readily available in time, 
of need, which 1s extremely doubtful; but even if they 
were it would be difficult to apportion them along the 
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coast-line of 800 miles General Collinson, after exa- 
mining the figures closely, comes to the conclusion that 
at important points, as between the Thames and Ports- 
mouth, 1t would only be possible to station 1,000 men 
at six or seven places twenty miles apart from each 
other Such numbers as these would be totally m- 
sufficient to cope with the invaders in the act of disem- 
barkation, the moment, as has been justly observed, of 
his greatest weakness, when a serious blow might 
jeopardise the landing The first boat-loads might 
indeed reach shore before the alarm was raised, they 
would certainly be rapidly reinforced, and the whole 
might be under cover too strongly posted to be easily 
dislodged by our meagre local bngades 

The foregoing points, all of which seem to press 
urgently for close consideration, may be recapitulated 
briefly The numencal strength of the field army 
should be raised by substantial additions to the militia, 
over and above the numbers required to replace the 
militia reserve , greater facilities should be provided for 
rapid mobilisation, both by re-arranging the routes and 
practising the railways to so severe and unusual an 
undertaking, while the method of recalling the reserves 
to the colours should be more carefully digested 
so that the evils resulting from this year’s hasty 
action may be avoided on the next occasion The 
increase to the militia would probably allow the garrison 
army to be largely reinforced, but nothing short of a 
new organisation, such as that suggested by General 
Collinson, will suffice to make safe the defences of the 
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coast. He recommends, with much show of reason, 
the establishment of another kind of mulitia—an old 
friend with a new face—a local or sedentary force, akin 
to the ancient posse comitatus, or levy of the county, 
which would be raised by ballot, and which would make 
the defence of each district compulsory upon all able- 
bodied males. No very intricate organisation would be 
needed to carry this into effect, nor would the obhgation 
imposed be very irksome in character The local volun- 
teers would be incorporated with this force, and, as in 
previous cases, the fact of volunteering might, within 
certain limits, give a claim to exemption from the ballot 
To the local fencibles would also be entrusted the duty 
of garnisoning small coast fortresses similar to the old 
martello towers, but of more substantial construction, 
and carrying a few weighty specimens of modern ord- 
nance, which should also be dotted at short intervals 
along the coast It is not too much to assert that, with 
an organisation of this kind, an invader who had taken 
us by surprise in the rapidity of his mobilisation and 
the success with which he had crossed the Channel, 
would find himself unexpectedly “countered” by the 
first of our inner line of defence 

But there are one or two other pressing needs. 
Foremost among them is decentralisation mm regard to 
stores. Stores may be plentiful—which is doubtful— 
but they are locked up in one or more central points, 
and the previous accumulation of stores and materials, 
is only an encumbrance without means of rapid distn- 
bution. Arms, ammunition, clothimg, medical comforts, 
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camp equipage—all these should be retained in sufficient 
quantities af all centres of mobulisation, from which, 
also, the smaller out-stations might be supplled We 
need a second arsenal, in a more central position. 
Cannock Chase has been recommended for the purpose 
again and again, but no steps are taken to build there, 
of course on account of expense Yet Woolwich, for 
all its forts and sunken torpedoes, might be captured 
by an enterprising enemy, and it would certainly fall to 
any invader moving Londonwards from Dover or the 
south coast who found himself strong enough to mask 
Chatham or take 1t The coast defences which exist 
already are very incompletely armed, that they would 
be short of gunners to man them I have mentioned on 
a previous page Legal powers are wanted to justify 
the executive at the moment of emergency in acting 
with decision and effect The machinery of the ballot, 
as I have said, should be examined and revised, and put 
to the test, authority should be given to Government 
to impress horses and carriages, to enter upon and 
occupy lands for military purposes, to assume despotic 
control of all methods of locomotion, to regulate the 
number and direction of railway trains, to embargo 
river steamboats, to develop the electric telegraph— 
in a word, to exercise arbitrary powers if the crisis 
demanded such a display 

It may be urged that these precautionary steps are 
eonly postponed until the march of events shall render them 
indispensable. But in such matters procrastination 1s 
fatal. Organisation is a plant of slow growth, 1t must 
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be nursed and nurtured through all its stages It does 
not spring forth suddenly, like Pallas, fully armed To 
come to maturity it needs the calm, quiet atmosphere 
which would certainly be wanting in the pame of a 
great crisis, when the mob, in dire alarm, many-headed 
and many-tongued, was frantically calling for immediate 
reform. Possibly at that supreme moment the better 
judgment and common sense of the nation would rise 
to the occasion, and, as a last resource, entrust its 
liberties and irresponsible power for the time being to 
some military dictator in whose patriotism 1t could con- 
fide The unity of purpose of one commanding genius 
—aif one were happily forthcommg—might evolve order 
out of chaos, restore confidence, and bring us tnum- 
phantly through the ternble tral But he might well 
shrink from his colossal task, and he could hardly be 
blamed if he failed to improvise in five minutes what 
wiser people have perfected slowly m a number of 
years ‘“‘ Recent events, however, have taught us that 
we must not rely in future on having time for pre- 
paration wars will be sudden in their commencement, 
short in their duration, and woe to that country which 
is unprepared to defend itself against any contingency 
that may arise or combination that may be formed 
against it” So runs the report of a Royal Commis- 
sion which 1s more than ten years old It 1s to be 
feared that the lessons taught us by events then recent 
have not been thoroughly conned even to thisday | ,, 

Nevertheless, there are some hopeful signs for the 
future. The first 1s the unmistakable increase in the 
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military spirit of the nation Recruiting may languish 
at times, silly folk may still inveigh against enlistment 
as moral suicide for honest lads, but soldiering, as a 
trade, 1s more popular and respected now than it was 
ten or twenty years ago The volunteer movement has 
been chiefly instrumental in working this satisfactory 
change It has disseminated over a wide area a lively 
interest in matters military, it has broken down the old 
barriers between soldier and civilian, the anxiety of the 
one to learn, the readiness of the other to teach, has de- 
veloped kindly feelings and brought the amateur and 
professional into closer friendship and communion And 
this increased public interest in soldiering has distinctly 
reacted upon those who have made 1¢ their profession 
There 1s a spirit of mnquiry abroad in the ranks of our 
army, an eagerness to improve, a desire to progress 
towards more complete efficiency, which promises ere 
long to bear a nch harvest of frmt These feelings 
must be fostered and encouraged Progress 1s of all 
things most indispensable to ensure military pre- 
eminence No army can stand still If 1¢ does not 
advance it will retrograde This has been more fully 
recognised by the nations which in modern times have 
shown themselves the greatest masters in the science of 
war What the Prussians did after Sadowa Baron 
Stoffel tells us mm full in bis famous report —‘“ The 
campaign of 1866, although supremely successful, was 
geemed simply a test of military organisation” It was 
followed by endless drastic reforms Railway companies 
were reorganised, ambulance services remodelled, bearer 
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companies organised, and infantry ammunition columns, 
cavalry was increased—the condition of the soldier 
generally improved “The army is a hive of bees,” 
says Baron Stoffel, “the activity is truly prodigious.” 
The results of this patient application of recent lessons 
was seen in 1870, when the artillery—its weak point in 
1866—was found to have been reconstituted, and to be 
handled so splendidly that Napoleon III. called it the 
finest 1n the world They are at work now as eager 
as before, accepting nothing as firmly established—ex- 
perimenting, changing, improving from day to day— 
so that the mighty engine they control, when next 
put in motion, will probably be far more efficient than 
heretofore 

It 1s with no desire to belaud unduly the institu- 
tions of other Powers, or to insist upon a slavish imitation 
of them, that I characterise the adoption of the German 
principle of unceasing progress as one of the most hope- 
ful signs for the future of the English army. The little 
band of reformers who began the fight are now rapidly 
increasing in numbers, they have gamed in weight and 
authority, they have won to their side many in high 
places whom pardonable conservatism had long made 
their bitterest foes. That they have accomplished but 
little as yet 1s scarcely to their discredit They are at 
least moving onward, and Rome was not built im a day. 
They would move faster and show larger results ere this 
but for the difficulties which hinder and hamper the, 
progress of the military reformer at every step. At 
every step political considerations intervene, and where 
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Increased efficiency means increased estimates “ party ” 
is placed above reform. Measures which tend to the 
consolidation of our national forces and their perfection 
as a weapon of defence should never be subordinated to 
the dread of a bad budget or complaint from the trading 
community ‘No nation that has ceased to be master- 
ful and strong has ever retained long the leading position 
in trade” After all, the price paid for safety, however 
high the annual account might run, would fall far short 
of the ransom which a conqueror would impose upon a 
nation so rich as this 
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